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NT EWBURGE is pleasantly situated on 
IN the bank of the Hudson, 
sixty miles, from New-York, having a 
rapid communication with that city, and, 


western 


by the Erie Railroad, with the Great 
West. It received its name from its 
first settlers, who were Germans, and 


who, after surveying the present site of 
the the 1719, aban- 
doned it for some unknown. 
These were followed by a mixed popula- 


town, about year 


reason 


tion that completed what their predeces- 


sors had planned. About six miles to the 


west is a fine sheet of water, called Or- 
ange Lake. The old name, which is 
more beautiful, was Bennin Water. 


Three miles west of the town is a small 
lake, called Little Pond, from which water 
is brought by an aqueduct for the use of 
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the village. ‘This arrangement furnishes 
the inhabitants with water preferable to 
the Croton of New-York; while the at- 
tractiveness of the place is increased by 
the salubrity of the air, and the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. 

One of the finest views of Newburgh 
and its vicinage is from Beacon Hill, a 
lofty peak on the opposite side of the 
river, and not far from the village of 
Matteawan. 

A party started, early one morning in 
July, to make this exhilarating though 
toilsome Five «romantic 
men, we had an idea that a sunrise view 
from Beacon Hill would be a very pleas- 
However, we saw a sunrise 


ascent. young 


ant affair. 
on the Hudson. 
Such a scene is, nevertheless, worth 
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the attention of a student of nature. As 
I gazed from the Newburgh shore, in the 
morning twilight, a slight trembling of 
the glassy waters showed the approach of 
dawn. it was like a gentle breeze, but 
it was not that; i was only a breeze of 
hight, the first faint harbinger of day. 
Then, as the vanishing and swelling radi- 
ance fell on the waters, the face of the 
river blushed, and glowed like the cheek 
of beauty under the conflict of hope and 
fear. During this struggle for the mas- 
tery of light over darkness I was thrilled 
vith an indescribable emotion,—a convic- 
tion of the sublimity of morning. ] 
thought of the creation, the resurrection, 
and the judgment, and murmured, with 
involuntary rapture,— 
* Hail, holy Light! offspring of Heaven first born, 
(Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblamed? Since God is 
light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
lwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 


It was a daring flight of the prince of 
poets when his powerful inagination 
svared into the spirit-world and suggested 
the possibility of light co-eternal with 
(od. 

We glided easily over the river in a 
small boat, and, after a short drive, found 
ourselves climbing the side of the moun- 
tain. First, we rose along the side of a 
deep ravine, winding, ascending, and 
climbing, till we came into a more even 
path, hemmed in by mountain peaks. 
‘Then appeared the South Beacon at our 
right, still at a distance. Our way now 
became more intricate, as we struck off 
into the woods, guided by a few marked 
trees, After losing our way once or 
twice, our persevering guide at length 
brought us to the summit in safety. 

Campbell has felicitously sung,— 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 


This charm of Beacon Hill was gone; but 
another ‘ enchantment,” deeper, wider, 
grander, seized the soul. The feeling of 
iwe was such as almost to lead me to fall 
prostrate, with my face upon the rock—that 
alone seemed capable of dispelling the 
illusion that there was indeed some dan- 
ger of being dragged into the gulf beneath. 
The view on every hand is inspiring. 
In the distance, Poughkeepsie, with its 


towers and white-walled cottages, can be 


distinctly seen. ‘The mountain ranges 
of distant states bear the horizon on their 
tops; and the magnificent Hudson, now 
revealed in his windings among the hills, 
has dwindled down to a creek. At the 
south, toward Cold Spring, and below 
West Point, a part of the river appears 
like a lake among the mountains. ‘To 


| complete our enjoyment, a most excellent 


spy-glass, which one of our company had 
brought, revealed the people in the streets 
of Newburgh, some going up Western 
Avenue, displaying their white © shirt 
sleeves, and others, more genteelly, under 
the shade of umbrellas, showing that it 


| must have been extremely warm down 


| there, while we were enjoying a delicious 


coolness from our elevated position. It 


| is said that Beacon Hill received its name 


at the bloody baptism of the Revolution. 
On its iron top was kindled the beacon- 
fire that roused the valley of the Hudson, 
and gave to the inhabitants, far at the 
north, the intelligence that the foe was 
advancing up the river. Here, like a 
column of fire, it rose in the gloom of the 
darkening heavens, an appropriate symbol 
of war. 

After hngering some time on this 
dreamy spot, we descended to where a 
road, branching off, led to another peak, 


| ealled the North Beacon, and not so high 


as the South Beacon. Here the view, 


| though not so extensive, is more pictur- 


esque. The little town of Matteawan 
nesties at the base of the mountain, near 
enough to enable us to see clearly the 
movements of the people, and the dweil- 
ings, arranged as on a map, and to hear 
the hum of life wafted up among the son_s 
of birds and the music of the trees. 

From this position the incweasing heat 
of the sun warned us to retire, and, after 
a hasty descent, we fell in with a stage- 
coach going to the river, reached the 
ferry-boat just at the right time, and 
parted from each other in Newburgh as 
tired and happy a set of men as ever 
reached home in safety. 

One of the most beautiful spots in the 
vicinity of Newburgh is the residence of 
Mr. Philip A. Verplanck, an engraving 
of which heads this article. This beau- 
tiful retreat is reached by a road that 
descends through a small dell, and winds 
up a slight hill, with meadows sloping off 
at each side. Murderer’s Creek comes 
in at the right, and the river, with Pollo- 
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THE TURK’S FACE, 


pel’s Island, isin front. The house stands 
on a high, but level plot of ground, com- 
manding a fine view north and south. 
When seen from the top of Snake Hill, 
this estate has the appearance of a green 
mound crowned with a wreath of groves. 
On the steep bluff across the 
** Tdlewild,” the villa of N. P. Willis, who 
has written some of the loftiest strains of 
our American poetry. Newburgh is also 
favored with the residence of J. T. Head- 
ley, the author of ‘‘ Washington and his 


Generals,” ‘‘ Napoleon and his Marshals,” | 


and of several other popular works. Mr. 
Headley lives, in classic retirement, about 
a mile south of the village. At the west 
of Mr. Verplanck’s, situated in a glen, is 


creek is | 


an old house, formerly the head-quarters | 
of General Lafayette. At Plum Point, near | 


the shore of the river, are still to be seen, in 
good preservation, the embankments of a 
battery of fourteen guns, intended to protect 


the chevaux-de-frise stretching across the 
channel of the river to Pollopel’s Island. 
These fortifications, being in the woods, 
and so near the water’s edge, have es- 
caped the plow, that great leveler of the 
monuments of war. A portion of the che- 
vaur-de-frise is to be seen at Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters in the village. 
Opposite Verplanck’s, on the other side 
Break-Neck Mountain, 


from its 


of the river, is 


which interest 
having had a resemblance to the human 
countenance. ‘This curious formation was 
called Turk’s Face, and could be easily 
seen from the deck of a steamboat when 
approaching Pollopel’s Island. <A sad 
catastrophe befell Turk’s nose. A com- 
pany were quarrying near by for granite, 
when a jolly Irishman put a blast of pow- 
der before the Turk’s face, saying, rather 
mischievously, he thought the old fellow 
would like to have his nose blowed. And, 


possesses some 
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sure enough, his nose was blowed; but so 
violently that it was broken off, and has 
never been seensince. As the story runs, 
the poor Irishman was himself, shortly 
after, blown up and killed. The admirers 
of the curious and beautiful will be half 
inclined to believe that this man was hur- 
ried from the world as a punishment for 
his wanton destruction of the works of 
nature. The picture here given is be- 
lieved to contain the only representation 
of Turk’s Face now in existence. It was 
painted by Tice, and daguerreotyped by 








Gorseline, from the original picture. 
May the same hand that has preserved to 
us the portrait of this man of the rock 
long hold the pencil, that beneath his 
touch the scenes of our beautiful Hudson 
may glow on the canvas! 

Among the objects of greatest interest 
in Newburgh may be mentioned the old 
stone house, where Washington had his 
head-quarters during the stay of the army 
at New-Windsor. This house is now the 
property of the state of New-York. ‘The 
small windows, the antiquated piazza, and 





WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


the long steep roof, render it a very suita- 
Revolution. The 
stranger is greeted at the entrance by a 


ble monument of the 


lady whose duties, assigned her by the 
state, are performed with much urbanity. 
Ti.e room used as Washington’s parlor is 
small, but neat, and in plain old style. A 
feeling of awe begins to pervade the mind 
here. You pass into the dining 

The old Dutch fire-place, with its 
high, massive jambs—its flue, broad and 


even 
room. 


ample, where you may stand erect, and 
look straight out at the heavens, is cer- 


tainly the very thing that must have ac- 
corded with Washington’s ideas of Vir- 
Here, too, 
around the blazing fire, stood the officers 
who supported our noble chief. Here 
Knox, as true as steel, and Wayne, with 
lion heart, stood and talked of Arnold’s 
treachery, and of the hope and daring of 
our gallant men. And here, too, is the 
old black-walnut table, around which they 
In the fire- 
place hangs a small copper tea-kettle, 


ginia comfort and hospitality. 


gathered at the social repast. 


from which tea has been drawn for Wash- 
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USUAL 


ington, Lafayette, Kosciusko, and other 
ill How. noble the con- 
duct of Washington, who, though pos- 
sessed of wealth, and able to import luxu- 
ries from England, resolved to abandon 
the use of tea, (of which, according to Irv- 
ing, he was fond,) and of all other articles 
that bore the odious British tax. Look- 
ing a little further you may see, in one 
corner of the room, a piece of oak timber, 
water worn, and hard as iron; it is a part 
of the chevauax-de-frise, placed at Plum 
Point to prevent the British from aseend- 
ing the Timbers of hard wood, 
pointed with iron, and so placed as to 
pierce ships attempting to pass, were cer- 
barrier, especially 


ustrious patriots. 


river. 


a formidable 
when guarded by a battery on shore. 
Here, too, is a bomb-shell that was found 
near the battery that was stationed to 
sweep the river at this point. 
at the north side of the room is full of 
interesting relics, at which we can only 
glance, without pretending even to men- 
tion the great multitude of things that one 
might study. Here surveyor’s 
chain, used by Charles Clinton from 1731 


tainly 


is a 


| till his death. 
grandfather of De Witt Clinton. 


| death-like 


The case | 
| to arms! 


KNAPP, 


Charles Clinton was the 
The 
Clintons were great men, of whom our 
country may justly boast. The family 
originated from this neighborhood, a little 
distance below Newburgh. Next we see 
a piece of the old Jersey Prison-ship, and 
a spur wern by Major André. “A vest 
of Washington’s’’—beware, credulous 
stranger; read the word “time,” just be- 
low, or you may think Washington wore 
that vest, that probably set off some flashy 
dragoon. There you see «a bayonet, the 
point of which was broken off in the wall 
of the fort at Stony Point while in the 
body of a British soldier. That was a 
terrible night to the British when Wayne 
and his iron men came pressing on, in 
silence, with unloaded guns, 
and bayonets set, while the startled 
ers heard the night guard ery, “ To 
'* But they awoke to surrender 
or die. Wayne had divided his men into 
two companies, taking the command of 
one himself. The two divisions met in 
the center of the fort, and victory was 


sleep- 
arms ! 


won, 
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Another interesting relic in this room is 
the portrait ef Usual Knapp, the last sur- 
viving member of “ Washington’s Life- 
Guard.” This picture was painted by 
Tice, and is a very correct representation 
of the original. It is from a daguerreo- 
type from the life, taken in the sum- 
mer of 1854. Mr. Knapp was born in 
Connecticut in 1759, and is, therefore, 
now ninety-six years old. The infirmities 
of years are pressing hard upon that giant 
frame ; but there are traces of the ancient 
strength that was roused to guard the lite 
1 Washington. At the last anniversary 
if the battle of Plattsburgh, on the 11th 


of September, in Newburgh, Usual Knapp 
was present. All eyes were fixed upon 
him, and all hearts were filled with the 
awe expressed in the language of Webster: 
* Venerable man! you have come down 
to us from a former generation.” Yes! 
this interesting scene is fading from our 
eyes, and the last representative of “ Wash- 


ington’s Life-Guard” will be seen no | 
more; but he shall live in the stirring 


history of the ancient time, and in the 
zrateful memory of freemen. 

Passing into the arntory, we behold the 
memorials of American bravery, from the 
days of the Revolution down to the Mexi 
can war. Here may be seen battle-axes 
taken from the British by Commodore 
Perry on Lake Erie, a musket used at 
Bunker Hill, muskets brought from France 
by Lafayette, and a cartridge-box picked 
up on the field of Plattsburgh. A bullet 
hole through it shows that some poor fellow 
But the mind soon 
Still, some of 


was shot in the back 
“sups full of horrors.” 
these terrible instruments of death have a 
friendly look, on account of the associa- 
tions that linger around them. 

We go into the bed-room where Wash- 
ington slept. Here, very appropriately, 
is hung a picture of Lafayette. Letters 
and frames cover the sides of the room. 
One of these is the copy of a letter found 
upon a spy, who came, unwittingly, into 
the American camp, misled by the name 
of Clinton, who proved to be one of our own 
generals, instead of the British General, 
Sir Henry Clinton. When the spy found 
himself caught, he was seen to put some- 
thing into his mouth and swallow it. A 
dose of tartar-emetie compelled him to 
disgorge a silver bullet of oval shape, 


which, by means of a compound screw, 


disclosed the following secret dispateh :— 





“Fort Monteomery, October 8, 1TTT. 

“ Nous y voici, and nothing now between us 
and Gates. I sincerely hope that this little 
success of ours may facilitate your operations. 
In answer to your letter of the 28th of Septem- 
ber by C. C., I shall only say I cannot presume 
to order, or even advise, for reasons obvious. 
I heartily wish you success. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“H. Cirnton.” 

Here, too, is the sword worn by Lafay- 
ette during the Revolution, and presented 
to Col. Barber, in exchange for his own, 
after the surrender of Yorktown. We 
learn that the sword of General Jackson 
has recently been presented to the U.S. 
Congress, and will rest at the capitol, with 
the sword of Washington and the staff of 
Franklin. 

We hasten to glance, in front of the 
house, at the remnant of the chain that has 
been recently raised from the bottom otf 
the river at West Point. This consisted 
of large iron links, nearly two feet long 
and two inches thick. There were three 
such links between the logs by which they 
were floated. These logs are eighteen 
feet long and two feet in diameter. ‘The 
chain is attached to the logs by large iron 
collars, from four to six inches wide and 
two inches thick. The logs were chained 
in this manner at both ends, thus forming 
a double chain, or, as many suppose, what 
is known in military phrase as a boom. 
This chain, it is said, was never broken 
by the British; but, to make way for our 
own shipping, was let loose, and sunk to 
the bottom of the river. 

I cannot describe the impression this 
curious relic made upon my mind. | 
seemed to be standing in the olden time 
on the banks of the Hudson. The roving 
Indian had not yet left the land, dear to 
him by its natural beauty, and hallowed 
by the graves of his fathers. He stands 
watching in deep perplexity these warlike 
preparations. He beholds the hills forti- 
fied by cannon, and across the wide river 
he sees swung the Titan chain which 
would defy, apparently for ages, his slen- 
der canoe, and the utmost exertion of his 
rude skill. The chain is indeed gone, but 
another, more stupendous, stretches with 
its iron bands from the mouth to the 
source of the stream that smiled on the 
ancient red man, and the mighty steamboat, 
with the rushing car, the monuments of 
power and of pride, assert the presence 


of a severe unconquered race, 
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I now proceed to gather up the sacred 
memories that cluster around Newburgh 
as the abode of the illustrious Washington. 
** Washington,” says Lossing, “established | 
his head-quarters at New-Windsor in 
December, 1780, where he remained urtil 
June, 1781, when the French, who had 
quartered during the winter at Newport 
and Lebanon, formed a junction with the 
Americans on the Hudson. In April, 
1782, he established his head-quarters at 
Newburgh, two miles above the village of 
New-Windsor, where he continued most | 
of the time until November, 1783, when 
the continental army was disbanded.” 

Over the ancient camp, once covered 
by a forest, now are seen growing, by the | 
road side, or in the fields, various fruit 
trees, which have been sown at random 
from the waste fruit of the army. There | 
are seen also the remains of old fire-places | 
and huts, but the traces of these will ere 
long pass away. Here stood ** The Tem- 
ple,” on an eminence commanding a view 
of the camp-ground, and also of the High- 
lands, the great mountain-gate of the 
Hudson. This temple, called also “ The 
New Building,” though rude in construc-* 
tion, being built of logs, was well adapted 
to the purposes for which it was designed, | 


as a masonic hall, and a place of assembly 
for the congenial spirits of the army. 
While the army was at Newburgh the 
famous papers, commonly called “ The 
Newburgh Letters,” were written. The 
first of these was communicated by Colo- 
nel Lewis Nicola, in behalf of the army, | 
to General Washington. After setting 
forth the sufferings and grievances of the 


soldiers, he appealed to the ambition of | 
Washington, and proposed the name ever 
obnoxious to republican ears — Kine. 
What a bribe to aspiring ambition, and 


what a delicate appeal to the heart of one | 


who felt with the strongest sympathies of 


generous manhood ? His old companions 


in arms, with strong affection for him, 
were ready to pronounce the name that 
cringing subjects carve in gold. Besides, 
Washington had already, in time of great 
danger, been invested with the actual 
power of military dictator. Other plausi- 


ble excuses for the assumption of kingly 


power might have been suggested. But 
no! Washington will not falter. By the 
unerring integrity of a noble and good 
heart he is borne on, unconsciously, to a 
more resplendent crown. 


Detraction might whisper that it was 
only the profound foresight of Washington 
that saved him from this gilded snare. 
His whole previous career contradicts 
such a narrow supposition. The first 
outburst of the Revolution, which exhib- 
ited an intense hatred of wrong, and a 
settled resistance to tyranny, is thus de- 
scribed by Washington Irving :— 


“From the time of taking command at Bos- 
ton he (General Gage) had been perplexed how 
to manage its inhabitants. Had they been hot- 
headed, impulsive, and prone to paroxysm, his 


| task would have been comparatively easy ; but 


it was the eool, shrewd common-sense by which 
all their movements. were regulated that con- 
founded him. 

‘‘High-handed measures had failed of the 
anticipated effect. Their harbor had been 
thronged with ships, their town with troops. 
The port-bill had put an end to commerce ; 
wharves were deserted, warehouses closed, 
streets grass-grown and silent. ‘The rich were 
growing poor, and the poor were without em- 
ploy ; yet the spirit of the people was unbroken. 
There was no uproar, however ; no riots; every- 
thing was awfully systematic, and according to 
rule. ‘Town meetings were held, in which pub- 
lic :ights and public measures were eloquently 
discussed by John Adams, Josiah Quincy, and 
other eminent men. Over these meetings 
Samuel Adams presided as moderator; a man 
clear in judgment, calm in conduct, inflexible 
in resolution, deeply grounded in civil and 
political history, and infallible om all points of 
constitutional law.’’* 


Washington at that time had no idea 
that the colonies would assert their inde- 
pendence. He was then as pure a loyal- 
ist as he was afterward a republican. He 
says in a letter to a friend, Captain Mac 
kenzie,— 


“T think I can announce it as a fact that it 
is not the wish or interest of that government, 
(Massachusetts,) or any other upon this conti- 
nent, separately or collectively, to set up for 
independence; but this you may at the same 
time rely on, that none of them will ever sub- 
mit to the loss of their valuable rights and 
privileges, which are essential to the happiness 
of every free state, and without which life, lib- 
erty, and property are rendered totally inse- 


| cure.”’} 


Such was the man who started on 
horseback from Mount Vernon, with Pat- 
rick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, to 
attend the first General Congress at Phil- 
adelphia. In this august assembly Wash- 
ington exhibited that profound wisdom 
that marked him the greatest statesman 


* Irving's Life of Washington, vol. i, pp. 394, 395. 
t Irving's Lite of Washington, vol. i, p. 407. 
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is well as the ablest military leader in 
\merica. 
Let us return from this digression. It 


| This gave occasion to say, “*‘ Gentlemen! 


was not best for Washington to seek to | 


check harshly this dangerous movement. 


There was need of caution. It was, 


therefore, a wise policy when he sum- | 


moned the officers together to consider 


the proposals of the malcontents in a | 


special council. They had referred to 
their great general as favorable to their 
plan. He came already, the kind ad- 
viser of those mighty men, some of 
whom were old and tried in battle, others 
young, fiery, and panting for war. He 
came the friend and father of his country. 
Washington had prepared an address. 
Ile wrote it on the piazza of the old stone 
house, with the battlements of God—the 
creat mountains—around him, and with the 
broad Hudson glimmering before him. 
On his way to the temple he stopped at 
the head-quarters of General Knox, at 
New-Windsor. The house is still stand- 
ing. It is a wild and dreamy mansion, 
with its babbling waters, its old mill, its 
broad lawn, and ancient trees. 

As Washington arose to address his 
brothers, he was compelled to use glasses. 


| you see I have not only grown gray, but 


blind in your service.” The effect of this 
remark was electrical. 

The recent address to the army had 
been written by a concealed hand, and 
went so far as to propose to intimidate 
Congress, that justice thus, if in no other 
way, might be secured. The appeal of 
Washington, while it sifted closely the 
insidious doctrines of this anonymous pa- 
per, was full of generous sympathy for 
his compatriots in arms, and pledged all 
his efforts and influence for their relief. 


| The movement was crushed. The writer 


of these seditious papers was Major John 
Armstrong ; but the moving spring was 
probably the disappointed ambition of 
General Gates, to whom this younger 
officer was aide-de-camp. 

Addressing the army, the anonymous 
writer had said, “Can you consent to 
wade through the vile mire of dependency, 
and owe the miserable remnant of that 
life to charity which has hitherto been 
spent inhonor? If you can, go, and carry 
with you the jest of Tories and the scorn 
of Whigs; the ridicule, and, what is worse, 
the pity of the world! Go, starve, and 
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WINTER 


be forgotten!” To this Washington re- 
plied, “ Let me request you to rely on the 
plighted faith of your country, and place a 
full confidence in the purity of the inten- 
tions of Congress, that, previous to your 
dissolution as an army, they will cause all 
your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as 
directed in the resolutions which were 
published to you two days ago, and that 
they will adopt the most effectual meas- 
ures in their power to render ample justice 
to you for your faithful and meritorious 
services. And let me conjure you in the 
name of our common country, as you val- 
ue your own sacred honor, as you respect 
the rights of humanity, and as you regard 
the military and national character of 
America, to express your utmost horror 
and detestation of the man who wishes, 
under any specious pretences, to overturn 
the liberties of our country, and who 
wickedly attempts to open the flood-gates 


of civil discord, and deluge our rising | 


empire with blood.” 
Another pleasing association, that en- 
shrines Newburgh in the heart of America, 


is, that here the army was disbanded in 


1783. Washington parted here from 
Knox, and Steuben, and the amiable and 
chivalrous Lafayette. It seems to me, 


when I look upon the lovely scenery that 
surrounds us, when the wind plays gently 
among the trees, or kisses the glowing 
cheek of the Hudson, that I hear in those 
tranquil sounds the suppressed utterances 
of love, the sighs of parting friends, and 
the hopeful whispers of faithful hearts. 
Sometimes Nature invites to melancholy 
meditations along the peaceful waters, or 
on the shaded lawn ; but, not unfrequently, 
the sun rises over our bold hills, like a 
daring rider through the sky ; or our strong 
river hurries on its way, bearing gay 
steamboats and freighted ships, and seems 
to laugh outright; or the mysterious tops 
of Beacon Hill and the recesses of the 
distant Crow Nest are invested with 
clouds, and shaken with thunder. Ever 
in our sight, down the stream, we behold 
West Point, the school of our young 
warriors, and the Gibraltar of America; 
but with the magnificent pageant of beat- 
ing drums, and waving plumes, and fair 
women weaving chaplets for the brave, a 
mightier spell awes the heart of the free- 
man when he gazes on the blue hills of 
Newburgh, the refuge of the Eagle of 
Liberty and the home of Washington. 
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(For the National Magazine.) 
WINTER BOUQUET. 

Not bright gay flowers 

From fragrant bowers— 

Not petaled gems 

From tender stems 
I pluck with willing hand: 
For ah! our Northern land 
Is now the home of snows. 
No modest violet shows 

Its tender form 

On hill-side warm ; 

And all is drear 

Till spring appear. 


But thoughts are free 

And fair may be 

As summer’s own, 

The heart alone 
Is green all months and days 
While spring or autumn stays. 
The atmosphere of truth 
Gives age the heart of youth. 

The winter hearth, 

Of all the earth, 

Has brightest flowers 

From Life’s thought-bowers. 


Glad thoughts I'll bind, 
From realms of mind, 
Where forms of love 
And beauty rove, 
Where sweet pavilions stand 
To grace the fairy-land 
Of Fancy, blest and free; 
Where happy harmony 
Wakes all the soul 
To Hope’s control, 
And shows to faith. 
Life’s holiest path. 
O light and shade! 
O hill and glade ! 
Musie of streams, 
Transports of dreams, 
Voices of tenderness, 
And smiles of loveliness, 
And stars, and flowers, and birds, 
And holy cheering words! 
What hope and cheer 
To banish fear! 
What visions blest 
To give us rest! 





Our every path 

A blessing hath, 

And beauty lurks 

In choicest works 
Around each heart and home; 
Or, where earth’s children roam, 
Life’s higher temple stands, 
And, fashioned without hands, 

Its bliss invites 

To holier heights: 

Nor fade the flowers 

In Heaven’s own bowers! 


a Oe 





| . ° 
| Hope is the sweetest friend that ever kept 
| a distressed soul company; it beguiles 
| the tediousness of the way—all the mis- 


| eries of our pilgrimage. 
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BIRDS; 


OR, 


RECREATIONS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 


CUAPTER FIRST 





N these chapters on the feathered tribes, we shall avail 

ourselves of all the sources of information within our reach; 

and aim, mainly, to interest and instruct the general reader. 
With such ample resources as are found in the sprightly pages of Wilson, and the 
magnificent volumes of Audubon, it were absurd to pretend to originality any further 
than in the arrangement of our topics and the condensation of superabundant materials. 
We owe an acknowledgment also to Cassell, who has gleaned from the same sources, 
and whose volumes on natural history happily blend the scientific with the popular, 

and evince alike the skill of the engraver and the fidelity of the author. 

In the division and classification of Birps, authors greatly vary. Some naturalists 
make sixteen different orders, others twelve; and Cuvier, whose system, a little 


modified, we follow, reduces them to six. They may be called — 
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BIRDS; OR, RECREATIONS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 


I. Accrprtres.— Birds of Prey. 
Il. Inskssones.—Perching Birds. 


Ill. ScansorEs,.— CVimbe re. 
IV. Rasores.— Gallinaceous Birds, 
V. GrattarorEs.— Wading Birds. 
VI. Naratrores.—Swimners, 
Each of these general divisions will 


form the subject of a chapter; and our | 


attention is first directed to the Acctpitres, 
or birds of prey. In this order are in- 
cluded the different varieties of eagles, 
vultures, hawks, buzzards, kites, and owls. 
They are, in general, not remarkable for 
beauty of plumage, and are distinguished 
by a strong, sharp bill, more or less curved. 
They feed on animal substances, subdu- 
ing the weaker tribes by their superior 
strength. and are found in all parts of the 





11 


world. It is characteristic of birds of this 
general division that they seldom, if ever, 
associate in large flocks, and usually dwell 
in single pairs, and sometimes in solitude. 
It is also worthy of remark, that among 
the birds of this general division the fe- 
males are handsomer, and generally larger, 


than the males. They occupy a similar 


place in the animal kingdom with lions, 
tigers, and the canine and feline races. 


Like the carnivorous quadrupeds, their 
temperament is sanguinary and ferocious, 
and their voices hoarse, shrill, or piercing. 

To the Eagle, of which there are many 
varieties, we give the first place. He is 
known as the king of birds ; and by the an- 
cient Romans and Persians, as well as by 
France and our own country, he has been 
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The im- 
pression on our American coins seems to 


selected as the national symbol. 


have been designed for the head of what 
is known as the imperial eagle, (aguila 
heliaca.) 
adequate idea of that majestic bird, and 
with the preposterous gridiron upon which 
he seems to be broiling, makes rather a 


It gives, however, a very in- 


Other varieties of 
the eagle are distinguished as the Golden, 
the White-headed, the Wedge-tailed, the 
Caracara, and several others. 

The White-headed Sea Eagle, of which 
we givea representation, (figure 1,) is sel- 
dom seen in Europe, but is found in all 
parts of North America. ! 


fantastic appearance. 


He seems to 


fond of the vicinity of cataracts, great | 


settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eye kindles at the sight, and, balancing him- 
self with half-opened wings, he watches the 
result. 

“Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, de- 
scends the distant object of his attention, the 
roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disap- 
pears in the deep, making the surges foam 
around! At this moment the eager looks of 
the eagle are all ardor, and leveling his neck for 
flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with screams of exultation. These are the 
signals for our hero, who, launching into the air, 
instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the 
fish-hawk. Each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other. The unencumbered eagle rap 
idly advances, and is just on the point of reach- 
ing his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
the latter drops his fish. 
himself for a moment, as if to take a more cer- 


The eagle, poising 


tain aim, descends like a whiriwind, snatches ’ 








numbers being seen frequently about the 
Falls of Niagara. 
birds, and, indeed, mainly obtains his liv- 


He is a terror to other 
ing by robvery. 


“ Elevated,” says Wilson, “on the high dead 
limb of some gigantic tree that commands a 
wide view of the neighboring shore and ocean, 
he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of 
the various feathered tribes that pursue their 
busy avocations below: the snow-white gulls 
slowly winnowing the air; trains of ducks 
streaming over the surface; silent and watchful 
cranes, intent and wading; clamorous crows, 
and all the winged multitudes that subsist by 
the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of na- 
ture. High over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests his attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing and sudden suspension 
in the air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, 





it ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill 
gotten booty silently away to the woods.” 


The tyrant, however, is not always so 
successful. Sometimes the fish-hawks 
unite, and fall upon him without mercy, 
and he is obliged to fly away into the 
An account is given by an eye- 
witness of a contest between an eagle and 


woods. 


a serpent, which we transcribe :— 


“In the month of August I was sailing up 
the Ohio river, when, as we approached a noted 
spot on the river, we were attracted by several 
loud screams. I looked above where the sound 
seened to originate, and saw an eagle describing 
circles in the air in a most beautiful and grace- 
ful manner. As it wheeled round in its gyra- 
tions of mathematical precision, with out- 
stretched but motionless wings, it ever and 
anon uttered the peculiar scream which first 
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1 ‘ re +t j 
arew iy attention. 


to the earth. It went down, as one of the 
passengers described it, ‘like a dart.’ Before 
we could express our astonishment, or give any 
opinion concerning its object, it again rose, and 
ascended to a great height, with a rapidity al- 
most equal to that of its descent, bearing in its 
beak a large serpent! As it mounted up, the 
long body of the snake hung down from the 
beak of the eagle like the end of a large rope. 
It was not, however, lifeless. It writhed in 
every direction, and made strong efforts for its 
deliverance, but in vain; the eagle held him 
with a death grip. 

“The serpent, resolving to sell its life 
dearly as possible, endeavored to impede the fly- 
ing of the bird, and by dint of hard struggling 
succeeded in getting its body over the back of 
the eagle. 

“The feathered prince now became aware of 

His wings were his only means 
if these became bound he must per- 
ish with his enemy. All his efforts, however, 
could not dislodge the snake. The wily ser- 
pent, anaconda-like, drew itself more and more 
tightly round him. It now had the advantage 
in the contest. The pinions of the eagle were 
The snake, coiled like a rope round 


as 


his danger. 
ot safety: 


pinioned, 


While I was gazing in ad- | 
miration at its elegant curves, it suddenly 
changed its motion, and descended with almost 
inconceivable velocity in a perpendicular line 


the body of its adversary, was enabled com- 
pletely to fetter its wings and stop its flight. 
The struggle ceased. The eagle was conquered ! 
They both began to fall, bound together as they 
They came down as rapidly as they had 
So interested 


were, 
ascended, and fell in the river. 
were the officers and passengers in the singular 
contest that the steamer backed water, a boat 
put off, and in a few minutes the two belliger- 
ents were laid upon our deck, dead !” 


Audubon gives an interesting account 
of the capture and death of the swan, as 
illustrated in figure 2 :— 

“The eagle has marked her for his prey. 
As the swan is passing, the male bird starts 
from his perch, in full preparation for the 


| chase, with an awful scream that, to the swan’s 


ear, brings more terror than the report of tle 
large duck-gun. Now is the moment to witness 
the eagle’s powers, He glides through the air 
like a falling star, and, lice a flash of lightning, 
comes upon the timorous quarry, which now, in 
agony and despair, seeks, by various maneu- 
vers, to elude the grasp of his cruel talons. It 
mounts, doubles, and willingly would plunge 
into the stream, were it not prevented by the 
eagle, which, knowing that by such a stratagem 
the swan might escape him, forces it to remain 
in the air by attempting to strike it with his 








talons from beneath. The hope of escape is 


| 


soon given up by the swan. It has already 
me much weakened, and its strength fails 
t the sight of the courage and swiftness of its 


tutagonist. Its last gasp is about to escape 


when the fer 


ious eagle strikes with his talons 
le of its wing, and forces the bird 
to fall in a slanting direction upon the nearest 


the under s 


shore. It is then, reader, that you may see 
the cruel spirit of this dreaded enemy of the 
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feathered race: while exulting over his prey, 
he, for the first time, breathes at ease.” 

The Ainge Vulture (figure 3) is a na- 
tive of South America. On its head is 
a crown of blood-red skin; its beak is 
orange-colored and purple; its neck is 
beautifully diversified with yellow, purple, 
and violet; the rest of its plumage is 


REFER eer 
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white. It is a powerful bird, exceedingly 
rapacious, and for all kinds of carrion ex- 
ceedingly keen-scented. Waterton re- 
lates that, while sailing up the Essequibo, 
he saw a pair of these birds feasting on a 
goat; and on another occasion he directed 
the body of a dead serpent to be carried 
into a forest that it might tempt one of 
these creatures, and then watched for the 
result. ‘The foliage of the trees was im- 
pervious to the sun’s rays, and the snake, 
of course, invisible to the birds. When, 
on the third day, the body of the serpent 
became putrid, as many as twenty of the 
common vultures hovered around it, who 
were driven away by a bird of this superior 
species, who, after stuffing himself almost 
to suffocation, permitted the others to feed 
on the remains, which ina short time they 
completely devoured. 

The American, or Carrion Vulture, is 
common in the warmer portions of this 
continent, and is found also in some parts 
ot Europe. It is about four feet and a 
half in length, and weighs between four 
and five pounds. Their voracity is almost 
incredible—their favorite food carrion, and 
filth of all kinds. ‘They prey especially 
upon the eggs of alligators, and are thus 
useful in diminishing the number of those 
dreaded reptiles; and in some regions of 
the torrid zone are of great service as 
-cavengers, cleaning the streets of all filth 
and refuse. 

Or 
several other varieties. 
worthy is the Bearded Vulture, of which 


As the 


reader perceives, he is nearly allied to the 


there are also 
The most note- 


this class of birds 


we give an engraving, (No. 4.) 
eagle, but has his own distinguishing char- 
acteristics. Found throughout Europe, 
as well as in Asia and Africa, he is the 
terror of the chamois, the wild goat, and 
The Swiss peasants call him 
‘6 Sail- 


the lamb. 
the Lamme rgeyer, or Lamb-killer. 
ing in the air,” says Cassell, ** above the 
snow-clad summits of the stupendous Alps, 
mt usually watches till the unwary chamois 
approaches the edge of a precipice, or 
traverses the pass of a narrow ledge, and 
then, sudden and impetuous as the ava- 


lanche of its native regions, it rushes 


down, 


hurling its vietim into the abyss 
beneath; when, after making a few proud 
ovrations, as if to delight itself in its suc- 
cess, it plunges down to gorge on the yet 
quivering flesh.” 

It is currently reported among the Swiss 


| peasants that this majestic bird has been 
| known to carry off children, two or three 
years old, to its nest. A vulture, shot 
by Bruce, the celebrated traveler, near 
Gondar, in Abyssinia, measured eight feet 
four inches from wing to wing, and from 
| the point of its beak to the tip of its tail 
| four feet seven inches. It weighed twenty- 
| two pounds, and was very full of flesh. 
| Its legs were short but muscular, the crown 
of the head bald, and its eyes remarkably 
small. Its color is of a dullish brown and 
gray, the neck and breast of a dirty white, 
with a shade of orange. 
The most remarkable of this class of 
| birds is the Condor, peculiar to the im- 
mense chain of the Andes, in South Amer- 
ica. The celebrated Humboldt and his 
companions, when exploring these moun- 
tains within the limits of perpetual snow, 
were surrounded by these birds, who show- 
ed no signs of fear, suffering themselves 


to be approached within a short distance, 


and with no apparent disposition to make 
an attack. De la Condamine, a French 
| author, relates that the Indians present to 
the condor, by way of .bait, the figure of 
an infant, formed of very viscous clay, on 
which it immediately darts, and in which 
its talons become so fastened that it is 
unable to extricate them, and is thus cap- 
Humboldt says that the conders 


| tured. 
build no nest, depositing their eggs on 
; naked rocks. ‘The female is reported to 
remain with her young an entire year. 
From the graceful pen of Mr. Broderip 
we have the following account of a pair of 
| ; : ; 
| these birds which were taken while young, 
| ss <i 5 a 
| and confined in the gardens of the Zoolog- 
ical Society :— 
| “On one occasion I saw the condors with a 
newly-laid white egg lying on the naked floor 
of their prison. There was no appearance of a 
nest of any kind, and there was something 
melancholy, and yet ludicrous, in the hopeless 
expression with which both the parents looked 
| down at it. ‘They regarded the egg, and then 
each other, as if they would have said, What 
| are we to do with it now we have got it? And 
the mutual answer of their forlorn eyes and 
dejected heads was evidently, Nothing. It was 
proposed that as soon as another egg was laid 
it should be placed under a hen. Accordingly, 
on the 7th of May, 1846, at half-past seven 
o'clock A. M., (I must be pardoned for being 
somewhat particular on such an occasion,) the 
newly-laid egg was put under a gaunt motherly- 
looking nurse of the Dorking breed; and 
the colors of hens, as well as horses, are worthy 
of note, let it be remembered that her color 
was white, inclining to buff. Day after day, 
week after week, passed away, and the excel- 


as 
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nurs 


continued to sit, until, after an in- 


cubation of fifty-four days, the young condor, 
on the 30th of June, about six o’clock in the 
morning, began to break the walls of its prison. 
The process of hatching was very slow. The 


bird was not extricated from the egg 


young gh, 
until after twenty-seven hours, nor was it then 


released without the assistance of the keeper, 
who found it necessary to remove the shell, as 
the membrane had got dry around the nestling. 


Thus came into this best of all possible worlds 
England. It had 


the first condor hatched in 
in odd appearance, and seemed to wonder how 
had got here. On the evening of the day 


on which it was hatched, it ate part of the liver 


f a young rabbit.” 

In its native state the condor is remark- 
able for its strength and boldness. ‘I'wo 
of them will attack a deer; and, pursuing 
it with their beak 


and talons until the animal, overcome with 


a heifer, they wound 


fatigue, thrusts out its tongue, which the 


condor seizes as a favorite morsel, and 


the victim sinks to the earth and slowly 


TANK 
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expires. Sir Francis Head relates a 
most curious encounter which occurred 
between one of these birds and a Cor- 
nish miner, who accompanied him on his 
travels :— 

was extraordinary, 
No two animals 


* The contest,”’ he 
and the rencounter unexpected. 
can well be imagined less likely to meet than 
ndor; 


says, “* 


1 Cornish miner and a ¢ and few could 


when the one was 


snowy peak of the 


have calculated a year ago, 
hovering high above th« 
Cordilleras, and the other many fathoms bes 
neath the ground in Cornwall, 
that they would ever meet to wrestle and ‘ hug’ 
upon the wide desert plain of Villa Vicencia, 
My companion said he had never had such a 
battle in his life; that he put his knee upon 
the bird’s breast, and tried with all hiss rength 
to twist its neck ; but the condor objecting to 
this, struggled violently. He said that at last 
} eded in killing his antagonist, and with 
he showed me the large feathers 
its wings: but when the third horseman 
came in, he told us he had found the condor 
in the path, but not quite dead.” 


the surface of 


1e snece 
great pride 


from 
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The next in order of the birds of prey 
is the Osprey, or Ossifrage, so called from 
the fact that large fragments of bones have 
been frequently found in its stomach. It 
is known also as the Fish Hawk, from the 
sources of its food; and we give a very 
striking delineation of this terror of the 
finny tribes in the colder regions of Eu- 
rope and North America, (figure 5.) Its 
only food is fish. It never attacks either 
birds or quadrupeds, and disdains carrion 
of all kinds. According to Audubon, the 
ospreys appear in flocks of eight or ten 
early in the spring along the lakes and 
rivers of the United States, migrating in the 
autumn to warmerclimates. Its nest is very 


large, and is made of sticks and sea-weed, 
measuring frequently four feet 
* The regular arrival of this noted and very 


across. 


beautiful bird,’’ says Wilson, * when the 
busy season of fishing commences, adds 


peculiar interest to its first appearance, | . 
| or eight inches. 


and procures it many a benediction from 
the fishermen.” ‘The same author ap- 
pends to his description what he calls 
THE FISHERMAN’S HYMN. 

The Osprey sails above the sound, 

The geese are gone, the gulls are flying ; 
The herring shoals swarm thick around, 

The nets are launch’d, the boats are plying ; 
Yo ho, my hearts! let’s seek the deep ; 

Raise high the song, and cheerily wish her; 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 

God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher! 


Vou. VIIT.—2Z 





She brings us fish—she brings us spring, 
Good times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty ; 
Fine stores of chad, trout, herring, ling, 
Sheep’s-head and drum, and old wives dainty. 
Yo ho, my hearts! &c. 


She rears her young on yonder tree, 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind ‘em; 
Like us, for fish she sails to sea, 

And, plunging, shows us where to find ’em. 
Yo ho, my hearts! &c. 


The plumage of the osprey is precisely 
adapted to its circumstances, being beau- 
tifully compact. The wings are very long, 
and extend considerably beyond the tip 
of the tail ; the general color of the upper 
parts is rich glossy brown, and the tail is 
barred with alternate bands of a light and 
dark color. The upper parts of the 
head and neck are white, a band of brown 
passing from the beak down the side of 
the neck. It is about two feet in length, 
and the expanse of its wings four feet six 


Passing away to another continent, we 
meet an almost totally different specimen 
of the great Creator’s beautiful handi- 
work ; and yet there are similarities which 
naturalists deem sufficient to give it a 
place in the same family with the osprey. 
It is called the Secretary Bird, (figure 6,) 


| a native of Southern Africa; and found, 
| says Cassell, tolerably numerous in the 


neighborhood of the Cape. 


Its color is 


| light gray, and when standing erect it is 
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upward of three feet in height. Its gait 


resembles that of a person on stilts; its 


bill is sharp and crooked ; the eye large and | 


prominent, but protected from the glare 
of intense light by strong black eye-lashes, 
like bristles. They prey on the reptiles 


which infest the regions of their habitation ; | 
and it is said that in the neighborhood of | 


the Cape they have been tamed to such a 


degree as to render them useful inmates | 
of the poultry-yard, in which they not only | 


destroy snakes and rats, but ‘‘ contribute to 


the maintenance of peace among its proper 
inhabitants, by interposing in their quar- 
rels, and separating the furious quadru- 
peds which disturb it by their brawls.” 

The secretary bird derives its name 
from a tuft of several elongated feathers 
springing from behind the head, and from 
a fancied resemblance which these have to 
pens stuck behind the ear. 

The family of the Falcons, to which we 
next turn our attention, is very numerous. 
Of these the Gyr-falcon is the boldest and 





most powerful. Itis also the longest lived 
of any bird with which naturalists are ac- 
quainted. One belonging to King James I., 
in 1610, was found with a golden collar 
bearing that date in 1793, and possessed 
considerable vigor, although in all prob- 
ability two hundred years old. Its 
command of the air is truly wonderful. 
\ few strokes of its powerful wing will 
send it up until scarcely visible, or bring 
it from the top of its flight to within a 
short distance of the ground. At times 
they will sail motionless ; and anon, with 


hardly any perceptible motion of their 
wings, they shoot with the rapidity of a 
meteor, and with greater certainty than an 
arrow from the bow of a skillful archer 
The collision of their pounce is terribly ef- 
fective. Surprising is the force that can 
break a wing, strike off a head, or burst a 
bird asunder, when it is not merely sus- 
pended in the air, but in rapid motion 
away from the striker. 

The Peregrine Falcon (figure 7) is the 
best known, and in some respects the most 
remarkable of the tribe. It is found in 


oe 
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the mountain districts of North America, 
throughout the whole of Europe, more 
especially in Scotland, and in New Hol- 
land. Sir John Sebright says that sev- 
eral of them made their appearance about 
Westminster Abbey, in London, and made 
great havoe among the pigeons of the 
cockneys. “The peregrine,” says Sir 
John, **seems often to strike down birds 
for his amusement; and I have seen one 
knock down and kill two rooks, without 
tuking the trouble to look at them after 
they tell. ‘The golden plover is his favor- 
ite prey, and affords the hawk a severe 
chase before he is caught. I have seen a 
pursuit of this kind last nearly ten min- 
plover turning and doubling like 


utes, the 
a hare before grayhounds, at one moment 
darting like an arrow into the air, high 
the at the next 
sweeping round some bush or headland— 
but The hawk, with steady, re- 
lentless flight, without seeming to hurry 


above faleon’s head ; 


In Valn. 


herself, never gives up the chase till the 
poor plover, seemingly quite exhausted, 
slackens her pace, and is caught by the 
hawk’s talons in mid air, and carried off to 
a convenient hillock or stone to be quietly 
devoured.”’ 

Audubon 
bird come at the report of a gun and carry 
off a bird not thirty steps distant from the 
sportsman who killed it, with a daring as- 


states that he has seen this 


surance as surprising as unexpected, and 
that this conduct is a notorious characteris- 


tic of the species. ‘This is the bird which, 


being tamed with great patience and per- ! 


| severance, was used for the sport called 
| hawking or falconry, once exceedingly 
popular in many parts of Europe, but now 
fallen into desuetude. 

The author of “* The Private Life of an 
Eastern King” gives the following re- 
markable account of what he calls ‘“ ex- 
| cellent sport,” on a shooting excursion in 
the kingdom of Oude, in the East In- 


dies :— 


“The trained hawks were now brought into 
| requisition, and marvelous it was to see the in- 
stinct with which they seconded the efforts of 
their trainers. They were trained especially 
| for the purpose for which they were now em- 
ployed. A flight of birds—thousands of birds— 
were enticed upon the water by scattering corn 
over it. The hawks were then let fly, four or 
five of them. We made our appearance openly 
upon the bank, guns in hand, and the living 
swarm of birds rose at once into the air. The 
| hawks cireled above them, however, in a rapid 
revolving flight, an2 they dared not ascend 
high. Thus was our prey retained, fluttering 
in mid-air, until hundreds had paid the penalty 
with their lives—the penalty of fear and sa- 
gacity ; fear on their part, sagacity on that of 
the hawk. Only picture in your mind’s eye the 
circling hawks above, gyrating monotonously, 
the fluttering captives in mid-air, darting now 
here, now there to escape, and still cowardly 
huddling together, with the motley group of 
sportsmen on the bank, and you have the whole 








| scene before you at once.” 


To this family belongs also the Swallow- 
tailed Kite, (figure 8,) which abounds in 
our Southern States. It is white, with 
the wings and tail black. Audubon has 
described it with great minuteness, and 


says :-— 
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“They always feed upon the wing. In calm 
and warm weather they soar to an immens¢ 
height, pursuing the large insects called mus- 
quito hawks, and performing the most singular 
evolutions that can be conceived, using their 
tail with an elegance ef motion peculiar to 
themselves. Their principal food, however, is 
large grasshoppers, green caterpillars, small 


| 
snakes, lizards, and frogs. They sweep close 
over the fields, sometimes seeming to alight for | 
a moment to secure a snake, and, holding it 
fast by the neck, carry it off and devour it in 
the air. When searching tor grasshoppers and 
caterpillars, it is not difficult to approach them 
under cover of a fence or tree. When one is | 
killed, the whole flock fly over the dead bird 
as if intent on carrying it off. An excellent | 
opportunity is thus afforded of shooting as | 
many as may be wanted; and I have killed | 
several in this manner, firing as fast as I could 
load my gun. Its courtships take place on the 
wing, and its motions are then more beautiful 
than ever. The nest is usually placed on the 
top branches of the tallest oak or pine, situated 
near a stream or pond. The male and female 
sit alternately, the one feeding the other.” 


The Buzzards are a sluggish and filthy 
tribe, cowardly, and feeding for the most 
part on the remnants left by nobler birds, 
and such carrion as may fall in their way. 


Different varieties are found in almost all 
parts of the world, and in some places a 
heavy penalty is incurred by those who 
destroy them, as they are highly prized as 
scavengers by the municipal authorities. 
Wilson succeeded in taking prisoner one 
of the variety known as the American 
Buzzard. It lived several weeks, but ut- 
terly refused to eat, preferring death by 
starvation to captivity. 

The Harriers, or, as they are sometimes 
called, Harpies, are of a smaller size than 
any of the birds of prey yet noticed. They 
fly very low, and generally find their food 
upon the ground among mice, moles, frogs, 
and young rabbits. The largest variety 
is that of which we give an engraving, 
(No. 9.) It is called the Marsh Harrier, 
and is a native of Great Britain ; butthere 
are varieties in all quarters of the globe. 
He is a most skillful rat-catcher, seizing 
on any incautious rat who may expose 
himself to view. He is a wild, untame- 
able bird, and although frequently taken 
} 


captive, has seldom, if ever, been so sub- 


dued as to become familiar or friendly. 
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“In the autumn,” says an English naturalist, 
“ partridges suffer much from the harrier. As 
soon as the corn is cut, this bird appears and 
hunts the whole of the low country in the most 
determined and systematic manner. Flying at 
the height of only a few feet from the ground, 
he crosses the fields in every direction. Nor 
does he waste time in hunting useless ground, 
but tries turnip-field after turnip-field, and 
rush-field after rush-field, passing quickly over 
the more open ground where he thinks his 
game is not so likely to be found, The mo- 
ment he sees a bird he darts rapidly to a 





height of about twenty feet, hovers for a mo- 
ment, and then comes down with unerring aim 
upon his victim, striking him dead with a 
single blow, and showing a strength not to be 
expected from his light figure and slender, 
though sharp talons.” 


The large and respectable family of 
Owls now claims our attention. In their 
character and habits they are recluse, 
solitary, and mysterious, with discordant 
voices, heard only in the silence of night, 





and in lonely places. They are, with many, | deemed a bird of ill omen. 


subjects of superstitious awe. The Snowy 


Owl (figure 10) is remarkable for its pure | 


white plumage, and is indigenous to the 
Aretie regions, whence it migrates, oc- 
easicnally, to warmer latitudes; seldom 
passing, however, to the southward of the 
colder portions of the temperate zone. 
The Barn Owl (No. 11) is the most com- 
mon variety, and is found throughout Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America. It is sometimes 
called the Screech-Owl, and is by many 


Shakspeare 


| calls it 


“The fatal bellman, 
Which gives the $ternest good-night.” 


The Great Fagle-Owl, the largest of 


| the genus, is found in Russia and Ger- 
| many, but is rarely seen in France or En- 


| gland. 


It inhabits clefts of the rocks, and 
seldom descends into the valleys ; occa- 
sionally, though seldom, flying abroad in 
the day-time. It preys mostly in the twi- 
light, and feeds not only on mice and rats, 


= 
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but even on rabbits, hares, and fawns. 
Their attachment to their young is very 
great. A pleasing instance is related by 
a French naturalist, who had sueceeded 
in taking prisoner a young one, which he 
confined in ahen-coop. The next morning, 
to his surprise, he found a dead partridge 
lying at the door of the coop. The same 
thing was done for fourteen successive 
nights, the parent birds having been attract- 
ed by the ery of their lost offspring, and 
resolutely watching their opportunity, suc- 
ceeded in furnishing it with food without 
being discovered. ‘“ An eagle-owl in my 
possession,” says a naturalist, ‘* remains 
quiet during the day, unless he is shown 
some prey, when he becomes eager to 
possess it, and when at is put within his 
reach at once clutches it, and retires to 
a corner to devour it at leisure. During 
the night he is extremely active, and some- 
times keeps up an incessant bark. It is 
so similar to that of a cur or terrier, as to 
annoy a large Labrador house-dog, who 
expresses his dissatisfaction by replying 
to him, and disturbing the inmates nightly. 
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I, at first, mistook the ery of the 
owl for the barking of a dog, and 
sallied forth to find him; and it 
was not until tracing the sound 
to the cage, that I became satis- 
fied of the author of the annoy- 
ance.” 

A very curious variety of this 
species of birds is one that is 
known as the Burrowing Owl. 
They differ from others of the 
tribe in not shunning the day- 
light, but rejoicing, apparently, 
in the noon-day sun. ‘They are 
natives of the United States, and 
are found in great numbers in 
our trans- Mississippian territory. 
They make their nests exclu- 
sively in the villages of the mar- 
mot, or prairie dog, whose exca- 
vations are so commodious as to 
render it unnecessary that they 
should dig for themselves. These 
villages are very numerous, often 
spreading over the country for 
miles together. They are com- 
posed of mounds, slightly ele- 
vated, about two feet in width 
and eighteen inches high. It is 
thought by Sury that the marm >t 
and burrowing owl are joint oc- 
cupants of these curiously-con- 
structed residences ; not, indeed, by con- 
sent of the former, but by right of conquest 
on the part of the owl, who makes use of 
the labors of the marmot, and either turns 
him out of his own house or shares it 
with him. In those places where they 
find no dwellings prepared by the industry 
of others they burrow for themselves, and 
have the reputation of being good work- 
men. 

The Egyptians, it is said, represented 
Minerva under the form of anowl. Hence 
it has been called the Bird of Wisdom, and 
is certainly remarkable for the gravity and 
solemn sedateness of its appearance. It 
tries to luok wise, and has an air of great 
sagacity. ‘The ancient Athenians select- 
ed the owl as the figure for their coins 
and, contrary to every other people, re- 
garded its presence as an omen of guod 
fortune. 

In our next chapter we shall introduce 
a much more extensive, and, in some re- 
spects, a more interesting class of the 
feathered tribes, including the sweet song- 


sters of the woods and groves. 
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COCOONERKY AND MULBERRY PLANTATION, 


SILK-HUSBANDI 


‘HE southern shores of the Caspian 
are admirably adapted to the raising 

of the silk-worm. Both banks of the 
river Gorgan and Etrek, the province of 
Asterabad, that of Mazenderan, Tuneka- 
bune, Guilan, Talich, Chirvan, all those 
countries that lie upon or near the Cas- 
pian shore, produce much silk. But it is 
Guilan which justly has the reputation of 


being the model country for silk-husbandry | 


in these latitudes. 

The raw silks of Guilan, after having 
supplied the manufactures in Persia, go to 
Russia and Constantinople, whence they 
spread through Europe, and even into 
America. The annual export amounts to 
nearly $2,800,000, two-thirds of which 
go into English manufactures, the rest 
into French and Russian. There are al- 
ready three commercial houses at London, 
one at Manchester, one at Marseilles, and 
one at Paris, which are exclusively occu- 


pied in the trade of Guilan silks, and to | 
these we propose to confine our remarks. | 

The Guileks trace the origin of silk- | 
husbandry among them back to biblical | 


RY IN PERSIA. 


times. It is the result of a miracle, de- 
monstrating the liberality with which God 
rewards the man who suffers patiently 
They say that the first couple of silk- 
worms came from the sores of the prophet 
Job, (Ayoub.) This myth, the name of 
Nesrani, (Nestorian,) which is borne by the 
best kind of cocoons in Guilan, and the 
well known date (A. D. 530) of the arrival 
in Constantinople of the eggs of the silk- 
worm from China, all assist in determining 
the epoch in which this worm commenced 
being raised among the Guileks. It is 
known that in the early days of Christianity, 
and up to the fourteenth century, the Nesto- 
rians sent their missionaries, their priests, 
and their bishops into all the countries of 
Asia. They aided the monks of the Em- 
peror Justinian in conveying to him the 
silk-worm, and it is probably owing to them 
that it was introduced into Guilan toward 
the close of the eighth century, a time 
when the relations of this country with 
China are found among the records of 
our ecclesiastical history. Assemani 
says positively that in A. D. 778 the 
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Nestorian monk Subhaljesus was sent by 
the patriarch of Seleucia to preach in 
Guilan, where he made many proselytes, 
and whence he set out for China. It is 
certain that neither the Guileks nor the 
other Persians were employed in silk- 
husbandry before the sixth century, other- 
wise Justinian would not have taken the 
trouble to send beyond them to seek for it. 

The Persian chroniclers of the thir- 
teenth century speak of raw silks offered 
as a precious commodity by the inhabit- 
ants of the Caspian shore to the Moguls 
of Timourlane. Cuirasses, called in Gui- 
lan ztrehi-ebrichim, (silken coats-of-mail,) 
made of cocoons, milled like felt, are there 
celebrated for their impermeability and 
the elasticity of their tissue. Toward 
the close of the sixteenth century, and 
during the course of the eighteenth, we 
see the silk-husbandry already very pro- 
ductive in Persia. An eye-witness, 
father Krusinski, who resided a long time 
at the court of the schahs, relates all the 
particulars concerning a treaty of peace 
which Schah Abbas wished to conclude 
with Spain in 1608 for the purpose of 
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being able to send his silks into Europe by 
sea through the Gulf of Persia, and by this 
means deprive Turkey of the advantages 
which she derived from the transportation 
of this commodity. At this time the 
native silks yielded the king, Schah Ab- 
bas, over two millions of dollars per year. 
Mill tells us that in the year 1662 a mer- 
chant vessel arrived in London with raw 
silks to the value of ninety-seven thou- 
sand pounds sterling. After these times 
the culture of the silk-worm appears to 
have made great progress in Persia. 
However, it is related that in the reign 
of Nadir Schah the inhabitants of one 
whole province, that of Mazenderan, de- 
stroyed their plantations of mulberry-trees 
and their cocooneries in order to escape the 
onerous duties with which the exchequer 
overwhelmed them. 


HATCHING OF THE EGGS, AND THE FIRST 
MOLT. 

Turee or four days after the vernal 

equinox the native silk-husbandmen com- 

mence busying themselves v vteh- 

ing. For this purpose nd 
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. REELING sILK. 


purses containing the eggs, having been 
preserved in a cool place, are carried into 
a well-warmed chamber. The hatched 
eggs are immediately deposited in the 
kalivay, a kind of basin made of fuller’s 
earth, with a flat bottom, and the edges 
a little raised, being a foot and a half in 
diameter and four or five inches deep. 
They remain there during the first period 
of their lives, nourished with mulberry 
leaves, cut into very small pieces, or, if a 
late spring has not leaved out the mulber- 
ries, they are fed with coriander leaves. 


| 


After this they become dormant, and it is | 


during their sleep that the nougani carries 
them to the cococnery. 


A GUILAN COCOONERY AND ITS HUSBAND- 
MAN. 
Tre cocoonery differs so entirely from 
everything constructed in Europe in the 
line of establishments for raising silk- 
worms, that it will be difficult for us to 
get an idea of a telembar, as the Guileks 
call their cocoonery. As you see in the 
cut, it is a kind of cage, supported aloft by 
Vou. VIII.—3 


four, six, and sometimes ten posts, observ- 
ing that it should be sufficiently strong and 
solid to sustain the weight of two men 
The parallelogram is not less than thirty 
feet long by thirteen wide; and from the 
summit of the roof which covers it, to the 
base of the posts that support it, is some 
ten feet, more or less. Two horizontal 
floors traverse the body of the building 
throughout, the lower one, which is called 
the ket, is in reality both the bed and the 
dining-table at the same time, for it is 
there that the worms both eat and sleep. 
At the commencement of the second 
molt, branches of the mulberry covered 
with leaves are given to them. A layer 
of the branches being,spread out, and the 
worms having devoured the leaves, an- 
other layer is placed over them without 
raising the first, and soon. When after 
a while these branches, mingled with the 
litter, the dead worms, &c., encumber the 
bed too much, the nougani makes holes in 
it below, and the litter and twigs which 
rest upon the surface of the bed fall down 
without disturbing the worms. ‘The upper 
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floor or purd (bridge) is made of rafters, 
and designed to support the nougani. 
Thanks to this ingenious contrivance, he 
is enabled quite at his ease to feed and 
watch his worms without being obliged to 
handle them, which, say the Guilanese, is 
very repugnant to the precious insect, and 
causes it to suffer. The space between 
the ket and the purd is outwardly shel- 
tered by matting, and at the windows also 
there are curtains, which may be opened 
and closed at pleasure. Lastly, the dazn, 
or roof, made of rice straw, has a double 
use—the exteriot shielding the worms 
from the changes of the atmosphere, and 
the interior affording a safe asylum to the 
chrysalis, which goes there to suspend 
itself and spin its cocoon. A moveable 
ladder, having one end upon the ground 
and the other resting against the rafters 
of the purd, completes the furniture of the 
tilembar. 
THE MULBERRY PLANTATIONS. 

Tue bushes, resembling enormous cab- 
hages which may be seen at the right 
and left of the cocoonery, form a plantation 
of mulberry-trees. I have seen nothing 
similar either in southern France or Italy. 
{ well-conditioned tilembar requires for its 
own use a plantation of twenty or twenty- 
five thousand dwarf mulberries. This 
prodigious number is rendered necessary 
on account of the comparatively small size 
of the trees. They are planted in squares, 
at the distance from each other of about 
three and a half feet each way. The 
trees are permitted to grow only to the 
height of five feet at the most. 
taken to clip them in the spring, so as 


Care 1s 


to leave only young branches and trees 
with short trunks. 

The confined air in such a plantation, 
and the shade induced by the contiguity 
of so many trees, make the leaves grow 
slender, and attain a remarkable transpa- 
rence and delicacy. ‘The bark of the 
branches becomes soft and smooth—a val- 

able quality wheh the leaves are not 
picked off before they are given to the 
worms. The nougani pretend that their 
worms cannot digest the leaves of old 
trees, and that they hurt themselves in 
climbing over the exerescences of old 
branches. If we believe them, many of the 
common diseases of the worm are induced 


by the poor qualities of the mulberry-leaves 
that are given them. 





| branches covered with leaves. 





But what especially commends these 
plantations of dwarf mulberry is, that they 
greatly abridge the labor of the husband- 
man, who, finding himself everywhere as 
high as the trees, and armed with a crooked 
knife, gathers a sufficiency of leaves much 
quicker than if he was obliged to climb. 

The cultivation of the mulberry by seed 
and by layers are equally well known 
here, although the former is preferred. 
Five years are required for bringing a tree 
to sufficient maturity for feeding silk- 
worms. The black or white mulberry is 
used indifferently. 

But let us retern to the tilembar, when 
the worms, awakening from their first molt, 
find themselves transported into their ket, 
and deposited upon a litter of mulberry 


The ap- 


| petite increases with the age of the worm, 
| and it is a severe task to attend them day 


; and night in a country where, after days in 


which the thermometer rises to one hun- 


| dred degrees in the sun, the nights come 


| 
| 


on rendered unwholesome by fogs from 
the marshes and infested with musquitos, 
still more insupportable than the heat. 
After the third and at the awaking from the 
fourth molt, their voracity becomes such 
that one man could not supply them, had 
not the precaution been taken to build the 
tilembar in the very midst of the planta- 
tion of mulberries. It is necessary not 
only to feed the worms, but also to defend 
them against numerous enemies. The 
musquitos come and besiege the tilembar. 
To drive them away smokes are made 
under the ket, for their bite makes the 


worms bloat and lose. their appetite 


Cold and excessive heat are equally to be 


| feared; but it is comparatively easy to 


| guard against them by closing the openings 


| of the cocoonery, or by raising the matting 


to give them alr. 


Six or seven days ordinarily elapse be- 
tween the molts, so that the silk-worm 
in Guilan does not rise to the furze until 
toward the end of the month of May. 
This depends principally on the forward- 
ness of the spring. We have already said 
that the under side of the tilembar’s roof 
serves to receive the worm when it wishes 
to make its cocoon. For this purpose the 
ceiling is provided with a netting of rice 


straw, against which branches are placed. 


The lower ends of these branches rest on 
the ket, and consequently allow the worm 
to climb up and find a suitable place. 
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This operation is called, in the country 
dialect, kedj khal miched, (the worm 
climbs the branch.) As soon as it com- 
mences they take down the ladder, after 
having nailed up the door and the other 
openings of the tilembar, and prevent all 
access to it for ten consecutive days. 


THE HARVEST, AND ASSORTMENT OF THE 
COCOONS. 

‘Tue day of opening the tilembar is a real 
family festival, The nougani makes 
presents to his wife and children, and con- 
ducts them all to see the results of his 
labor. <A few blows of the hatchet suffice 
to bring down the wood-work of the ket, 
and then they have only to step under and 
raise their eyes. If the harvest is good, 
the whole interior is seen clothed and 
incrusted with cocoons. 

The mohassil, or crown tax-gatherer, 
assists, by virtue of his office, at the open- 
ing of the cocooneries: his practiced eye 
determines at the first glance the quantity 
of silk which the harvest of cocoons can 
produce. ‘The tax is calculated according 
to the dimensions of the tilembar, which 
are determined by measuring the ket. 

All the family unite in taking down the 
cocoons. This finishes the labor of the men, 
the reeling being generally performed by 
the country women. ‘They commence by 


assorting the cocoons. ‘The cocoons de- 


signed for reproduction hatch out in the | 


shade, in the faltvay which we have al- | 


ready mentioned. The butterflies are not 
permitted to remain long together, as it is 
said to injure the litter by weakening the 
female. ‘Chey are then separated, after 
which the dombyx-mari dies, and the fe- 
male lays the litter. 

‘The assortment is made with a view to 


prevent the mingling of the different kinds | 


of butterflies. 
the form and color of the cocoons, of which 


They are distinguished by 


there are eleven varieties, four of which 


produce the finest silk; the others, that | 


of an inferior quality. 


In reeling off the silk, the operator stands | 
between the furnace and the reel, holding | 


in her right hand a little broom of rice 
straw with which she whips the cocoons 


in order to loosen the thread, an operation | 
all the more easily performed as boiling | 


water has prepared them for it. Before 
placing the thread upon the reel it is 
passed over a little iron crotchet, which 
stands upon the furnace in the open air 
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near the farm-house. The cocoon being 
entirely wound off, the operator joins the 
end of the thread to the filaments of a new 
cocoon, and the chrysalides, deprived of 
their cocoons, are immediately thrown to 
the hens, magpies, rooks, and other birds, 
who are very greedy of them, and are the 
indispensable accompaniment of every 
Guilanese silk-reeling establishment. 
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THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 





By thirsty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 
Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 
I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles; 
I bubble into eddying bays— 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow ; 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing; 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling; 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 
With many a silvery waterbreak 


Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them ali along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


_ 


steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


— 


slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 
make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


— 


murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars— 

I loiter round my cresses. 


_~ 


And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
sut I go on forever. 
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THE DELUGE—ITS EXTENT AND ITS 
MEMORIALS. 


N spe aking of the causes of the deluge, 


we shall refer only to those antecedents 
which are sometimes—and perhaps im- 
prope rly termed secondary causes. 

A more eurious history can hardly be 
conceived, than that which might be writ- 
ten of the various theories that have been 
framed to account for the Mosaic deluge. 
How men—and really great men too— 
would speculate, and weave out of their 
fancies hypotheses upon this subject, is 
one of the most singular instances of the 
manner in which the intellect worked be- 
fore the true method of induction was ap- 
plied by science. A brief summary of 
some of these notions will be appropriate 
here. Dr. Burnet, in his “ ‘Theory of the | 
Karth,” maintained that, previously to the | 





deluge, the rind of the earth was perfectly 
round and equal, without mountains and | 
valleys, and destitute of seas, and that in- 
closed within this crust was an abyss of 
water. ‘This outer crust in the course of 
time was heated by the sun, and became | 
dry and chinky, until, by the expansion of 
the water beneath, it burst, and fell into the 
abyss, and thus drowned its inhabitants. | 
The mountains, gulfs, and other inequal- | 
ities of the present face of the earth, he 
explains by the tumbling together of the 
ancient crust, And the present ocean he 
conceived to have been formed by that 
portion of the water which could not make 


its escape into the interior abyss. He, 
like many of his followers, who enlarged | 


upon his system, was driven to this extra- 
ordinary supposition, because he could not 
otherwise account for a sufficient quantity 
of water to envelop the whole globe to 
the height of the highest mountain-tops. 
He calculated that, to accomplish this, it 
would require a body of water equal to 


| eight times that of our existing oceans and 


seas ! 

The hypothesis of Mr. Ray was some- 
what similar, excepting that he supposed 
the escape of the water from the internal 
sea to have been caused by the shifting 
of the earth’s center. and so drawing after 
it the water out of its channels. 

The notions of the earth’s form enter- 
tained by Dr. Halley were essentially the 
same ; but, astronomer-like, it was more 
in his line to account for the issue of the 
water from its secret reservoir by the 
shock of a comet, whereby, he conceived, 
the polar and diurnal rotation of the earth 
was instantly changed. ‘ The great agi- 
tation,” he says, “ that must have been 
occasioned by it in the sea, would be suf 
ficient to account for al] those strange ap- 
pearances of heaping vast quantities of 
earth, and high cliffs upon beds of shell 
which were once at the bottom of the sea, 
and raising up mountains where none ex- 
isted before. Such a shock as this, im- 
pelling the solid parts, would occasion the 
waters, and all fluid substances that were 
unconfined as the sea is, to run violently 
with an impetus to that part of the earth 
where the blow was received, and that 
with force sufficient to take with it the 
very bottom of the ocean, and remove it 
to the land.” It is surprising a mind 
like that of Dr. Halley did not perceive 
that, in this ease, the difficulty is not so 
much in understanding how all creatures 
were destroyed, as how. Noah and his 
family could possibly have been preserved. 
Moreover, sucha shock would have brought 
an instantaneous deluge ; whereas we are 
informed that it was gradual. 

This ingenious theory was followed 
with various modifications by Whiston, in 
his work entitled, “* A New Theory of the 
Earth.” ‘The writer of this treatise first 
propounded his views hypothetically ; but 
afterward, upon calculating that the comet 


| of 1680 actually appeared on the 28th of 


November, B. C. 2349, he published his 
tract with the title, ‘“* The cause of the 
deluge demonstrated.” 

Other thinkers have felt that the specu 
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lations of these philosophers have imposed | 
too heavy a tax upon their credulity ; but 
being unable to supply their place with 
such as would be less unreasonable, they 
at once, and very unceremoniously. cut 
the knot. They regarded the subject as 

out of the range of scientific inquiry, and | 
referred the whole operation of the uni- 
versal deluge to divine omnipotence alone. 


‘Their supposition implied the immediate 
creation, by the Almighty fiat, of the re- 
quisite quantity of water for the occasion ; 
which, according to Dr. Burnet, we have | 
seen was equal to about eight times that 

contained in our ocean beds. But this, in | 
truth, is not all. If we admit this mode | 
of solution, then this miracle requires the | 
supposition of a series of attendant mira- 


cles of so stupendous a character as would 
throw the fabulous miracles of the Hindoo | 
mythology entirely in the shade. The | 
addition of such a vast quantity of water 

to the earth’s mass would so increase its 

weight, that it would disarrange the whole | 
of the solar system, in which our globe is | 
balanced with such beautiful precision. 
Not only would it require the readjust- | 


ment of the relative distances of all the 


bodies composing our solar system; but 
a like rearrangement must be extended to 
the whole of our starry cluster; yea, 
doubtless, to all the nebule systems like- 
wise. ‘Then, again, as this addition of 
water to the volume of our globe was de- 
signed to be for a temporary period only, | 
to attain a specific object, it must have | 
been annthilated as soon as the purpose 
for which it was sent ha! been answered. 
But this creation of nv v matter, and its 
subsequent annihilation, .s contrary to all 
our knowledge of what takes place, or has | 
taken place, in the physical universe. It | 
is not probable that, since this stupendous | 
system of first the | 
hands of its Maker, a single atom has | 
ever been added to or taken away from | 
the sum of the whole. In popular lan- | 
guage, we say a thing is destroyed when 


worlds came from 


It is destroyed only as 
that particular thing. Every particle of 
which it is composed remains. The form 
only is changed ; the substance still ex- 
ists. This consideration, together with 
the overwhelming magnitude of the at- 
tending miracles which would be neces- 
sary, apply with irresistible force against 
the hypothesis that the waters of the deluge 
were created by an act of omnipotence, 


it is only burned. 


and subsequently extinguished by the Al- 
mighty will. And, especially so, when 
the whole may be accounted for by sim- 
pler and more rational means. 

Another class of facts, which tell against 
the hypothesis of the universality of the 
Noachian deluge, has been urged with 
much force by the late Dr. Pye Smith, 
derived from the actual existence, at the 
present moment, of many individual trees, 
in Africa and America, which are proved 
to have been growing from a period long 
prior to the flood. ‘These could not have 
survived that event had they been covered 
with water for the space of time during 
which the waters are said to have pre- 
vailed upon the earth. It is now com- 
monly known, that the age of trees may 
be ascertained from the number of rings 
formed concentrically around the pith, a 
new one being added every year. Indi- 
vidual trees are still living, which, accerd- 
ing to this method of calculation, have 
been growing from a date anterior to the 
deluge. De Candolle, in his Physiologie 
Vegetale, assigns the age of the baobab of 
Senegal at five thousand two hundred and 
thirty years, and the taxodium of Mexico 
at from four thousand to six thousand 
years. These have 
been confirmed by Professor Henslow. 

Further, there is a district in the south- 
ern part of France, more than forty miles 
in length and twenty in breadth, com- 
prised in the ancient provincial divisions 
of Auvergne and Languedoc. In this dis- 
trict are a vast number of extinct volca- 
noes. ‘The peculiar interest belonging to 
this region arises from the circumstance 
that it never has been submerged beneath 
the sea, or any other body of water, 
throughout the entire period of its geo- 
logical and geographical structure, during 
which it has undergone a great succession 
of changes. ‘The great antiquity of these 
cones of land is demonstrated from the 
fact that since the activity of the volea- 
noes has ceased, rivers have worn for 
themselves new channels; some of them 
having, during a long course of ages, cut 
a way for themselves through masses of 
columnar basalt of no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in thickness, and have 
even eaten into the granite rocks beneath. 
But the most conclusive evidence of the 
remoteness of the period at which the 
cone and lava of Tartaret (one of these 
volcanoes, which has been most minutely 


calculations since 








examined) originated, is derived from the | 


age to which the bone deposit immediately 
under the lava belongs. It was stated by 
Mr. C. Lyell, in a paper read at the Royal 
Institution in April, 1847, that over these 
deposits have been poured a mass of lava 
to the thickness of thirty feet. 
examined some of these animal remains 
for Mr. Lyell, and recognized among them 
the Equus fossilis, and others of extinct 
species. Mr. L. thinks it probable “ that 
the deposits of red argillaceous sand, un- 
der the lava, containing these remains, 
were derived chiefly from volcanic matter, 
which the eruption of Tartaret threw out, 
and that the fossil animals perished by 
floods occasioned by that outburst.”” Now, 
since these volcanic cones consist of pum- 


Mr. Owen | 


ice-stone and other loose and light sub- 


stances, “it is self-evident,” says Dr. 
Smith, “ that these could not have with- 
stood the action of a flood: they must 
have been broken down and washed away 
with the first rush of water.” 

Surely when such a formidable army 
of objections, nay, impossibilities, rise up 


against us, it is time that we begin to do | 


what we should have done before—and 


that is, simply to inquire whether the 
word of God really demands of us the be- 
lief that the deluge was universal. Are 
we wise in shutting our eyes against sound 
inquiry, and regarding it beforehand as a 
settled thing? 
have arrived at the right meaning of 
God’s book? 


upon us to consider this question calmly 


Are we so sure that we 
Especially is it incumbent 


and patiently, since this is one of the ob- 
jections made by the infidel denier of the 


fact of the deluge. ‘*‘ We see no apparent 


7 a 
necessity for a universal deluge,” he says, 


“when the same result might have been 
It would 


not comport with our limits to do more 


accomplished by a partial one.” 


than cite two or three authorities, to show 


that the opinion of the universality of the | 


deluge was not only doubted, but even 
denied, by pious men and Biblical ex- 
positors long before modern geologists 
began to methodize their facts into a sci- 


ence. The learned Vosius says :— 


*““No reason obliges us to extend the inunda- 
tion of the deluge beyond the bounds which 
were inhabited ; yea, it is altogether absurd to 
aver that the effect of a punishment inflicted 
upon mankind only should extend to those 
parts where no man lived. Although we should, 


therefore, believe that part of the earth only 
to have been overflowed by water which we have 
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mentioned, and which is not a hundredth part 
of the terrestrial globe, the deluge will never- 
theless be unirersa/, since the destruction was 
universal, and overwhelmed the whole habitable 
earth.” Again: “I see no urgent necessity 
from Scripture to assert,” says Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, “that the tlood did spread over all the 
surface of the earth. ‘That all mankind, those 
in the ark excepted, were destroyed by it, is 
most certain, according to Scripture. The flood 
was universal as to mankind; but from thence 
follows no necessity at all of asserting the uni- 
versality of it as to the globe, unless it be suf- 
ficiently proved that the whole earth was peo- 
pled before the flood, which I despair of ever 
seeing proved.” Further: “It is not to be 
supposed,” writes Matthew Poole, “that the 
entire globe was covered with water. Where 
was the need of overwhelming those regions in 
which there were no human beings? It would 
be highly unreasonable to suppose that man- 
kind had so increased before the deluge as to 
have penetrated to all the corners of the earth. 
It is indeed not probable that they had ex- 
tended be yond the limits of Syria and Meso 
potamia, 


If we turn away from these mere human 
authorities to the word of God itself, we 
shall find ourselves—with one exception, 
to which we shall presently refer—abso- 
lutely relieved from all difficulty upon the 
subject, simply by applying a canon of 
interpretation to the history of the deluge 
which we are obliged to apply in number- 
less other cases, in order to avoid contra 
dictions and absurdities. ‘The canon to 
which we refer is, that we should fre- 
quently understand only a large amount 
in number and quantity, when ‘universal 
terms are employed. 

We stated that there was one difficulty 
in the Scripture narrative, which the ap- 
plication of this rule of Scripture inter- 
pretation would not meet. The sacred 
historian states, that on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month, the ark rested 
Now, if 
the ark rested upon the mountain which 


upon the mountains of Ararat. 


now goes by that name in Armenia, and 
if that mountain was really covered with 
water, it is evident that it could have 
been no partial deluge. An inundation 
which rose to the height of seventeen thou- 
sand seven hundred feet, must, by its flux 
and efflux, have overspread all other por- 
tions of the globe. We shall adopt the 
same method of approach to this as we 
have done to several other difficulties in 
these pages, and inquire if ancient au- 
thorities are uniform in opinion about the 
locality of the ark’s resting-place. In 
doing this we shall find that an agreement 
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has by no means prevailed upon this sub- 


ject. 
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sented as floating 
in water. This 
coin receives ad- 
ditional _interest 
from the custom 
which prevailed of 
embellishing an- 
cient coins with 
figures which re- 
lated to the tradi- 
tions and mythol- 
ogies of the place 
where they were 
struck. And on 


| the authority of Mr. Bryant we learn that 


Jerome bears testimony to the fact | 


that Ararat was a name given generally | 


to the 
and not to any particular mountain. 


mountainous region 


of Armenia, | 


The | 


Mosaic account states, that the ark rested | 


““ upon the mountains of Ararat”—and not 
upon one particular mountain, according 
All the Greek in- 
terpreters render the Hebrew word Ararat 
the Armenia. The Vulgate 
translates Montes 
Te Tra 


Shuckford suggested that some locality 


to the popular notion. 


name 
the 


Armeniorum.* 


by 
terms, 


more easterly coincides better with the 


Armenia, | 


Scripture account of the place where the | 


ark rested; for it is said that the families 
of the sons of Noah, as they journeyed 
from the east, found a plain in the land 


of Shinar. Gen. x1, 2. 


But Shinar, which | 


corresponds with Babylonia, lies nearly | 


south of the modern Ararat. 


It is, there- 


fore, probable that the true resting-place | 


of the ark lies further south. 

Bryant quotes a part of the song of the 
Sybil: ‘* On the frontiers of black Phrygia 
rises a lofty mountain called Ararat.” It 
is a remarkable fact that the Phrygian 
city, called Apamea, was anciently named 
Cibotus, which signifies, in Greek, an ark, 
and is the very word employed by the 
LXX, and also by the apostle, to desig- 
nate the ark. Heb. xi, 7; 1 Pet. iii, 30. 
All over this region are found remarkable 
memorials of the deluge. A medal, or 
coin, of Philip the Elder was struck at 
this place, which bears on its reverse a 
representation of the ark, with a bird 
bearing the olive branch in its beak. The 
name Noe, which is the Greek for Noah, 
is seen written on the rude vessel repre- 


° In Jer. li, 27, Ararat is named where evi- 
dently Armenia is meant. 


there was a tradition that the ark itself 
rested upon the hill of Celene, where the 
city of Cibotus was founded. 

Before we leave the subject of Ararat, 
we must refer to another objection, urged 
with great force by Dr. Pye Smith, against 
the notion that the mountain which now 
goes by that name was the true resting- 
place of the ark. It is argued by this 
eminent Biblical scholar that it would have 
been impossible for Noah and his family 
to have made a descent from that moun- 
tain. An ineffectual attempt té ascend the 
loftiest peak of Ararat, which rises far 
above the limits of eternal snow, was made 
by Tournefort in the year 1700. The 
Turkish pasha of Bayazeed subsequently 
fitted out an expedition, and buiit huts at 
various stations, supplied with provisions ; 
but his people suffered so much amid the 
snows and masses of ice, and were unable 
to endure the rarefied atmosphere of that 
altitude, that they were obliged to abandon 
the project. An ascent, however, was 
made by Dr. Parrot in 1829. He pub- 
lished an account of his enterprise some 
time afterward. We have had our minds 
familiarized with the perils attending an 
ascent of Mont Blane, but this mountain 
is not so lofty as the Armenian Ararat by 
nearly two thousand feet! When we re- 
member, moreover, that for about five thou- 
sand feet this mountain is covered with 
perpetual snow, can we conceive the pos- 
sibility of the descent of four men and 
four women, together with all the animals 
inclosed within the ark, without having 
recourse to another miracle? Nor are 
we helped in the matter by supposing the 
ice and snow all dissolved by the waters 
of the flood, for in that case the precip- 
itous pinnacles and naked rocks would 
have been exposed, from which the diffi- 
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culties, if possible, would have been in- 
creased. The safer plan will be to refrain 





| vast body of water, which being heaved 


| up to a great height might roll and per- 


from fixing upon any particular mountain | 


until more decisive evidence is adduced ; 
and to keep to the simple terms of Scrip- 
ture, which speaks of the ark resting upon 
‘the mountains of Ararat,” by which is 
signified, as we have seen, the mountains 
of Armenia. 

Regarding, then, the view of a partial 
deluge, as to space—Dbeing coextensive only 
with the limits over which the earth’s 
population had spread—as violating no 
Scripture statement when rightly inter- 
preted, we proceed to inquire whether the 
principles and facts of geological science 
will afford us any corroboration and illus- 
tration of such a phenomenon. Sir © 
Lyell says :-— 

“There are two conditions, either of which 
will make it possible for any region to be cov- 
ered by a deluge. First, extensive lakes ele- 
vated above the level of the ocean, as Lake 
Superior, raised six hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, the waters of which may be suddenly 
let loose by the rending or sinking down of the 
barriers during earthquakes ; and hereby a re- 
zion as extensive as the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, inhabited by a population of several 
millions, might be deluged. Secondly, large 
tracts of land below the sea level, as certain 
parts of Asia. The lowest parts surrounding 
the Caspian Sea are three hundred feet below 
the Euxine; here the diluvial waters might 
verflow the summits of the hills rising above 
the level plain three hundred feet ; and if de- 
pressions still more profound existed in any 
former time in Asia, the tops of still higher 
mountains may have been covered.” 


Now, in the district lying immediately 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia, there 
once existed an inland sea, of probably 
larger dimensions than the Mediterranean. 
It is impossible now to decide, from the 
condition of the existing surface, at what 
time the waters were drained off their an- 
cient bed ; but indubitable proofs exist, in 
littoral and marine remains, that it was 
so drained at acomparatively recent period. 
Let us now suppose that the bed of this 
ancient sea was gradually elevated by 
such causes as are still at work in that 
neighborhood, and the effect would evi- 
dently be the inundation of the whole of 
that territory, which we suppose to have 
been the primitive abode of mankind, 
whose complete destruction must have en- 
sued. 

Again, “‘ the sudden conversion,” says 
Lyell elsewhere, “ of part of the unfathom- 
able ocean into shoal, would displace a 


! e Ph 
; continent. 


manently submerge a large portion of the 
A glance at the map will 
show that the whole district of Western 
Asia, which we take to have been the 


| abode of the antediluvian world, was emi- 


nently suited to such inundations, girt 


| about as it is by the waters of the Mediter- 
| ranean, the Red, the Black, the Caspian, 


| 


| 





and the Persian seas. It is possible, how- 


| ever, that some of these inland seas might 


have been first formed by the elevation of 
the level of the surrounding land, at the 
time of the subsidence of the waters of 
the flood. 
whatever is done to any part of Scripture 


To say the least, no violence 


by this more modern theory of the cause 
of the deluge. And such causes as these, 
which would have been abundantly suf- 
ficient to have introduced that awful eca- 
tastrophe, are precisely similar to many 
that have been in activity in more recent 
times, and such as are in operation at this 
moment in many parts of the earth. Sir 
C. Lyell has arrived at the conclusion, 
from observations which he himself has 
made, that a great portion of Sweden stood 
higher above the sea at the period of his 
last visit than it did twenty or thirty years 
before. It is well known that the fre- 
quent effect of earthquakes is to cause 
oscillations and changes of level. The 
visitations of 1822 and 1835 along the 
whole coast of Chili, from the Andes far 
out to the sea, comprising an area of 
one hundred thousand square miles, are to 
be ascribed to this cause; the effect of 
which was to raise the level on the north 
side two feet higher above the high-water 
mark; and on the south side to leave it 
two feet lower than it was previously to 
the catastrophe. 

But the most remarkable phenomenon, 
and one which will best serve to illustrate 
some of the causes which produced the 
Mosaic deluge, is the submergence and 
the subsequent elevation of the celebrated 
temple of Jupiter Serapis, in the bay of 
Baie, near Naples. ‘This temple was 
erected long before the commencement of 
the Christian era. A marble column was 
dug up in the neighborhood, on which was 
carved an inscription which dates as far 
back as 105 B.C. All that now remains 


| of the fabric, besides the pavement, is sev- 


| eral pillars, each about forty feet in height. 


The surface of these pillars is smooth and 
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A, B, Two different sea levels. «@, a, a, Perforations made when submerged. 


uninjured to the height of twenty feet | through all the streams of ancient his- 


above their pedestals. Above that alti- 
tude, upward for about nine feet, there are 
remarkable perforations of considerable 
size and depth. On examination, these 
piercings were found to have been formed 
by a species of marine perforating bivalve, 
Lithodomus. 
in the sea, and bore their habitations in 
calcareous rocks. 


These Lithodomi live only 


From this, and other 
need not here detail, it 
has been demonstrated that these columns 


facts which we 


have, sinee their erection, been submerged 
beneath the sea to a depth above these 
And 


they must have retained this position for 


perforations, or equal to thirty feet. 


a great length of time before they were 
again raised to their present level above 
the 
must these successive alterations of the 


sea. And so gently and gradually 
level of the land have taken place, on 
which these pillars stand, that they have 
been only slightly declined from the per- 
pendicular. 

We need, then, only to conceive of sim- 
ilar eauses to these being brought into 
activity, to be followed by similar effects 
in the region of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and we have all that we require to explain 
the great deluge of waters which destroyed 
the race of man. And it has been proved 
that the whole of that locality abounds 
with traces of volcanic action. May we 


not then give an unhesitating affirmative 

to the question so forcibly put by Professor 

Sedgwick, in one of his letters to Hum- 
¢ 


boldt : 
great oscillations of natural level, and have 


“If we have the clearest proofs of 


a right to make use of them, while we 
seek to explain some of the latest phe- 
nomena of geology, may we not reasonably 
suppose 1 
history, similar oscillations have taken 


that, within the period of human 


place in those parts of Asia which were 
the cradle of our race, and may have pro- 
duced that destruction among the earlier 
families of man which is described in our 
sacred books, and of which so many tra- 
ditions have been brought down to us 


| 


tory ?” 
All that now remains to complete our 
argument is, to ascertain if such natural 


| operations as we have described would 


have manifested themselves during their 
activity in a manner that would harmonize 
with the brief but very graphic language 
of the sacred writer. 
then, either the bed of that inland sea 
which we have seen once existed to the 
north of Syria or Mesopotamia, or that of 
the Indian Ocean, to have been gradually 


Let us suppose, 


elevated by volcanic action; then, in the 
first case, the waters would gradually have 
submerged the plain to the south, and, in 
the ease, a similar effect would 
have followed; for a rise of water must 
immediately have taken place in the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, which would 


second 


| have gradually swollen in the great valley 


of the Jordan and of the river Euphrates, 
and have been followed by the inundation 
of all the low lands and plains south of the 
high table-lands and mountains of Syria 
and Armenia. 

We can scarcely conceive of more ap- 
propriate language to describe these phe- 
nomena than that employed by the sacred 
historian, when he says, ‘* All the foun- 
tains” —or “ floodgates,” as we read in the 


| margin—* of the great deep were broken 


up.” This is precisely how the thing 
would have appeared to the senses of 


the And 


style of lan- 


those who witnessed 


the 


scenes. 


invariable Scripture 


| guage, when speaking of the operations 


|of nature, is not according to scientific 


| terranean agencies. 


accuracy, but rather as they appear to the 
senses. 

Other natural phenomena would have 
attended the action of these wonderful sub- 
For instance, “ it is 


| well known,” says a distinguished ge- 


| ologist, “ that in voleanic eruptions, drench- 


| ing rains are often the result of the sudden 


condensation of the aqueous vapor.” In 
addition, therefore, to the rains which visit 
our earth from ordinary causes, we may 





suppose the inundation occasioned by the 


“breaking up” of “ all the floodgates of 


the great deep,” to have been attended with | 


extraordinary rains from the continual con- 
densation of vapor emitted from the bub- 
bling, boiling, and seething voleanoes— 


fully justifying the strong metaphor, “ the 














windows of heaven were opened.” And 
these processes would also continue as 
long as the causes were in action, until 
all the high lands and mountain-tops of 
the district would be entirely covered from 
human sight. 

Thus, in the fore pyoine page s, we have | 
not appealed to the fancies of our readers, 
but to their reason and judgments ; we have 
exercised no ingenious arts of exposition, 
but have simply placed the phenomena of 
the awful event and the Scripture state- 
ments side by side; and we think it cannot 
but be at once obyious that the language 
of Moses exactly corre S] onds with these 
phenomena, when he says that ‘all the 
fluodgates of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows of heaven were 
opened. 

denials a 
IAD ’ TT 
BABIE BELL. 
THe PORM OF A LITTLE LIFE THAT WAS BUT THREE 
APRILS LONG, 
Have you not heard the poet tell 
How came the dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours? 
The gates of heaven were left ajar: 
With folded hands and dreamy ey: 
She wandered out of Paradise! 

She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hung in the depths of purple even- 

Its bridges, running to and fr 

O’er which the white-winged sera 

Be aring the holy dead to heaven! 

She touched a bridge of flowers—th feet, 

So light they did not bend the bells 


; upon the flowers ! 
And al rang ly sweet! 
And thus came dainty bi 


Into this w 





She came and brought delicious May! 
he swallows built beneath the 
Like out the leave S, 


rok 


eave 
sunbeams, in and 
The 
The lily swung its noiseless bi 

And o’er the por h the 

Seem’d bursting with its 
QO, earth was full of pleasant 
When came the d uinty Babie Bell 


Into this w 


ns went the 





rld of ours! 


O Babie, dainty Babie Bell! 


How fair she grew from day to day! 


What woman-nature filled her eves! 


What poetry within them lay 
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Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 
So full of meaning, pure and bright, 
As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise ! 
And we loved Babie more 4nd more: 
O never in our hearts before 
Such holy love was born; 
We felt we had a link between 
This real world and that unseen— 
The land of deathless morn! 
And for the love of 
For love of her whom God led forth— 
The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Babie came from Paradise ! 
For love of Him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain, 
We said, “ Sweet Christ !’’"—our hearts bent 
down 
Like violets after rain! 


those dear « yes, 


And now the orchards which were once 
All white and rosy in their bloom 

Filling the crystal heart of air 
With ge ntle pulses of perfume 

Were thick with ye llow juic y fruit ; 

The plums were globes of honey rare, 

And soft-cheek’d peaches blush’d and fell! 

The grapes were purpling in the grange ; 

And time wrought just as rich a change 
In little Babie Bell! 

Her petite form more perfect grew, 

And in her features we could trace, 
In softened curves, her mother’s face : 

Her angel nature ripened too. 

We thought her lovely when she came, 
But she was holy, saintly now— 
Around her pale and lofty brow 

We saw a slender ring of flame! 


Sometimes she said a few strange words 
Whose meanings lay beyond our reach: 
God's hand had taken away the seal 
Which held the port ils of her spe ech! 
She never was a child to us; 
We never held her being’s key ! 
We could not teach her holy things! 
She was Christ’s self in purity! 
It came upon us by degrees ; 
We saw its shadow ere it fell, 
The knowledge that our God hath sent 
His messenger for Babie Bell! 
We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, 
And all our thoughts ran into tears! 
And all our hopes were changed to tears, 
The sunshine into dismal rain! 
Aloud we cried in our belief :— 
“O, smite us gently, gently, God! 
Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 
And pe rfect crow through crief r 
Ah, how we loved her, God ean tell! 
Her little heart was cased in ours 
They ’re broken caskets—Babie Bell! 
At last he came, the messenger, 
The messenger from unseen lands: 
And what did d iinty Babie Bell? 
She only crossed her little hands! 
She only looked more meek and fair! 
We parted back her silken hair ; 
We laid some buds upon her brow— 
Death’s bride arrayed in flowers! 4 
And thus went dainty Babie Bell 
Out of this world of ours! 








IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL IN FRANCE. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


N our last article we referred to the 

opinion of Bulwer, and other writers, 
that the French national temperament has 
been undergoing a change since the first 
Revolution—that its old gayety has gone. 
There is not enough deep sensibility in 
the French heart for humor. ‘The asser- 
tion may seem paradoxical, but it is true. 
There never was a humorous man who 
had not a fountain of pathos within him. 
Humorous writers have usually been mel- 
ancholy men. Don 
Quixote while desponding in prison, Cow- 


Cervantes wrote 
per wrote John Gilpin while in religious 
despair. Dr. Rush somewhere mentions 
that a hypochondriae once called upon a 
celebrated Italian physician for medical 
relief ; the prescription was that he should 
associate with a notable humorist of Rome. 
“ Alas! doctor,” replied the sufferer, “I 
am he myself.” Byron refers to this par- 
adox of the heart in his fragmentary jour- 
nal; he could not write good tragedy, he 
he was too melancholy. 
His verse turned to humor. 


says, because 

What is thus individually the fact, is 
aggregately true of nations. The sensi- 
bility which is easily touched with the 
humorous impressions of life is equally 
susceptible of its other impressions ; and 
as its sad ones are, alas! infinitely more 


frequent than the humorous, a man of 


humo: is most habitually a man of sad- 
ness. And therefore it is that a man 
of humer is almost invariably a gen- 


erous—a good man. He may be weak— 
for men of strong sensibility are very 


likely to be so—but his weaknesses are 
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though a rare, is not, however, a very 
high effort of the intellect. Profound 
minds are seldom witty. Wit is shrewd 
rather than intellectual; and hence it is 
We will 
accord, then, wit to the French, but in 


proof still of our assertion that they lack 


often more amiable and kindly than the | 


severer virtues of men of little feeling. 
But this is moralizing, if not sermonizing. 

The not 
they are not humorous because they na- 


French are humorous, and 


tionally lack sensibility. They have wit; 
no language contains more fine sayings— 
bons mots, jeux d’esprit. It is a study 
among them to succeed in smart verbal- 
isms. This is to be spirituelle, as they 
say; and a more striking moral indication 
of the national heart could hardly be 
given than their use of that word. 


The | 


critics have long settled the difference | 


between wit and humor. The former 
proceeds mostly from the mind—the 
latter from the heart. The former | 


humor, and that they lack humor because 
they are deficient in sensibility. 

In fine, were we asked to give a moral 
analysis of the French character, we 
should mention this want of sensibility as 
its chief characteristic. Moral sensibility 
—taking that phrase in its widest sense— 
is unknown to the character. 
Individual examples, dear to us person- 
ally, rise up before us, at this moment, 
almost to rebuke the hard saying; but, 
we repeat, we are speaking of the na- 


national 


tional character. 

There is but little of it in the literature 
or the art of France. No woman ever 
showed more heart or more intellect in 
her writings than Madame de Stael; she 
is, as yet, the greatest of her sex known 
in the history of literature—a superh, a 
glorious creature! but she was a Swiss, and 
Protestant. 
burn with sensibility, though it be morbid 
passion; but he also was a Swiss, and had 
Voltaire was a 


a Swiss Rousseau’s pages 


a Protestant education. 
real Frenchman—full born and educated 
by the Jesuits ; he had a small enough head, 
as his cranium shows, but an incomparably 
smaller heart. On the stone monument 
which contains his heart, in his apartment 
at Ferney, he says, ‘‘ My heart is here, 
but my spirit is everywhere.” It would 
have been an affectionate saying from any 
other man; but, as coming from him, it 
conveys a keen satire. His spirit, his 
fine subtile his 
against all truth and goodness, are, in- 
deed, everywhere ; but what sentiment of 
the heart has he left to the world? Ber- 
nardin St. Pierre is the best exception to 
our criticism that we can now recall. All 
the world weeps, in childhood at least, 
over the story of Paul and Virginia. It 
is one of those thoroughly ‘ human” 
books which, like Goldsmith’s Viear, De- 
fue’s Crusoe, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim, can- 
not lose its interest unless the common 
human heart shall lose its best instinets. 
The actual French literature is almost 
boundless ; we cannot pronounce judgment 


and sayings, sarcasms 


upon it, except from the critical ‘* Re- 


views.” According to the most favorable 
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of these, it can be but little better than 
that which preceded it, only more fierce 
in passion and less powerful in talent. 
French fictions, and especially the French 
comedy, are usually caricatures of the 
most sacred relations of the heart and of 
the life—those relations which give both 
to the 
which 
The 


French domestic life is peculiar, and owes 


moral integrity and moral beauty 


personal affections, and without 


there is no stability even to states. 
its peculiarity, we think, to this want of 
sensibility. They have no term answer- 
ing to our sweet word “ home,” and they 
ure quite as destitute of the thing itself. 
Their in-door arrangements, especially in 
the large 


communities, are foreign to our 


notions of domestic intimacy and affection. 


It is seldom that a common French family 


has a house exclusively to itself. Each 
story is a “ ménage” by itself, with its 
kitchen, its saloons, chambers, &e. Very 


‘ genteel” boarding-houses, charging at 
the rate of ten dollars a week per person, 
are often found on the fifth story—which 


means the sixth story with for the 


us, 
French find it convenient universally to 
forget the first story in the long enumera- 
tion. <A “ coneierge,” 

} 


or two on the 


occupying a room 
ground-floor, keeps guard 
of the common entrance, in behalf of all 
the tenant families, and is paid by them 
all. If the latter do not eat at the 


taurants and 


res- 
cafes, as families, and ha- 
bitually, vet meals at home are so easual 


as to deprive French domestic life of 


that charm of the “ family table’ which 
an Englishman or an American prizes 
next to the “ family fireside,” if not the 


Real French life 


much of it is in the thea- 


: : 7 
“family altar 
of doors 


ter or the ball-room. Home is but a sort 


of domestic 


< 


6} : 35 4 } . 
purecau ——a place ol 


resort- for the “ toilet,’ for the fami- 


ly business, for sleep, and rest from thie 
excitements of the real life which is with- 


} 


out its precincts. Now, if there may be 


ome comforts, and even affections, there 


can certainly be no sacredness, in a home 


like this. And may not the domestic de- 
moralization which has been so character- 
istic of France be owing greatly to this 


want of home life 2 


that a 


We are happy to say 


general reformation has taken 


place in French domestic morals withir 
the present century. 
sult of that 
tion which we described in our preceding 


It is perhaps a re- 


reaction of the first Revolu- 
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beeause they suffer less. 


article. Apparently, Paris is a much more 
virtuous city than London or New-York ; 
it may not be really so; for French im- 
morality is not vulgar, or at least gross, as 
Grace and outward propri- 
ety are essential to a Frenchman’s tastes 


is Saxon vice. 


In his language alone 
can he be gross. But the general im- 
provement of French manners is not alto- 
Libertine abbés, 


even in his vices. 


gether in appearance. 
bishops, and cardinals, could not now be 
tolerated in France. Richelieu and Du- 
bois would have to fly out of the country. 


The clergy, of all denominations, have 


generally an exemplary reputation. Louis 
Philippe’s court afforded a good example ; 
that of Napoleon ITI. is dubious; but sean- 
dal hesitates somewhat respecting it. A 


memorable instance of crime, in connec- 


tion with the former, shook the throne, and 


helped on the Revolution—a fact which 
speaks well for the progress of French 


morals. In faet, nothing could be more 


absurd than the notion, entertained gener- 


ally among us. of the prevalence of domestic 
infidelity in France. Whatever may be 
said of the deficiencies and discomforts of 
French homes, whatever may have deen 
their demoralization in the last century, 
they are now as generally virtuous as 
those-of perhaps any other European coun- 
try except Great Britain. It is our opinion 
that the lower classes in France are more 
generally virtuous than those of England, 
Our country- 
man, Rev. Mr. Coleman, in his volumes 
His 
the 


provinces, and quite into the intimate life 


on Europe, makes a similar remark. 


agricultural researches led him into 


of the peasants. He was struck every- 
where with their superiority to the En- 
glish field-laborers, both in the amiability 
of their manners and the purity of their 
Especially the 


peasants did he observe the absence of 


morals. among female 
hat demoraliz: and grossness whict 
that cemoralization and grossness which 


characterize the degraded female laborers 


| of the English fields, coal-mines, and fac- 


tories. One reason of the difference is, 
perhaps, the fact that religion has some 
hold upon the former, but scarcely any 
upon the latter. 
notion of the moral influence of Popery, as 


-We have no favorable 


the reader has well enough learned in the 
course of these articles; but almost any 
religion is better than none ; and the masses 
in France are so trained to, at least, the 
forms of their religion that it becomes a 





habit with them, and goes with them 
through life, with more or less restraint. 
The degraded masses of England, and, to 
some extent, of our own country, grow up 
about to say, but 
Heathens have 
religious forms atleast ; Protestantism, by 


—heathens we were 


that would not be correct 


its deficient system of early training, raises 
up masses of popular atheists, or at least 
a class which an American term alone can 
describe—* nothingarians.” 

One of the many blessings of the great 
the of the 


right of primogeniture, by which titles and 


“ Revolution” was abolition 
landed estates were kept in a single family ; 
that right exists yet in England, and is 
The old feudal 
estates of I'ranee are now generally di- 

This 


division of the soil has afforded the oppor- 


its chief politieal curse. 
vided and sold out in small farms. 


tunity of becoming land-holders to an im- 
mense portion of the common people, and, 
with this new dignity have come new 
self-respect, new habits of economy and 
industry, new interest in public order and 
security, and new regards for the 
The French 
now, we think, making greater advance- 
both industrial and moral im- 
than any other 
Next to an improved religion 


and general virtue. are 


ments In 
provements European 


people. 
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to appreciate “the great French trage- 
dies” after reading Shakspeare. Cor- 
neille, Racine and Voltaire seem to him 
Their 


stiff dignity, their stately didactics, their 


to rise on stilts, not on wings. 


paucity of scene and of character, cannot 
be redeemed by their occasiona! utterance 
of noble but elaborated sentiments. ‘The 
of life and richness of genius 
which characterize so marvelously En- 


fullness 


glish dramatic literature, are looked for in 
The 
modern French comedy is the nearest 
But while the elder 


vain in the classic drama of France 


approach to them. 


| dramatic writers of France crippled them- 


laws | 


| that it takes precedence of any other. 


they need an improved system of domestic | 


these 
Both, we think, will yet be de- 


lite, in order to secure 
ments. 
veloped in the progress they are making. 
The possession of small farms among the 
peasants, and the increase of cemmercial 
and manufacturing business in the towns 
and cities, will tend still more to sober the 


advance- | 


selves by their adherence to the Greek 
models and the old dramatic proprieties, 
the later writers, with their greater free- 
dom and richness, err in the opposite ex- 
treme, and degenerate into superficiality 
and persiflage. in 
I’rance seems, in fine, to aim no longer at 


Dramatic literature 
artistic excellence and permanent literary 
rank, but at passing effect. 

But the scientific intellect of the coun- 
try will bear comparison with that of any 
We hesitate but little to say 
A 
singular fact is it that this people, sup- 
posed to be nationally gay and superficial. 
should present the best results of severe 
studies and of modern practical sciences. 


other land. 


La Place can be ranked second to Newton, 
if not fully by his side. 
comparative anatomy and paleontology, 


Cuvier founded 


which amounts almost to saying that he 
founded Lavoisier gave 
the verv language of that most valuable 


geology. us 


| of practical sciences — chemistry ; and 


national frivolity, and to create tastes for | 


And 


with the latter will come, more or Jess di- 


more intimate, more domestic life. 


rectly, that intelligence and those virtues 
which make a population revolt from Po- 
pery. 
good comfortable homes. 


Popery cannot intrench itself in 


now for the out-door life of the French: 


calculations. 
It is a pageant | 
| representatives 


give them a love of in-door life and its | 
The medical savans of France lead the 


chief value to them is gone. 


The intellectual life of the French is | 


remarkably vigorous, though not so much 
in literature (by which it is most popularly 
known to us) as in science. It has no 
poetry, and cannot have by the very 
structure of the language. The Henri- 
ade cannot be read through by a man of 
taste, and it is the only epie claimed by 
the French. 


An Englishman finds it hard | 


Frenchmen are continually adding to its 
Leverier has given us the 
marvelous fact the discovery of a 
planet, which had never been seen from 


resources, 


of 


ours, by the magic of mere mathematical 
Arago has stood by the side 
of Humboldt as one of the encyclopedic 
of modern knowledge. 
Daguerre has given us the daguerreotype. 


world in their department. Her histori- 
ans are numerous, and foremost in rank. 
And in speculative science Royer Collord, 
Cousin, La Roux are among the most pro- 
found as well as the most brilliant think- 
ers. If Adam Smith first suggested 
political economy as a science, the French 
were the first to demonstrate the sugges- 
tion and produce the science. Guizot, 








OQ 
VC 


De Toqueville, and similar men, following 
the hint of Bossuet, have 
the philosophy of history. 
of the deaf and dumb, the education of 


idiots and of the blind, and the improved 


given 
The speech 


treatment of the insane, we owe, as re- 
marked in a former article, to the ex- 
haustless activity of the French mind. 


Her the head of learned 
bodies throughout the world. 


Nati ns 


decayed, and 


Institute is at 


to 
irremediably de- 


have, according 
usually 
eaved, after reaching their climax of re- 
finement and luxury. 


france already in his day an exception to 


Gibbon conside red 
the law; she had reached even an excess 
of glory and of vice before, under Louis 
XIV., but sh 
tics, in arms, and in knowledge. 
he 


he had seen the stupendous cam- 


was still vigorous in poli- 
What 


would have said of her anomalous 


pirit it 


paigns of Nay oleon, the political reorgan- 
which the Revolu- 
the scientifie triumphs which 


her 


ization has followed 
tion, and 
have been on amid convul- 


voIng 
sions and hi I wars ! 
It has be 


new themselves. 


n said that nations never re- 
France is perhaps the 
only one which has been regenerated. 
She reached her climax of luxury and 
corruption ; she fell from it into the lowest 
She leads Kurope to-day in poli- 
We are dis- 


abyss. 


tics, in arms, and in arts. 


posed to think, too, that she is to be th 


| political agent in the 


prineipa 
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form to | 


Irance averages a revolution in fifteen 
years. She will abridge hereafter rather 
than lengthen the term, until free institu- 
tions are permanently established on her 
soil. And when France becomes perma- 
nently free western Europe will inevita- 
bly be emancipated. She has not been 
prepared for democratic institutions, but 
has been continually preparing for them. 


Any observer must perceive that her pro- 


history, | 


gressive ameliorations are hastening that 


preparation in spite of any temporary re- 


verses of her government. ‘The civilized 


world, and especially the Protestant world, 


| Should look to her future with the deepest 


| solicitude. 


It is not only inevitable that 
western Europe will be politically eman- 
cipated by the establishment of liberty in 
France, but that ecclesiastical emancipa- 


tlon must speedily follow. lLamartine 


| and the republicans designed at the last 


future | 
| lution—not with a repetition of the mas- 


progress of the continental nations. Al- 
ready a revolution in France means a 
revolution of western urope. All 
eyes turn instinctively toward her for | 


the signs of the times respecting the po- 


litical fate of the continent. Popery, the 


religion of the western nations, depends 
upon her nod. She has learned well 
some -important lessons by her revolu- 


tionary experience, 


moderation and good 
Murope to 


terrors, but will look more hopefully than 


Increasing 


shown 


will cease look for 


sense, 


ever for blessings from her convulsions. 
Those convulsions must go on. ‘The late 
quiescence of the democratic spirit in 
l'ranee is but the temporary slee p, the 


repose of the lion, who will again arise, 


and, shaking himself with more vigor for 


his rest, will shake again with his mighty 
voice all the neighboring forests. The 
spirit of liberty is essential in the French 
le mperament, It is a national passion. 


revolution to sever the church from the 
state. ‘This is the common sentiment of 
intelligent and liberal minds here. It ex- 
tends continually. It will be sure to be- 
come a practical fact in some future rev- 
olution. 

France, though bound to Popery by 
the reigning tyranny, does not and can- 
Her culti- 
Her 
general literature is almost unanimously 
it. Her detest it. 


bourgeois smile 


not spontaneously adopt it. 
vated minds practically disown it. 
against liberal men 
Her at 
easily overset its whole fabric in a revo- 


it, and would 


sacre of the * Carmes,” but with frolic- 
some good-humor, as they would lead out 
some crack-brained old lady who, dressed 


in the fantastic costume of obsolete times, 


| might have obtruded into their assembly 


| 


Each revolution has | 


with a claim of the modern * Women’s 


Rights.” ‘They would repeat toward it 
the example of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor with the fat carcass of Sir John Fal- 


stafi—tumble it into the old clothes bas- 


ket, and send it to be emptied into the 
advances too fast for Po- 


ditch. Irance 


pery. Popery is medieval ; France is fast 
outgrowing its 
It will demand a reformed religion, as it 


medieval reminiscences. 
now demands refoxmed sciences, reformed 
institutions, reformed politics. 

acme 
He that prays despairs not; but sad is the 
Hap- 


py are they that can, and do, and love to 


condition of him that cannot pray. 


do it.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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POPULAR POETRY OF INDIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DE TASSEY. 


A Poets of India presented what data 
have been gathered upon the subject ; very 
meager, it is true, in facts and specimens, 
but still demonstrating the fact and ac- 
knowledgment of female talent, and the 
existence of poetic and religious sentiment 
among these distant and comparatively 
We proceed to give 
some specimens of the poems and poets 
referred to in the introduction to the for- 
mer paper. We with those 
which may be characterized as devotional. 


barbarous nations. 


commence 


Those religious songs which contain 
no mythological allusions are philosophic 
poems and hymns which are sung by the 
Kabir-panthi, the Sikhs, and other sects 
the Hindoos at their religious 
gatherings. Many of them are imbued 
with the doctrine of Vedanta, which is but 
It teaches 
the unity of all human beings, and com- 
pares the relation which exists between 
Cod and the creature to the vase and the 
clay, the waves and the ocean, light and 


among 


another name for pantheism. 


the sun. ‘This manner of expression must 
not, however, be taken literally, because 
there could be no expectation of a life 
beyond the present, since the individuality 
of man entirely disappears. It may be 
supposed that the Avedantists and the So- 
phists, though they teach this annihilation 
of the created in the creator, may yet 
believe that man will individually enjoy 
eternal happiness. 

The following song of Zulcidas is im- 
bued with the doctrine of pantheism :— 


“( foolish one, invoke the name of Rama! 
He is the essence of Siva; his name is Ocean. 
Dwell upon all his attributes and perfections 
with suitable study. 

“Observe that time destroys both joy and 
sorrow ; observe the separation of all things. 

“Time devours what is good and what is 
bad, at the right and left. Finally everything 
is absorbed in Rama. 

‘““The world is like a garden in the month 
flowers and fruits. 
Forget not my 


of Sawan,? in the time of 
But consider it all as a vapor. 
words, 

“© Zulei, he who leaves the name of Rama 
and puts his hope in another, is like a man 
who disdains a nourishing dish for a handful 
of boiled rice.” 


* The month of Sawan answers to July and August. 
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The following is a philosophic song on 
the doctrine of metempsychosis :— 


“What! Hast thou not already lived many 
| times in the world? 

| “Slavery has been the heritage of thy family, 
of thy mother, and of thy sons, and all its other 
members. Will not some one come and deliver 
thee at last? 

“ Employ thy life in useful occupations, and 
not in the losses and gains of play. 

“From the terrible ocean of the world it is 
good to east a glance upon the shore. 

“Give attention to what is said in the com- 
pany of the good, and then thou mayest have an 
existence beyund the present visible one, I 
have neither friend nor companion with me. 
It is a little matter—life is multiple. 

“ Knowest thou not thou hast lived many 
times in the world ’”’ 


The two following pads or hymns are 
by the celebrated reformer Kabei, whose 
principles are also taught by Nanak and 
adopted by the Sikhs :— 


FIRST PAD. 

“Come with me in the narrow way, ye who 
are wise. 

“ By the favor of my grace I have sought the 
company of the faithful, and she has destroyed 
my ignorance. The love of God is in my heart ; 
it has destroyed my attachment to exterior 
life. O my brother! we must 
like happiness. 

“Sensuality and anger are two greedy ravens, 
who must be driven away at any price. Good 
works and sins are neighbors who devour each 
other. Pride and avarice are our two mothers. 
| The chief of the city has tasted the charm of 
my doctrine, and the people of the villages have 
seated themselves to listen. 

“Sing a joyful song of congratulation, a hap- 
py song of joy; but O, my beloved grand-chil- 
dren! the greatness of the infant Krischna can- 
not be worthily celebrated. Kabei has spoken, 
Listen, my brethren; the mind should be filled 
Come with me in the nar- 


reccive grie i 





with good doctrine. 
row way.” 


SECOND PAD, 


QO, true master, perfect sovereign! deliver 
him who has fallen through ignorance, or with 
a knowledge of the cause. 

* Thou triumphest over the world in a mo- 
ment; in an instant thou adornest it. Wisch- 
He, the master 


nu diffuses his maya (illusion). 
of the world, he. 

“Siva and Brahma meditate always upon 
him. In him they find the limit of the medi- 
tation of the Vedas. It is he who creates the 
low from the elevated, and the elevated from 
| the low. 

“He is the master of all. Have pity upon 

India and the other gods, O Lord creator! 
the gods then Hasi 


“When evil falls upon 
becomes incarnate ... having taken in his 
beautiful hand the weapon called sxdarsan. 


He dwells constantly in each mind ; the expla- 
nation of the six Schasters is as vapor. 





———————— 
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“Kabei has spoken. Listen, O men! apply | They are generally written by the poets 
your minds, and learn that God has made the | as if composed by the shepherds who 
wersd.” were the companions of this deity during 
The following is a specimen of the | his incarnation. They are often sung by 
] 


AS, 


sungs of Nanak, a legislator of the Sikhs:— | the people, especially by the milk-maic 
who dance to their own music with their 

















**My holy pr ptor is | ho teaches clem- 
ri ; Pig? ; milk-pots upon their heads Bishop He- 
ency. ‘The heart awa it his doctrine. 
‘The cha h is formed of siehs is | ber, in his work on India, describes one 
m beaut of these dances as recalling the ancient 
fhe n games of the gopeis. If the comparison 
l knif 
, “4 is admissible, it may be said that these 
i i ] 1 10- A 
a ' all sain songs are to the Indians what the Canti- 
‘N t r (Nanak) declares that | cles are to Jews and Christians 
t no diff bet n different mur- , 2 ae s 
_ — ie “T awoke thinking of thee, this is repe ated 
OX -_ “ 1 , three times. 
| : * Without thee there is no h ippiness Tor me, 
reservat I s ess, ©} In ’ 7 
. ; ’ Thy love has inflamed my heart. I must be 
I i h isin thy hea ‘th tl 7 
\ 1 Wilt 1ee, 

H * Day and night sad S Oppresses me, My 
ar , ' et heart is itated. Nothing affords me any 
V¥ ¢ OW Pp ~ oO i? mMythoivgs il sones e, 

pleasure, 
whieh f ne ’ erall \ than al . — ‘ ° 
writ m . lly known than all * Place thy feet here,? O Krischna! with con- 
others among the Hindoos They are | fidence, that I may press them to my breast. 
pu l devoted 1 Krisehn the last “O, my beloved, | awoke thinking of thee!” 
| 
nifesta 1 of Wisehnu 1 they cele- | PAD OF SURDA 
é FSU Se 

b the le of s for this deity 
Lhe 1 have elsewl , “QO, my I have brought him to thee 

! ope ¢ sew he e- : : 

. ; ‘ iceording t desire, I have | 1 here the 
irk ¢ “ auikh a of pet milkecation of master of } who pee Offer to 
humanity redeemed by the inearnation of him, in a sa thy body thy mind, and tl 

| We eo nee b i invocation | property Remain at his feet 
‘ , » . , ‘If tl preservest these s iments, shal 
to f,anes , the god of wisdom, Whois in- | ., If t a pre ? the hy tim nt » Shalt 
; ; thou not remain with the king of the gopeis, and 
voked at the beginning of all the civil and be his faithful servant ? 
ligious ceremonies of the Hindoos “Thy prosperity now dawns upon thee, since 
; — . thou hast had an interview with the king of 
nee wan] PEERED, S Seen 1 ““P" | the Yadus 
pl Ss, the not Ganri Bin « (Ganesch ™ } 1 . ‘ 
; : Aaa x ie 4 : “The black Krischna, who bestows happi- 
Gane ha, who has a nt’s face nT as <a as : 
' pa . ; oe | . » ness, reveals himself in answer to the prayers 
t \ mei hi the f Le . > r 
jail “ | which 1 have offered fur thee. I have brought 
= , PA ; “% 2g i “ him to thee. 
exation I the wich mal 1 + . 
; { man and “Art thou satisfied with what I have done, 
ay O1 tit | | ‘1 thi , © beautiful gopei? Art thou grateful for the 
# -doregp ; Sper sa ad ervice I have rendered thee? 
en Oe ee Chand, to enjoy satisfac- “Say to him, 0 thou whose countenance 
a resembles the moon, look upon mx 


lf all the 
h may happen to thee, O thou 


P _ ‘I am inclined to endure myse 
PAD TO THE GANGES BEFORE BATHING x 





/ } r r the Ga I 
will offer a bloody holocaust 
“If is lil 1 sharp instrument to take away | t il Krischna, without which the 
Yes, it is an instre nt to take away sin, | prosperity of no house is secure.” 
- 
lessed be t el river of the Gan , » . 
; sia -— Our limits will allow us but a few fur- 
Baits, ielil iRhahe wien ta tie ds | ther selections. The two following Zap- 


the three persons of the Hindoo trinity) will | pas will suffice as specimens of that spe- 
obtain the fruit (of his meditation) without | ejes of composition :— 


offering sacrifice 





“© fix thine eyes upon us, or else withdraw 


“ Blessed he nerable river of the Gan- : se 4 
a f08 and restore again our life, O beautiful Krischna, 
who ravishest all shearts! Keep thine eyes 
There are som mythologic songs | fixed upon us. 


* Thou whose countenance gladdenest all 
earts with overwhelming joy, restrain not thy- 
self by fatal hesitations. 
games of the gopeis with Krisehna. “© fix thine eyes upon us!” 


which are also erotic in their character, 


particularly those which celebrate the 


* This seems to be addr {to the Mussulmans. | * A respectful manner of saying “come here.” 
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KABIT OF RAM-PRACAD. 


“IT would sacrifice millions of beings for 
that beautiful form which has the color of the 
kokila. I would give millions of moons for the 
brilliant sun of thy face, and millions of suns 
for thy gentle amiability. Yes, millions of 
suns for thine eyes, blue as the lotus. 

“Ah, come and dwell in the soul of Ram- 
Pracad! I will sacrifice willingly the four 
Vedas, the six schasters, the eighteen paranas ; 
what do I say 2” Yes, the three worlds, O 
Krischna! for a single moment of meditation on 
thee.” 


Many of the songs of the gopeis are 
omitted on account of the mysticism which 
marks most of their religious poetical 
compositions. Some of them relate to 
the messages sent by the absent Krischna 
to his followers, consoling them and exhort- 
ing them to penance and prayer, because 
his spirit is always present with them. 
The following specimens of philosophic 
and religious Mussulman songs will, we 
have no doubt, be more intelligible to the 
enerality of readers :— 


rr 
o 


GAZAL OF JAWAN. 


“The days of youth are like spring; when 
old age arrives it is the season of autumn. 

“Neglect not thyself; consider the present 
time est to be seized with eagerness. 
If thou art wise, listen with the ear of thy soul 
to my advice. 

“ When thy 


as a conqu 


white hairs shall bear to thee 
the mess of death, thou hast no more time 
for nm e thou hast the 
make thy pyparations. 

“Tf thou hast the least intelligence thou wilt 
make a difference, O my friend! between black 
and white—between the revolutions of day and 
nicht. : 

“Make acquisitions of science, and perform 
Man’s true honor in this world 
consists in these two things. 

“The tongue of the idle, which stretches it- 
self at the demands of hatred, and the pen 
which is employed in calumny, are like a two- 
edged sword. 

“A good reputation is destroyed with the 
breath of envy, and the assassins themselves 


ie 


action ; w whil 


cood works. 


are worthless. 
“What remains now of Nourschiswan, of 
Halim and of Rustam, but their good names, 


which will always be remembered. 

“Be just, brave, and generous; thou shalt 
then practice three virtues which are recognized 
by the world. 

“Only that which is imperishable is really 
beautiful. Why is thy heart disturbed by ac- 
cidental advantages. 

‘“‘ Be not intoxicated by the wine of pride ; this 
fatal infatuation results in nothing but a brief 
dizziness. 

“Jawan, happy is he who does not allow 
himself to be troubled by others ; his heart, 
like a mirror of brass carefully covered, will not 
be soiled by the dust of grief.” 


Vou. VIII —4 


{ 
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The religious songs of the Mussulmans 


| consist properly of marsiyas, or laments, 


| Karbala. 


upon Hucan Hucain, or other martyrs of 
One of these will be found 
among the productions of the female poets 
in a former paper. One of the most cele- 
brated among these is a marsiya of Miskin, 


| from which we make the following ex- 


tract :-— 


“ Hucain, addressing his companions, says to 
them, O my brothers, my general Muslim is 
dead; to-morrow my own head will be cut off. 
Take your swords and your pikes and leave 
this place, for the enemy is still distant. 

“ His companions replied, We will follow thee. 
Dost thou believe that because the word death 
has resounded in our ears we will abandon 
thee? How should we dare to show our faces 
to the prophet and to Ali to-morrow!? My 
brother, we will drink with thee the cup of 
death, 

“When the princess, the wife of Hucain, was 
informed of the final arrangements she ex- 
claimed, CO my king, what shall I do if I survive 
thee? Who will receive me into his house, 
that I may live in such a widowhood as I de- 
sire? 

“Tf it is resolved that thou art to fall by the 
sword, tell me where my own tomb shall be 
prepared, If the poignard is to destroy thee, 


| let the grave be dug which is to receive my 


p ywer | 





body. 
* Could Zuleikha have been resigned to the 


| loss of Joseph—she who would have wept for 


him till the resurrection day? When she 
learned that he was no more she died of grief. 
As for me, I shall also die when I lose thee, my 
prince. 

“The king, Hucain, having heard the words 
the queen, whose heart was consumed with 
erief, replied to her, ‘I have not strength to 
listen to thy lamentations. God is the guard- 
ian of thy honor and of mine. Let us submit 
to our fate, and let us cease our complaints and 
repinings.’ 

After a brief delay the day came, and clouds 
of destiny surrounded the king on all sides. 
He longed for water, but he obtained not a 
drop. Fate offered only a poignard to his 
parched throat. 

“The beloved companions of Hucain having 
been massacred together, their heads were sep- 
arated from their bodies and placed on pikes. 
All the women of the harem were driven in 
disorder from 


of 


their tents, without the vails 
which covered their countenances. 

“ Abid, who was sick and feeble, was placed 
in front of the prisoners to perform the duties 
of camel-driver. Suffering as he was, he was 
obliged to walk without shoes over the thorns 
of the road. 

“The queen, who wept bitterly over the 
corpse of her husband, came forth inconsolable 
from her tent before the Syrian army. The 
murderer of Hucain conducted her with Abid 
and her companions in misery to the black- 


* Metaphoric expression signifying the resurrection 
day. 








42 
visaged man who had destroyed the house of 
Muslim by the massacre 

“This assassin ordered the executioner to be 
called quickly, and said to him, cut off the head 
of the child Abid who is As for the 
women, let them perish of hunger, and give 
them burning salt water to drink. 

“But Missin has no strength to continue the 
recital of tell of the 
erief of those who wept over the remains of 
Hucain. He will add but a last hemistich, 
which may be repeated at the dawn of each day : 
Cursed be the Syrians! blessed be Hucain !’ 


of its orph ins, 


here. 


these sad events, nor to 


But few of the erotic songs of the Mus- 
sulman language are suitable for transla- 
tion. ‘The following dhurpad and a few 


sufficient to give the reader 


gazals will be 
of 
latter, those of Schah-Alam are very cele- 


an idea their character. Among the 


brated. 
DIURPAD. 


“A graceful woman is standing at a window 
of her lin a blue 
bordered with of pearls. 


“Her vermilion cheeks are like the 


house. She dress¢ robe, 


is 
v fringe 


fruit of 


beiuh ; her nose, of perfect fourm, is adorned 
with a ring called becar. 

“A graceful woman is standing, &e. 

“The dark and pr e tresses of her hair 


fall like serpents from her ] 1 surround 





her with their flex wreaths. 
** She has ful to tint 
} ’ 


her eyes with a dark « 


the edges of 


r, in order to heighte1 


been car 
their be auty. 
“Can the traveler fail 


ishing 


to admire this aston- 


spectack when h passes the street 


where this window of the harem is situated ? 


“A graceful woman is standing at a win- 
dow of he r ho 886 $ she is dre Ss “dl in a bl 1¢e robe 
bordered with a fringe of pearls.” 

GAZAL OF AFTAB (SCHAH-ALAM.) 

“The image of the face of her who po sses 
my affection is before my eyes: the amiable 
manners of this charming woman hav pene- 
trated my heart. 

“My beloved, whose mouth resembles a rose- 


bud, is it necessary for her to 


that she wishes to say is expressed by a smik 
f her lips? Why does not the mirror dissolve 
with shame when it sees the perfection of thy 


? is wounded, and 


its bosom is torn by its jealousy of thy rose-bud 
mouth. 

“ Are not the poets false wl 
thy elegant figuré 


beauty The heart of the ros 


to the immovable cypress ‘ 
“My heart in thy bonds is like thy foot 


tinted with henna and bound with the gun- 
ru. 

‘Thy dark eye has troubled my soul and 
lestr lL its faith. It might be compared to 


metal possessed the same 
properties, 

“T love thee, O my beloved! and thou art at- 
tached to another 


; with whom can he form a 
similar bond? 

*O sun of the world, 
forever upon the universe! 


I offer thee this prayer!” 


— 
sine 


A ftab-i-Alam,) 
O soul of the world, 
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GAZAL OF WALL 


' 


“What ruin is produced by beautiful eyes! 
By a single look we are made slaves. 

“When you approach them how they salute 
you with a sweet smile; though scarcely daring 
to lift their timid glances to yours, they yet 
produce a wonderful effect. 

“When their beautiful dark hair falls over 
their shoulders it might be said that night 
obscures Aurora, 

“But is fidelity united to these powerful 


; charms which attract all hearts? 


“Even learned people are sometimes con- 
fused by these brig! and 
know how to reply. 

“These beauties, with 

7 





} } 
&t giances, scarcely 


rosy cheeks, have 


| taken possession of the heart of Wali by their 
| graceful demeanor.” 


GAZAL OF ACIP. 
“The tears which fill my eyes will truly fill 
them for a long time, but they will not remain 








“Like bubbles of water they will 
but they will not remain forever. 
“Thou preservest thy habitual tyranny and 


1 
iL 


rema 


oppression. Through the grief which thou 
causest me my breath still remains to me, it is 
true, but it will not remain forever. 

“Every month the moon reaches its fullness 





and afterward declines; thus the beauty remains 


to thee, it is true, but it will not remain forever. 





“A soft moisture bathes thy countenance, O 
beautiful idol! but ich rests on the 
rose, thouch it rer some time, it is true, it 


will not remain f 
y, anc let a sight of thee re- 
My last breath shall rest on my lips; 


not 





“Come quickly, 
joice me. 


truth, but it shall 


it may linger there in 
remain forever. 

“Tf Acif finds separation instead of union, 
what will he do? Ife may remain for a time 
with his t all not remain for- 


loved, but he shall 
eve e.” 
GAZAL OF DAIM. 


1) 4) 


“There is not in all the 
beautiful as thy figure. 

“There is not in Badakhschan a ruby like 
thy lips. 


irden a eypre 





“The sun and moon conyers ther upon 
thy beautiful form, of which th are envious 3 
there is nothing like it among beauties of 
t} 


he time. 
“To whom shall I describe the 
beauties! 


», O queen of 
‘There is no one like thee in all the 
country of tran. 


“Shake not the curls of thy hair; for the 
hearts of thy despairing lovers are kept pris- 


ners in them. 


‘Armies cannot fly before thin 
curved hike the saber. 

auty! Daim is 
pes to find repose at last. 


the sight of thyself.” 


eyebrows, 


*Q capricious b sick; but he 


His remedy is in 


PAD. 
when I saw the dark clouds I 
rmy absent husband, 
“T will write him a letter and I will send it 
to him. Alas! when I saw the dark clouds I 
was in terror for my absent husband, 


alas! 


“ Alas! 


was in terror fi 
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“From their respective houses the young 


men come forth; some are dark and brown, | 


others are blonde, and fresh; but I stand in the 
court and await the smiling countenance of my 
absent husband, 

“ Alas! 


was in terror for my absent husband.” 


alas! 


FRAGMENT OF A DHURPAD. 
“The bee has awoke; the robber has fled 
away; the moon is concealed; the stars have 
disappeared. 


when I saw the dark clouds I | 


“'The peacock has come forth; the lotus un- 


folds ; the pearls have be come cold, 

“ Saffron color is ditfused around. 
are rejoiced, 

“The birds have begun to warble; all hearts 
are awake; the doors of the houses are open- 
ing; but husband has not arrived this 
morning. 

“OQ, my companion! the bee has awoke; the 
robber hus fled away; the moon is concealed ; 


my 


the stars have disappeared.” 


EPICEDE, 


“The charming flower which was drooping 
has withered; its odor no longer perfumes the 
air. 

“The blackness of my hair will disappear, 
but the remembrance of my beloved will never 
leave my heart. 

“My beloved lies sleeping under the earth 
of the mosque. make no noise ; 
disturb not the repose of my beloved.” 


O nightingales! 


These will suffice, and perhaps more 
than suffices, as specimens of Mussulman 
sapphics. We come now to the ethno- 
logical songs, which are sung in the houses 
and streets at the Indian carnival. 
are 
of the festival, Phag, 


from the month in 


All beings | 


They | 
called Hari or Holi, from the name | 


which it is celebrated, which corresponds | 


» 7 | 
to a part of our February and March, and | 


Dhamal and 
however, are distinguished by much more 
The diversions 


also Damari ; 
license than the others. 
of this season, which are accompanied by 
songs, sometimes degenerate into 


the se 


real saturnalias. ‘The great amusement 
consists in throwing flour at each other, 
and also bright colored powder prepared 
for the purpose, which is called adir, gu- 


lal, and phag. The latter name is ap- 


the latter, | 


plied to the sports of the festival, and also | 


to little presents of flowers, fruit, and 


confectionery given by husbands to their | 


wives, and by lovers to their betrothed. | 


Water called rang, colored yellow by an 
infusion of the flowers of the harsingar, is 
very freely used in the amusements of 
these periods. 


* The Asiatics believe that the dawn is announced 
by the coldness of pearls, 
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The water-bearers have their charac- 
teristic songs, as well as those who water 
the fields; the latter are said to be very 
original. The songs of the washer-women 
are called dirha, but unfortunately we have 
no specimens of them, nor of many others 
appropriate to different Indian occupations. 
An English traveler gives one of the 
songs of the rice-gatherers, which was 
improvised by the Indian women on an 
occasion when some of his countrymen 
were present at their agricultural labors 
in the fields. 


“The white men (Europeans) have been to 
the mountains of snow; they have seen the 
river Ganges flow through the fields. Let us 
labor no more, for the rice grows rapidly, and a 
good harvest is preparing. Abundance follows 
the white men; see them smile. The women 
whom they love are far away in the kingdoms of 
the West. Do they not smile upon us? Let 
us labor no more. If they are happy their ser- 
vants should be so as well. See, the tents are 
spread and the fires are lighted. The travel- 
ers will repose to-day in the valley. Let us 
labor no more; but let us hasten to the white 
men, and entreat them to remain with us.” 


UPON A PARROT. 

“QO, good brahmin! sit down in the court of 
my house; open the leaves of your horoscope 
and answer my question. 

“* My parrot that I loved as my life is flown 
away; tell me the street where he has gone. 

“ O fickle parrot ! hast thou gone to Madras ? 
I supplied thee with grain, I gave thee water, 
I left thee thy liberty with the open window. 

“ Ah! come and speak but a word, dear par- 
rot! for one word I would give a lakh of ta- 
kas. 

“0 fickle parrot! hast thou gone to Madras?” 
ke. 

SONG OF THE WATER-BEARER. 

“Tell me, who art thou, charming water- 
bearer? O thou who advancest with a manner 
so graceful that it intoxicates my senses, tell 
me, who art thou? 

“Upon thy head is a vase of water, sur- 
mounted by another, artistically placed. 

“Q tell me then, whpse wife art thou ? 


9? 


who art thou, charming water-bearer ? 


Say 


SONG OF THE HINDOLA (SEE-SAW.) 


“The moon of Gokul (Krischna) balances 
upon the hindola. 

“It rests upon two golden stakes ornamented 
with beautifully colored gems. The four young 
cirls who put the hindola in motion are artless 
and beautiful. In their hands are bouquets of 
flowers of every color. ‘Their heads are adorned 
with pearls mingled with sparkling diamonds, 

“There the slender form of Radha balances 
in the presence of Krischna. 

‘Heaven manifests its joy at the sight of 
this charming spectacle. India and the other 
deities who have witnessed it are filled with 
indescribable pleasure. Thirty-three millions 
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of divinities humble themselves. The great- 
ness of Krischna overwhelms them. 
“The moon of Gokul balances upon the 


hindola.”’ 


One or two fragments of the Indian 


carnival will close our specimens of Indian 
poetry. 


“Let me go now, O my royal well-beloved! 
to the house where they celebrate the holi. 
Let mine mingle with the white arms, orna- 
mented with emerald bracelets, that throw the 
phag at each oth Yes, let me go to the 
holi. 

“Thus in the clades of the forest of Beinda- 
ban, Radha played with Krischna, throwing the 
red powde r. 

“All the people of Braj are laughing 
amusing themselves. 
let me share in the sp 


go to the house 


and 
Omy royal well-beloved ! 
rts of the holi. Let m« 


where y are diverting them- 





selyes. 
The following 1S said to be a de- 


scription of a sketch which has been pub- 


Song 

lished in a new collection of Hindoostan 

designs :— 
“The wome 

by his turban, and ask for 

Others whisper in 


air. In the distance a bea 


ister of the harem 
cifts of the holi. 
a mischievous 
raises the 


n seize the m 


his ear with 





song 
another chants the dhamart. 
One presents a cup to her husband with her 
pretty hand, while another throws in his face 
the red powder called gu/a/, which sh 
the front of her robe. 


All besprinkle him with 
the safiron-t 


clap} t 
their dutons 


; ee 
of the phag, while 


holds in 

’ ; 
er; they surround hin 
nd shaking over his head 


with fl 


vers.” 





Our 
without 


coll ection would be incomple te 
Che following 
Oriental 


throwing cold, silver, and precious stones 


marriage song, 


is in allusion to the custom of 


over the heads of the newly - wedded 
coupl 


“Long live the husband of the new bride! 


May he | 
“Upon the dark brow of the bridegroom 
shines the nuptial crown formed of pearls. He 


meets his young bride with a smiling face. 
" ’ * 
‘Throw pearls over my 
throw pea ver my husband. 
* When he comes to meet me, throw over 
him pearls, rubies, and coral. Throw pearls 
over the newly-wedded ones.” 


husband, my mother; 


which 


Se le etions, and the 


Notwithstanding the 
marks of these 


puerility 
some 
mysticism which characterizes others, es- 


pecially to us who are Ignorant of the 


customs and | 


cal incidents to which they 
allude, the reader ean hardly fail to re- 
mark in most of them the ore nuine attri- 
butes of poetry. Many of them contain 
real sentiment, expressed in delicate and 


original terms, which will be reeocnized by 


atee 
all natures of poetic sensibility. This is 


especially true in those which are devoted to 


the universal passion. ‘These, in all times 


' . . e ° 
and in all climes, possess a certain simi- 


larity. It may be remarked, however, that 
the erotic songs of the Hindoo are always 
represented as written by women; while 
those of the Mussuliman mingle the love 
of the creator with the creature, and rep- 
resent human beauty as a reflection of the 
divine. The difference of character and 
manners is also distinguishable by the 
careful observer in their religious songs. 
Those of the former are soft and senti- 
mental, while the latter are 


more con- 


formed to our own ideas. Civilization 


and Jearning are constantly developing the 
long-concealed resources of these coun- 
tries, and their distance from us is every 


lay diminishin 


a by improved means of 
The re 


have already opened, and will continue to 


intercourse. earches of 


s§advan 


bring forth literary treasures which, though 


not in accordance with Saxon ideus 


of intellectual 


our 
culture, will be of creat 
value in making known to us events and 


customs that are rapidly disappearing be- 


fore the advancing tide of civilization. 
lat 


lat 


Lazy Breavers.—lt is a curious fact tl 
? 
| 


among the beavers there are some t 
all, either 
to assist in building lodges or dams, or to 
stock 


these idle fel- 


away ; 


are lazy, and will not work at 


cut down wood for their winter 
The industrious ones beat 
lows, and drive them sometimes 
cutting off a part of their tail, and other- 
wise injuring them. The paresseuxr are 
than the 


others, and the trapper rarely misses one 


more easily caught in traps 


of them. ‘They only dig a hole from the 


water, running obliquely toward the sur 


face of the ground twenty-five or thirty 


feet, from which they emerge, when 
hungry, to obtain food, returning to the 
same hole with the wood they procure to 
bark. 
sometimes, to the number of five 

all are males. It is 
not at all improbable that these unfortu- 
with the 


animals, 
i 


eat the They never form dams, 
and are 
or seven, together ; 
nate fellows have, as is the case 
males of many species of been 


engaged in fighting with others of their 
sex, and, after being conquered and driven 
from the lodge, have become idlers from a 
kind of necessity. The working beavers, 
on the contrary, associate—males, females, 


and young—together. 





HAVE a proposal to make for the 


TIONAL, ably as it has been conducted, is 
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[For the National Magazine.] | odical which has been so fortunate as to 
| engage my services since I have been in 
PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING THE | this country. 
NATIONAL. . Lo come more directly to the point—I 
| think it will be admitted that the Na- 


mutual benefit of myself and the Na- 
tTionaL. I do not pretend that my object 
is entirely disinterested, but then I am 
satisfied that it is not altogether selfish. 
It is, in fact, of a mixed nature, like the 


actions of men in general ; for I have my | 


doubts whether there is in our world such 


a thing as disinterested benevolence. 


. ° | 
I may best introduce my subject by a | 


brief introduction of myself. 


I am, then, | 


by birth an Englishman, of which I do not | 


boast, as do some of my countrymen. In 
fact, I rather keep it out of sight in the 
present state of political parties, except 
when, as in the present case, I am making 
propositions of a literary character. I 
have ascertained that, in this country, 
however much the natives may prefer a 
countryman of their own for a_ political 
office, there is a great deference to every- 
thing John Bullish in the way of literature. 
My old friend Dickens has many more 
American readers than Washington Irving. 
Tennyson’s poems are found on the cen- 
ter tables of American families who never 
heard of Bryant, save as the editor of a 
soft-shell newspaper; and a candidate for 
office, put up by the Know Nothing party, 
asked me the other day if Noah Webster 
was not by birthan Englishman. So, also, 
Thackeray lectures to crowded houses at 
high prices, forbids Yankee reporters to 


publish what he says, and goes from city | 


to city repeating the same hash, which is 
swallowed and reswallowed all over the 
continent. Could any native American 
hope for such subserviency ? 
not; and I will not say how often my 
countryman and myself have laughed, al- 


Of course | 


most to bursting, at the extreme gulli- | 
bility of the free and independent citizens | 


of this great republic. 

Hence I say [I am an Englishman, born 
about the same time, and not far from the 
same spot, as our present illustrious poet- 
laureate. I expect, therefore, that my 


proposals will be the more readily listened 


to by the conductors of the NATIONAL, | 


and that the emoluments I seek will be 
granted with less grumbling than if I were 
merely a native. This, indeed, I am happy 
to say, has been the case with every peri- 


deficient in one department. I mean that 
of facetiousness, or light literature, as it 
is generally called. There have been, in- 
deed, two or three Olla Podridas, prepared, 
doubtless, by one of my countrymen ; at 
least so I judge from their wonderful 
m™ 
They 


have appeared, however, at wide intervals, 


originality and keenness of edge. 


and cannot be said to be a feature of the 
Magazine. Now what I have to propose 
is, that hereafter there be assigned say 
ten or twelve pages every month to what 
may be called the dominion of Wit and 
Humor. For the name of the new de- 
partment something original is desirable. 
At first I thought of proposing to eall it 
Tue Eprror’s Boston Rocker; but that 
bears too much similarity to a name I in- 
vented for a similar department in another 
periodical, Tue Sart-Cetnar would 
answer, only your American readers are 
in general too stupid to understand the 
allusion, and it would be tedious to be per- 
petually reminding them that you mean 
Altice salt, and not the common article with 
which they pickle their pork. 

After much eogitation, I have concluded 
to submit, as the best designation for the 
proposed department, 


THE EDITOR'S SEE-SAW; 


and, as a new and striking feature, we 
might have a wood-cut at the head of the 
page every month with this design :— 


Scene—The boundless continent, woods, for- 
ests, rivers, mountains, all on a scale of Amer- 
ican grandeur; the stars and stripes floating in 
the breeze from the top of a gigantic oak, with 
the British lion chained to its trunk; a few 
darkies in the distance cultivating a cotton-field, 
just to show that we are not ashamed of our 
distinguishing American peculiarity. In the 
foreground an immense log of wood, with a 
plank of prodigious length crossing it at an 
angle of eighty degrees; on one end an old gen- 
tleman in a shad-bellied coat, with a pair of 
spectacles on a long nose, and a pen behind his 
ear, to represent the editor ; on the other, that 
is, the end nearest the moon, let there be a mul- 
titude, which no man can number, of men, wo- 
men, and children, of all ages and in every 
conceivable variety of laughter, to represent the 
readers of the Natronat, and to premonish your 
subscribers that, when they get te the Eprror’s 
Sexz-Saw, they are expected to laugh. 
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reasonable remuneration, to take under my 
own individual supervision; for I am _ by 


This new department I propose, for a | 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


| 


profession a F'unsrer, a calling which, of 
| building I visit sometimes, as he occasion- 


course, will require some explanation for 
the benefit of the unsophisticated. My 


business, then, is to provide funny things 


for magazines and other periodicals. I 
attend to live by 
witticisms ; and though my best coat is 
rather seedy, and I cannot be said to fare 
sumptuously every day, yet I rejoice in 


nothing else. I my 


the consciousness that, as the song says, 


“There ’s a better day a-coming!” 








But I am digressing. I said I never 
attend funerals. I may add, too, that I 
seldom go to church. There is a man in 
Brooklyn whose large theatrical-looking 


ally lets off a good thing from the pulpit, 
and I have knownatitter run all through his 
congregation. But he is very uncertain. 
Perhaps half the time he goes entirely 
through the service without cracking a 
joke. I may be wrong in this estimate. 
I should be sorry to do him an injustice ; 


| but if he is funny in the pulpit, more than 


1 am in possession of a copy of the | 


original edition of Joe Miller’s Jest-book, 
a mine of inexhaustible fertility. I have 
seventeen large scrap books, filled with 
good things clipped from newspapers ; and 
sixty manuscript volumes, written by my 
own hand, containing jests, bons mots, rep- 
artees, jeux d’esprit, conundrums, acros- 
ties, riddles, enigmas, charades, rebuses, 
and everything bearing the remotest resem- 
Many of these 
were copied from books that I have glanced 


blance to wit and humor. 


at when occasionally calling upon cele- 
brated publishers in this country and in 
Europe, and many were taken down from 
Keeping the 


object of my profession always in view, I 


the lips of living speakers. 


attend all horse-races ; political meetings, 
especially when Prince John is expected ; 
public dinners, to which I gain access in 
the guise of a reporter ; and occasionally, 
when nothing better presents itself, I spend 
an hour or two in the court-rooms of the 
city, where the lawyers occasionally say 


half the time I have been unfortunate in 
the selection of the Sundays for my visit- 
ation. ‘There used to be also in this city 
a clergyman who enlivened his discourses 
with quips and oddities,—I have quite a 


| number in one of my scrap-books that 


are really mirth-provoking, which I took 
down from his lips while preaching ; but 
I know not where he He has 
obtained, as [am told, church preferment, 


is now. 
and is a presiding elder, or something of 
that 
profession to listen to such a preacher 


sort. It would pay a man of my 


| every Sunday, for he was like the Paddy’s 


a funny thing, and sometimes the judge | 


Fu- 
They 
don’t pay ; and yet I made half-a-crown 
I sent it 
to the editor of a London paper, who pro- 


perpetrates the similitude of a joke. 
nerals, of course, I never attend. 


once out of the word funeral. 


nounced it the best anagram of the season. 
What 


This was, as I re- 


It was simply this. is a funeral ? 
Answer, Real Fun. 
member, at the time they buried Lord 
Castlereagh, who cut his own throat ; and 
the editor who tipped me the half-crown 


By the 


was rather radically inclined. 


way, that anagram which makes of Pres- | 


byterian BEST IN PRAYER is one of mine; 
but I neve 


r got anything for it, the dis- 
senters at home not being remarkable for 


their liberality or their appreciation of 
true genius. 


| simplicity. 


sprig of shillalah, that never missed fire. 
And 


here I may remark by the way, (for I love 


I never heard him without profit. 


to pay acompliment to your country when 
I ean,) that we did not, in England, re- 
the late Sydney Smith with any 
church preferment like that to which I 
have alluded, although he was perhaps 
quite as full of wit as the reverend Amer- 
ican to whom I refer. The 
be that Smith did not use it quite so pro- 
fusely in the pulpit. 


ward 


reason may 


It will be seventeen years, come Mich- 


aelmas, since I entered upon the duties 
of my present position; and, of course, ] 
may claim to be a man of experience in 
A comie paper in Lon- 


don was indebted to me for its facetious- 


this department. 


ness for nine years and a half, when my 
engagement came to a close suddenly, and 
that paper has never held up its head in 
respectable society from that day to the 
You would like to know how I 
Well, in plain ver- 


present. 
came to 
nacular Mmelish, I was sacked, and in a 
pet emigrated to this land of republican 
Do not, however, too hastily 


leave it? 


include me in the category with those of 
whom the poet says, 


| “ True patriots they, for, be it understood, 
| They left their country for their country’s good.” 
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I am willing to tell the whole story, and | journal, and through them of the whole 


let my adopted fellow-citizens form their 
own judgment. I greatly mistake the in- 
flammability of American pluck if Amer- 
ican blood does not bubble up almost to 
the boiling point at the recital of the in- 
sufferable arrogancy of the British aris- 
tocracy. Let not be understood, 
however, as intimating any claim to the 


me 


position I seek, namely, that of Funster 
for the Narionan, on account of any 
wrongs inflicted upon me in my native 
land. No, I do not ground my claims 
upon any such lachrymose foundation. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat is the motto of 
the Cranberry family. So it ismine; and 
if ever | have a ceat of arms painted on 
the panels of my carriage—when I get one 
—those words shall certainly surround it. 
But this has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter in hand, which, if I remember, was the 
subject of my sackage. It happened on 
this wise. I had been to the Epsom races, 
where, keeping both my ears open, I picked 
up quite an amount of original facetious- 
ness, say to the value of one pound ten, 
or thereabouts. Among other witticisms 
which I furnished my employers was the 


following :— 


Gammon.—When the race was over, and the 
sporting gentry were settling their bets, those 
who had staked on Lord Grenalvon’s Porcupine 
and the Marquis 
of Barleycorn, who had won largely by betting 
on the winner, remarked with great coolness, 
“By Jove, Porky has gammoned them finely, 
has n't he?” 


were, of course, in high glee; 


Now for a marquis, this was very witty, 
you know, and it spread through all the 
clubs like wildfire. Unfortunately I had 
made a mistake which I assure you, on 
the honor of an Englishman, was unin- 
tentional. ‘The remark which I attributed 
to the Marquis of Barleycorn was, in fact, 
made by Lord Mount-Coffee-House, who 
has killed 
wine, you know. 
be supposed, was much exasperated when 
he heard the best thing he ever said in his 


since himself for love—with 


His lordship, as might 


life credited to another, and that other one 


of his rivals. I offered to correct the mis- 


take in the next paper, and even to apolo- | 
| in each line to do the same thing. 


gize on my marrow-bones, as I did in faet. 





But all would not do; the wrath of Mount- | 
Coffee-House could not be appeased, and | 


nothing but my dismissal as F'unster for 
the paper would satisfy him. ‘To the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the proprietors of that 


British empire, upon which the sun never 
sets, I was politely informed that my serv- 
ices were no longer needed. ‘They had 
the meanness to pretend, moreover, that 
my dismissal was owing to another cause, 
and hinted something about staleness and 
lack of variety. Of course I knew better 
than that, you know. 

The way, I think, is now prepared for 
business ; and I will submit samples, with 
prices, so that there may be, hereafter, 
no misunderstanding. Let it be under- 
stood, too, that I give in every case the 
lowest cash price, and for the honor of my 
native tand I trust you will not try to beat 
me down, as J know very well what will 
be the consequence if you do. I begin 
first with 

I. Acrostics.—These, owing no doubt 
to a lack of talent among Americans, and 
io the fact that there are so few English- 
men in this country,—and the scarcity of 
Irishmen, I may add, also,—are not so fre- 
quent in your periodicals as they deserve 
to be. I can prepare them for you, with 
lines all warranted to rhyme, at prices de- 
pending, of course, upon the number ot 
letters in the name to be acrosticized. 
For a name of five letters my charge will 
be fifty cents, increasing at the rate of ten 
cents for each additional letter. Thus 
an anagram on the name Stevens will be 
seventy cents, and if you wish to prefix the 
Christian name Abel, it will be one dol- 
lar and ten cents. ‘This, however, be it 
remembered, is for what we eall the or- 
dinary acrostic. ‘There is an invention of 
my own which is far superior in every 
respect ; more difficult in the composition, 
and, of course, more expensive. l know 
not if the literary taste in this country is 
as yet sufficiently mature to appreciate 
them, but I will give you a sampie. Here 
are the two first lines of an acrostic upon 
the name Smith :— 


S-olace of S-orrow, 


M-oan of the M-orrow. 


and Se-rene is the 
M-adly the 


S-oft, 
M-irth 


S-weet, 
M-ingles 


The idea, you perceive, is not merely to 
make the first letters in the lines spell the 
word, but to compel each prominent word 
Of 
course, I will not add the remaining three 
lines, which I assure you are fully equal 
to the others. You may have the whole 
name for five dollars, and at the same 
rate, any other name you may select, 
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dollar for each additional line. 
o not choose to go into this line, 
expensive, I admit, you will 


| 
| 








swer the same purpose as new ones with 


| many of your readers, for twelve and a 


| half cents a dozen, provided that not less 


ze ime by informing any family by the 


sme of Smith, and there are several in 
the states, I am told, that any of them 
may have a manuscript copy of this entire 
quintuple acrostic for fifty cents, provided 
they promise not to allow it to appear in 
print. Would it not be a beautiful orna- 
ment to be worked on a sampler by the 
young misses of the Smith tribe? 

Then again, to recur to the general sub- 
ject, would it not be a very grateful 
compliment to the gentlemen whose por- 
traits you have recently published, to add 
to their eulogies an acrostie on each name ? 
Think of it. 
their pictures, will be appropriate for each 


Such a contribution, unlike 


one of their male descendants to the latest 
generation. While he points to the por- 
trait and says of it, “* That is my father, 
or my grandfather,” as the case may be, 
he may say of the poetry, “This is an 
acrostic on my name !” 

If. Anacrams.—These I have already 
alluded to. It 


coming into fashion again 


is about time they were 
New ones 
are, of course, out of the question; but I 
will furnish any quantity, warranted not 
to have. been published during the last ten 
years, for five cents each. 

[11]. Conunprums.—I[ am great on co- 
Permit 


me to say that I regard it as one of the 


nundrums, original and selected. 


evidences of your prospective high literary 
eminence in this New World that the 
American people appear more highly to 
appreciate this species of wit than they 
do in any other part of the globe, except 
France, and [ am not sure that France is 
an exception. What entertainment more 
rational, more conducive to the exercise 
of the mental powers, more promotive of 
social good humor, and more redolent of 
fun in the family circle than the conun- 
drum? Does it not tax the thinking pow- 
ers quite as much as a game of blindman’s 
buff? [s it not as innocent as chequers 2 
Above all, does it not enlarge that most 
American of all phrenological bumps—the 


) 


inquisitorial? The hilarious “ D’ ye give 


it up?” how full of excitement of a purely 
ealeulating character: and, if you will not 
suspect me of pandering to the national 
vanity, I will add, how truly cis-Atlantic! 
I can furnish them in any quantity that 


may be desired. Old ones that will an- 


than a quarter of a dozen be ordered at 
any one time. <A mixture of old and new, 
the selection to be made by me, will be 
twenty cents a dozen with the above- 
named proviso. For warranted originals 
[ must have six and a quarter cents each. 
In giving your orders please to specify 


| which quality you want, and also state 


if you prefer them historical, mathemati- 


eal, or quizzical. I will give you a spec- 


imen of each that you may understand my 


system of classification. ‘Take first a 


quizzieal conundrum. 


Why do clergymen generally wear white 


| cravats ? 


Answer—To keep their necks warm. 


For a specimen of the historical variety 
I will give you one that I sent home by 
the last steamer, to be used at the fireside 
of a dear friend at Christmas. 

Why is Miss Nightingale like a Roman 
shoe ? 

Answer—Because she is all soul sole.) 


ILere is a mathematical conundrum, of 


; 
| which I will not give the answer unless 


you choose to order it on the terms above 


| spt cified. 


When are the three angles of a triangle less 


| than half a right angle ? 


I will add here a specimen of a poetic 
variety. It is, of course, too highly intel- 
lectual for American readers ; but perhaps 
some of my own countrymen, sojourning 
among you, may be gratified by its inser- 
tion, and think proper to introduce it at 
the next annual festival of the Saint 


George’s Society. It they do ] hope 


they will give credit to THe Nationa. 


A shining wit pronounced of late 

That every sitting magistrate 

Was water in a frozen state. 

It is, in fact, 
the same as if you asked, Why isa magis- 


The answer is just-ice. 


trate like water at the freezing point? 
In this form perhaps it might be safe to 
propound it to American readers. 

IV. Nearlyallied to the last-named spe- 
cies of wit is one that is becoming, I am ex- 
tremely happy to know, exceedingly popu- 
lar. It goes, in this country, by the name 
of puzzes, and is generally followed by the 
editorial announcement, ** To be answered 


in our next.” I can supply them in any 


i 
4 
7 





quantity, and of any degree of hardness. 
I distinguish them by the letters E and 
5S ~ 

H. Thus EEE denotes those very easily 
solved; EE little more difficult; E 
comparatively easy, but not so simple as 
the two former classes. Then I have in 
succession H, double H, and treble H. 
Take a specimen first of class HEE. 

I am composed of eight letters. My 1, & 
is a negative particle; my 3, 2, 6, is the pre- 
pared bark of a tree used in making leather ; 
my 8, 5, 7, 1, is not easily obtained without 
good security; my 8, 5, 3, 4, 5, 1, is a wash; 
and my whole designates the name of a cele- 
brated vehicle of instruction, (and as I hope, 
hereafter, of amusement.) 


a 


Almost any reader of average common 
sense would find out this in the course of 
a month, and you would have answers 
from all quarters—a desirable thing, and 
evineing public spirit, as thereby the rev- 
enues of the post-oflice would be greatly 
increased through your means and with- 
This, I take it, 
is what is generally understood by patri- 


out any expense to you. 


otism in the new as well as the old world. 
Here now is one of my HHIL’s. I flat- 
ter myself that he who unlocks this mys- 
tery must be by birth a Yorkshireman, or 
have lived time in 
which amounts to about the same thing. 


some Connecticut, 


My 


Tam composed of letters. 
2. 6, 8, 10, is what ladies do when they sneeze 3 
my 3, 9, bks musical instrument 
wanting repairs; my 1, 8, 15, 17, 14, 16, 2, is 
a toddy-sti my 1, 14, 3, 
6, 7, 8, 4, 13, is a cold apple-dumpling without 
the apple ; and my whole is a proverb of Solo- 
mon backwards, 


seventeen 
i3. is a 


:k made of lignum vile; 





Questions of this kind, in all cases ae- 
companied by the answers, I can afford, 
provided you liberally, at 
six and a quarter to twelve and a half 


order from 


cents per dozen. Enigmas, rebuses, cha- 
rades, and riddles may perhaps be deemed 


too trivial for your interesting pages ; and 
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yet you must remember that all your read- 


ers have not reached the age of discretion, | 


If | 


and possibly some of them never will. 
you think best to go into either or all these 
departments let me know, and 1 will sup- 
ply you with good articles at moderate 
In the time | to 
another general division of vastly more 


prices, mean hasten 
momentous importance. 

V. Under the general head of anec- 
DOTES we may comprehend jeux d’esprit, 
keen 1 


bons mots. 


‘torts, apothegins, repartees, and 


rr . . . ' 
These will of course form the | 
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staple of the proposed Eprror’s See-Saw. 
In a private interview I may refer you to 
some of my preparations in this line which 
give vitality and point to what would oth- 
erwise be deemed very dull publications. 
Under this grand division I make only 
The first 


originalities ; the secoud 


three classifications. includes 


ancients that have 
not entirely lost their flavor ; and the third, 
which is by far the largest and most impor- 
tant, I eall revamped Joe Millers. Let me 
give you a few specimens of each class, 
with the prices. 

And first, I mean by ontersatirirs such 
as have never before appeared in print. 
They are, first, purely my own inventions ; 
and secondly, such as I have heard from 


the lips of living speakers, and have not 


appeared in any publication. As a speci- 
men of this class, I may refer to the witti- 
cism quoted on a former page from the 
lips of Lord Mount-Coffee-House. At 
the time of my taking it from his lordship’s 
lips that was an originality of the second 
class. 

I[ere is another. It Ainerican. I 
find it in my serap-book for 1854 :— 


is 


One very hot day last summer the rever- 
end Doctor Tapioca observed, while he 
preaching, some boys in the gallery behaving 
themselves rudely. The doctor paused a mo- 
ment, and, wiping the sweat from his forehead, 
exclaimed in his well-known deep bass tones, 
= Boys! if you don’t learn to behave better in 
church you ‘ll go to a place a great deal hotter 
than this is; and that,” he continued, “is 


” 


needless ! 


was 


The following is an originality of the 
In fact, I just now invented it 
for the purpose, and as you will see, it is 


first class. 
very fur superior to the generality of what 
passes for original wit. 


“My son,” said a fond mother, “are you not 
ashamed of your conduct ?” 


“Certainly Z am, ma,” was the reply of 
young hopeful. 

“Why then,” she asked, “do you persist in 
it?” 


“* Because,” replied he, ‘ you know the great 
Dr. Johnson says where there is shame there 


may in time be virtue, and I want to be virtu 


” 
ous, 


Originalities of this kind I cannot afford 
under fifty cents a piece unless you take a 
dozen at a time, in which case I will put 
them at five dollars. 

Of the second division—ancients that 
have not yet lost their flavor—I have a 
large stock on hand. ‘They are such as I 
usually furnish to magazines, the publish- 
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ers preferring them because of their lower 


price; and [ must admit, too, that there 


nerally 
mweneraity 


more fun in them, for it is a 
think, by 


is 
solemn fact, first discovered, I 
Charles 


stolen all our best things. 


Lamb, that our ancestors have 


You may have 


as many 2s you please at two dollars a 
dozen. Let me just throw in one or two 
sample - 

When Dr. Treacle called to see Sam Toper, 


ith a severe cold, and had 











t Ww 

examined tl tient’s tongue and pulse, and 
smelt « s own cane, he prescribed for the 
unfortunat lid a. “You must 
take it,” Aad Drink at least 
tour quart 

wat D rts! d Sam, in amazement. 
“Tt is ir doctor; I don’t hold but half 
a 


Hlere is another, but I am not sure that 
1t passed the boundary line, and 
; original flavor, but ae- 
, for it is 
The re 


with anecdot 


es 


as with ¢ is a period cf time 


in which they pas mm freshness to rot- 


Ss 


tenness. ‘The interval between the two 
is longer or shorter not according to the 
positive facts in the ease, but aceording to | 
the palate of the ‘onsumer. ‘Thus what to 
some read is as fresh as an egg laid 


to others as uns 
addled one of 
take it 


‘Tt se iS to me,” 


yesterday, vory as an 


But 


summer betore iast. 


as il 


1s. 


said an employer to one 





of his men, “ it seems to me you come yery late 
in the morning.” . ‘ 

“T know I do,” s the rey “but then J] 
make up for it by ng hom y early in the 
evening.” ‘ 

If your magazine is Calvinistie in its 


tendencies, (as | suppose it is, almost eve- 


national character having 


rything ot a 


nominally that tendency in this country.) 


such an anecdote as the following would 
be very acceptable to your readers. It is 
a capital stone to pelt Arminians with, al- 
though, of course, there is no truth in it. 
In a heated « troversy between a Presbyte 


la Methodist, the former quoted largely 





Il ih a | t 
“Al said tl ys so, [know; 
bu 1 I VS he leaned too 


Ver i not] er whieh re late $s to 
the ion of creation. It is 
that of a gifted female who was unable to 
resist the strong temptations she had to 


take up her eross 
Her spiritual ad 


to what Paul 


and speak in meeting. 
viser called her attention 
says 


| 


| 
| 
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“T suffer not a woman to teach.” 

“True,” she replied, ** 1 know Paal says that, 
but I never regarded him as any great friend 
of our sex,” 

But it is more especially to what I call 
my REVAMPED Jor Mituers that I wish 
to call attention. I propose to make them 
the grand feature of the Nationa. in the 
Epiror’s See-Saw. I elaim to be the 
All others are imita- 
In fact, I bear the 


original inventor. 
tors and pretenders, 


same relation to them as old Jacob ‘Towns- 
end does to the genuine sarsaparilla. | 
will give you a few specimens. 


( 


A doctor of divinity remarked to a brother 
ergyman whose friends had not been able to 


procure for him the essential sheep-skin from 
a college, ‘I have often wondered, my brother, 
why you have not been made a doctor.” Th 
untitled minister replied, poking his more for- 
tunate brother in the ribs, “I would rather 
people should wonder why I am not a doctor 
than that they should be always wondering why 
I am.” 


Here is another, but I fear it may bear 
too hard upon some clergymen of your 
If so it had better be sent 
to some secular paper, as one must by all 


denomination. 


means keep the dominies in good humor. 


A Swart Woman.—A preacher not long 
asking to all night at a country 
was forbidden by the lady. Knowing 


sinc stay 
house ’ 
her to be a member of the Church, 
pleased to entertain ministers, he 
quote Paul to he r, hoping she would take the 
hint that he was a preacher. He had hardly 
got out, “for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares ;” when she said, “ but angels, 
sir, would not tobacco in their 
mouths.” The preacher left without further 


and 





enerally 
gan to 


come with 


ceremon 


Take another specimen. 


A certain young clergyman, paying a visit 
to his father, an old farmer, thinking to aston- 
ish his venerable progenitor, told him that lat- 
terly he always put two text 
“ Two texts,” replied the farmer, “ that reminds 
had last summer which sucked 


s to eve ry sermon. 


me of a calf wi 


the milk of two cows.” * Indeed !” replied 
the son, “and pray what was the result?” 
* The result was,” said the old man, “that he 


became a very at calf.” 


gr 

Now the soul (sole) of these anee- 
dotes is as old as the oldest jest - book 
with which I am acquainted. I have re- 
vamped them, put new uppers upon them, 
and polished them so that they appear 
almost equal to new. Indeed, with the 
great mass of American readers they will 
be esteemed quite original, and in fact as 
such you may announce them, if you see 


proper to take the res) 


} 
i 


vonsibility of so doing. 
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Let us now, if you please, go over the 
matter again, and ascertain what will be 
the monthly expense of the editor’s SExz- 
Saw, to say of twelve pages. 
First, if you adopt my proposed picture, I 
charge for the design five dollars, but that 


consist 


expense will of course not be repeated, as 
having once obtained the cut you may use 
it as often as you please. We want for 
each month say 


| tainly very funny. 


| footed, 


| dough-nuts, 
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The design already suggested for the new 
department is entirely original, and, if I 
mistake not, intensely American, and cer- 
Take this for another, 
a good draughtsman 


and imagine what 


might make of it. 
Scene—A Balcer’s Shop in the Bowery. 

Two miserably ragged urchins, both bare- 
standing before the window, one gazing 
in, and the other listlessly looking up the street. 

Lettering underneath. 

First Loafer.—Jake, they ‘re bringing up hot 

Now’s the time to get a good 


| smell, 


: Acrostic, averaging eight letters...... $0 S80 
Anagrams.. ‘ ida adaceadous ine dae. ae ae 
"6 onun drums. ra the amount Ms kanes 0 40 |} 

12 “ Questions,” Hard and Soft, mixed... 0 10 

2 Anecdotes (originalities) ....... ow 1 Ol 

6 do. (high-fl sored ancients)... 1 00 

4 Revamped Joe Millers................... 1 00 
Unclassified fun and contins gencies. 0 40 
Making a grand total for the month. $5 00 


This, I am aware, 
sum, and it is, | confess, more than is paid 
by magazines; but then 
mind that I propose to do better work, and 
also to give all the reputation that may be 
acquired to the editor. My name is not 
to appear. ‘The thing is to be called the 
editor’s. That, 
thing, and, to prove that I so esteem it, if 
you will allow the department to be called 
by my name, say Snivey’s See-Saw, I will 
deduct ten per cent., making my monthly 
bill $4 50. And perhaps still further to 
cut me down, though I do not think it will 
be best, you might omit the acrostic, which 
wil! be reducing the amount to $3 70; 
say take an acrostic only every other month, 
and I will let you have it (but do not tell 
any other publishers) for sixty cents, and 
thus make the monthly bill just four dol- 


may seem a large 


some bear in 


certainly, is worth some- 


or 


lars. 
There is one other matter that I wished 
to touch upon, but I am fearful of having 
already alarmed you by the expensiveness 
of my proposals, as I well know how shy 
you are in this country on the subject of 
money, especially when it is to be paid out 
to men of genius for intellectual produc- 
tions. I know all about that, you know. 
I will say nothing more about money, then, 
but 
point in hand. 


at present, 
It isthis. Iama dabster 
at designing comic pictures—at designing 
them, mark—I do not pretend to draw. 
Why not have say two pages of the real 
knock -me-down-and-carry-me-out wood- 
cuts, trom designs by Snivey? I know, 
too, permit me to add, just what kind 

pictures will tickle the American fancy. 


| 


advert very briefly to the | 
= = | 


| absent, how cheering ! 


Second Loaf. *.—Dough-nuts be blowed. I’ve 
got no stomach for’em. Why don’t they make 
crullers—them’s the jockeys for my nose. 

Something like this, although not nearly 
equal to it, has indeed already been given 
It was received with pro- 
digiousapplause. Indeed, | find that every- 
thing that tends to ridicule poverty éakes 
with the lovers of the mighty dollar in this 
land where all white men are born free 
and equal. I shall keep my eye intently 
fixed on this interesting feature of Ameri- 
can society; and if the NationaL is so 
happy as to engage my services in this 
you [ll make 


to the public. 


department, I promise 


| poverty look ridiculous, and all varieties 


of loaferism laughable in the extreme. At 
the same time, too, you may depend on 
my prudence and caution. Far shall it be 
from me to ridicule the rich or make sport 
of the lucky. In fact there is no occasion 
for it. ‘There are poor people enough to 
afford ample material for a quantum sufficit 
of mirth, and there are among us the un- 
fortunates of all countries who cannot be 
made more wretched by any caricature, 
and who ean contribute in no other way 
to the good of the community. If we can 
make ourselves merry with their misery, 
It will do them no 
harm, and do us good; for is it not Solo- 
mon who * A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine 2?” 


why should we not? 
Says, 


le alittle 
in the hand that knows how 
one of the most powerful 
As the tongue of the 
! When self-respect 


Tue Pen, 
to it, 
weapons known. 


use is 


gives it a new vigor, how pleasing! 
When virtue guides it, how beautiful! 
| When honor directs it, how respected ! 


When wit sharpens it, how fatal! When 


scurrility wields it, how contemptible! 


| Tis the weapon of the soul. 
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sight these immense meadows, 


\ fir 
i the prairies of Louisiana, look like the 
of the 


nal Magazine 


expanse ocean. ‘The imagination 


is transported, and labors to embrace in 
one view a prospect so boundless and 
magnificent. ‘The eye travels over them 
in every direction without meeting with 


r than a blade of grass 


any thing larg 
When out in them 


1 les, the 


On ail Slate 


the horizon incloses 


sky and the grass 


apparently melting into each other in the 
fur 
self at sea, 


of 


distance. You readily imagine your- 
and often feel a strange sense 


In 


, 
aistant 


loneliness steal over you. 


the 
all the appea 


your 


when 


passage, 
woods, they 


approaching 
have rance of a 
hich beach, beautifully indented with coves 
and harbors ; and if you look more imme- 
diately around you, you are delighted by 
cracetul undulations of the high grass, 


by 


the 
soft winds 


impre ssed and waved the 


from the Gulf of Mexico, which are almost 


sontinually sweeping over these trackless 


wastes. 

Often in your rides you come in sight 
of vast herds of cattle. From your sad- 
dle, in a clear day, you may see perhaps 


ten thousand cows, sheeps, horses, and 


other animals spread over this inter- 
minable mead, grazing upon a sea of plen- 
ty, exuberant nature everywhere  sup- 


heart’s content. 
and perhaps not 


deer, the buffa- 


plying them to their 


Kormerly, in like manner, 


much le ly, the 


Ss humerou 


lo, and other undomesticated creatures, 
once enjoyed themselves in these savan- 
nis. But civilization and the deadly 
rifle have exterminated them, or driven 


iarther West. 
this 


them off to the still 


On some occ ions heterogenous 


mass, at oth times unsvcial, or even 
! 


hh othe 


r, forgetting their na- 


press 


ual defense ;¢ rainst 


hostile to eae 
Luo- 


their 


ithies, themselves 


tura 


} . 
ether 


| antip 


for mut 


common enemy, the MOS Gullo 5 for, while 


ey remain in this dense position, their 


breath, perspiration, or some other cause 
unknown to us, keeps these little furies at 
Day. | he rd, 


eight theu 


have seen a estimated at 


sand, clo ely 
her for 
ern hung r drove 


ol 


( mbodi d and 


quietly held tog nearly a whole 


them asun- 
1 ‘These 
tos are of all creatures the most eternally 


to glut thei appetites 


day, until 


der in search Loot mosqul- 


achive voracious 


i 


creatures sce 
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with blood. ‘To attempt to destroy them 
is folly, to run away from them is impos- 
sible, and to stand your ground is to suffer 
and bleed. Your only escape is that of 
association with the cattle. 

In these prairies sometimes the traveler 
starts up the deer, for a few of these 
aborigines linger yet about the bones of 
their predecessors. When these timid 


you they gaze innocently 
and intensely upon you, apparently won- 
ce ring at your mitrasion upon their prem- 


IS€S } 


after which they bound off, and 


| lose themselves in the high and distant 


grass. 
Ilere, too, the wolf is sometimes seen ; 
not the lean, starved creature of most other 


countries; but well-fed and fat, luxu- 
riating himself among the calves and 
lambs of these meadows. ‘They too, 
however, are fast disappearing. The 


herdsmen of these prairie S are expert Cav- 


aliers, and, on their trained steeds, pride 
themselves in running down the wolf, or 
in catching him with their lassoes, which 


they 
have sometimes met toward the close of 


throw with astonishing precision. I 


the day a young Spaniard or Frenchman 
ait 
ali 


live wolf on the pommel of his 


returning in the pride of chivalry 
with a 
saddle, to present to his ved one as a 

trophy of his skill and dari 
Ifere are seen, late in the autumn and 
winter months, myriads of 


the 
water-fowl, mostly d in 


during 
l ‘ks and ocese, 
their annual passage from the Gulf of 
Some- 


like 
(At other 


Mexico to the Lakes of Canada. 
float 
clouds, obscuring the very sun. 


times they over your head 


times they spre ad themselves far beyond 
you, apparently vivifying the whole sur- 
fice of the earth by their continual move- 


ments. When apprehensive of danger, 


ier from instinet or experience, the 


het] 
whet! 


will extend themselves in a straight 


reese 
line to the distance of a mile or more, and 
at equal points along the whole course 


they are sure to place faithful sentinels, 
whose necks are always stretched to their 
utmost length, and whose eyes, quick and 
far-reaching, are ever and anon on the 
look-out for an enemy; and whenever 
there is the least approach of one, the sig- 
nal is given, which flies with almost tele- 
graphic speed, and instantly the whole 
‘Up they spring upon 


all the marshy 


flock is in motion. 
t} 


larkening 
carkening 


e wing, 


hore 
10re. 





For about six weeks in the summer 
these meadows are infested by a green 
fly whese insatiable appetite impels it 
everywhere in search of blood. The 
flocks and herds, whose combination had 
the of the musquito, on 
their appearance immediately give way, 
Their 
former strategy is now of no avail. If 
they can find such a place, they fly to the 
woods, and the bushes on the margin of 


resisted onset 


and retreat before this new enemy. 


the water-courses, as an asylum from 
suffering. 
arrested, or the mode of it is wholly 


Traveling on horseback is now 
changed. The order of time 
and night becomes the season to travel. 
The preacher, or he whose duty requires 
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| astray, I feared that I was near the Gulf, 


and that I might fall into its coulees or 
quick-sands. In nautical phrase, I was 
obliged to lie to on horseback until day- 
break. The interim was one of extreme 
chilliness and dampness. ‘The dew drop- 
ped freely from the umbrella. ‘The morn- 


ing came, but with it a dense fog, impene- 


| trable, and still concealing my position and 


| and fastened upon my poor horse. 
is inverted, 


my bearing. Jn about an hour it went up 
as with a bound, the sun blazed out, and 
the dreaded flies, all night ambushed in 


| the grass, came up like those of the Nile, 


He 


had traveled much the preceding day, and 


| was now jaded by wading all the night 


him to pass these prairies at stated peri- | 


ods, is obliged to put his horse in some 
dark place, and lay by through the day. 
At night-fall, when the fly 
grass, he mounts his horse for a lonely 
ride. If 
scured, it is hazardous for him to set out, 


drops in the 
the moon or the stars are ob- 
for in these dreary wastes there is not 


ihat 
without these celestial guides one may 


the slightest vestige of a road; so 


move on in endless mazes, or return to 
iich he had started. 
But when these are favorable, the trav- 


the very spot from wl 
eler lays his course, measuring his dis- 
tance by the knots or miles which he is to 
run or to ride during each hour. Soon 
he is out in the wide expanse, and sees 
nothing around him but sky and grass. 
Late, or after midnight, when far out in 
the prairies, and when sleep presses heav- 
ily upon him, he feels a strange and inex- 
pressible sense of loneliness, or of indi- 
viduality. And the darkness and _ the 
silence of the hour greatly heighten the 
How little he seems! Even 
his thoughts fall back upon himself. The 
isolation distresses him, and instinctive- 


sensation. 


ly he finds himself grasping at something, 
as if to keep himself from falling into noth- 


ineness. 


through the high grass; but the bite of 
these creatures upon him was like fire 
upon live flesh. He could not be con- 
trolled. Overleaping every obstruction, he 
ran to a smoke nearly two miles distant, 
The 
eottager helped me, and with our hands 
we literally scraped the flies from him, 


and precipitated himself into it. 


and put him in a dark place, and when 
we had finished our hands and arms were 
blood. Thus these little 
furies tyrannize their hour, then sink into 


covered with 
the grass, and leave behind them a numer- 
ous progeny to run a similar course an- 
other year. 

In these prairies there are few roads 
and fewer bridges. Every considerable 
rain raises the creeks or bayous so that 
they cannot be forded for several days. 
The traveler in such cases is obliged to 
make for himself a float or raft on which 
to pass over. ‘These floats are made by 
collecting a number of dry rotten logs, 
and by tying them together with grape- 
They must be constructed in the 
launch 
your craft. When finished, stripping your 


vines. 
water, for, unaided, you cannot 


horse, and putting the saddle and other 


| effects on board, you navigate your frail 


| construction 
He may sing aloud, or vocif- | 


erate to the extent of his lungs; but there | 


is no intelligence within reach to perceive 
it, and the he has 
emitted return upon, him in strange and 
mournful echoes. 


even sounds which 


Once, while crossing the prairie between 
Bayou Queue de Tortue and the Vermil- 


ion, the stars became obscured with 
clouds. Without reaching the place of 


destination, my reckoning had run out 
long before midnight. Thus, finding myself 


across, your horse in the 
meanwhile swimming by the side of it. 


When all succeeds to your wish, the voy- 


| age is a pleasant, perhaps rather a laugh- 


able 
case. 
gerous, particularly in a rapid current, 


one. But this is not always the 


The navigation is sometimes dan- 


with an untrained horse, or when the op- 
posite bank is bold or precipitous, o1 
whenever your green cordage, the grape- 
vines, give way, loosen their hold, and sub- 
ject you at once to an entire float-wreck. 
Once, in crossing a bayou, my horse, in- 
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stead of steering diagonally to the right 
» the high bank, 
was thrown back again into the rapid cur- 
a while, was 


landing, struck directly t 


rent, and, after struggling 
earried down by it till he was lodged in a 


submerged tree-top. Seeing him in a 
drowning condition, I plunged into the 


held his head out 


imb on which | 


bayou, and for a while 
ol 
stood broke from under me, and precipitat- 
self and hk 


the entanglements of 


water. But soon the | 


ed my se out of sight among 


brush and grape- 


Rising again to the surface, and 


vines. 


reaching the shere, | was delighted to see 


my good horse Ajax on the other side of 


he tree-top, wholly d 


the isengaged from his 


entanglements, and swimming off pleasant- 


ly to the opposite bank of the bayou. 


Now this was not tasting the perils of 


But to be earried by a rapid 


ih oceah, 
current under its irface through the 
complications and mazy windings of 


brush, submerged logs, and tree-tops, not 
knowing against what you might be driven, 
Jand, was, my 


to be lauched at 


or Where you might in 


opinion, @ position not 


even by an old * Salt.” 


+ > +. 
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¥ K} mind, the intelligent spirit of man, 


which makes him lord of this lower 





world, fits him for tual aequisitions 
of 
joyment,—the nature, the powers, the dig- 
| of the 


ae 
sting and useful subject of 


perp 
knowledge, and for never-ending en- 


nity, and tiny spirit of man, 


form an inter: 


] 


consideration. 
school of philosophers, men of un- 


One | 
questionable learning in the laws of man’s 
physical organization, have from early 
ies ynaintained that the spirit, or thinking 
principle of man, is the result of material 
organization, is absolutely dependent on it, 
and ceases on its de struction. 

Another school, including a majority of 
] 


no means the least learned physiologists 
pay 


by 
as well as moral philosophers, teach that 
fe in general is some principle of activity 
d by the 


ranized struectu 


will of Omnipotence to or- 
1 


‘e, and that in man, who 


is endowed with an intelligent faculty in 
addition to the vital principle possessed 
by other animals, there is superadded to 
life 


** We perceive,” says Abernethy, “ an ex- 


and structure an immaterial soul. 
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| act correspondence between those opinions 


which result from physiological research, 
and those which so naturally arise from 
the suggestions of reason, that some have 
considered them as infuiddivg. For most 
reflecting persons, in all ages, have be- 
lieved, and indeed it seems natural to be- 
lieve, what modern physiology also appears 
to teach, that in the human body there 
exists an assemblage of organs, formed ot 
common inert matter, such as we see after 
death; a principle of life and action, and 
a sentient and rational faculty, all inti- 
mately connected, yet each distinct from 
the other.” 

There is a striking coincidence between 
what is here asserted as the true teachings 
of modern physiology, and the account of 
the origin and nature of man as given by 
the inspired penman,—‘ God made man 
of the dust of the earth: here is inert 
matter joined to material structure ; “ and 
breathed 
life :” 
to 
soul :” here is the third principle or com- 


into his nostrils the breath of 
here is the principle of life added 
structure; “and man became a living 
ponent part of the creature man, the mas- 
terpiece of Creative Wisdom in our sphere, 
exactly coincident with the three princi- 
ples of physiology ; namely, inert matter, 
organized living structure, and the imma- 
terial, sentient spirit. 

Dr. 
ologist, boldly announces as his ereed, 
that ‘* medullary 


Lawrence, another learned physi- 


“that matter thinks ;”’ 


substance is capable of sensation and 
that the 


which are more numerous and diversified 


“e 


thought ;” cerebral functions, 
in the higher orders of the mammalia, 
receive their last development In man, 
where they produce all the phenomena of 
intellect, all those wonderful processes of 
thought, known under the names of mem- 
ory, reflection, association, judgment, rea- 
soning, Imagination, which so far trans- 


| cend any analogous appearance in animals 


that we almost feel a repugnance to refer 
them to the same principle.” 
Thus he teaches, in words too plain to 


¢ misunderstood, the portentous doctrine 
that the principle of life, whether sentient 
or intelligent, is in all organized beings 
the same ; that whether we look to man, 
the highest of the animal creation, with 
all his faculties of invention, memory, im- 
agination ; or to an oyster or a cabbage, 
the vital and intelligent properties are all 
alike derived from their organic structure, 





and the difference of their structure con- 
stitutes the only difference in their facul- 
ties and powers. “ Where,” this 
materialist, ‘* shall we find proofs of mind 


Says 


independent of bodily structure—of that 
mind which, like the corporeal frame, is 
infantile in the child, manly in the adult, 
sick and debilitated in disease, enfeebled 
in the decline of life, doting in decrepitude, 
and annihilated by death? Where is the 
mind of the child just born? Do we not 
see it built up before our eyes by the ac- 
tion of the five senses, and of gradually 
developed internal faculties?” 

It is here assumed that the mind is 
built up by the action of the external 
senses, by which is meant that no mind 
exists at first, but that it is formed by the 
senses. Whether is it more probable, or 
harder to believe this, or that an immaterial 
mind is an original part of the human 
being, and not that it is built up dy, but 
that it derives its ideas through the exter- 
But what 
proof is offered of the non-existence of an 


nal senses, let any one decide. 


immaterial soul distinct from the material 
body, from the fact of the mental and cor- 
poreal faculties beginning to act together, 
of their growing together to maturity, of 
their being often strengthened and en- 
feebled together, and generally decaying 
That the 
closest union exists between the soul and 


together, in the decline of life ? 


body, and that, during this union, the 
former carries on its functions through the 
instrumentality of the latter cannot be 
doubted, however ignorant we may be of 
the nature of this union, or of the mode 
one acts by the assistance 
Now, if we were only ac- 
instances in which body 


by which the 
of the other. 
quainted with 
acts upon mind, there would be still, so far 
as this view is concerned, no reason for 
eoncluding that the mental faculties are 
derived from the bodily organs, but only 
that their exercise depends on those or- 
gans. But how stands the fact? Itisa 
matter of daily experience, that intense 
reflection, excessive grief or joy, the ex- 
citement of vehement anger, and other 
passions, affect the bodily frame in various 
ways and decrees, promote or impede the 
circulation of the blood, assist or obstruct 
the digestive organs, as every dyspeptic 
can attest, provoke the action of particular 
glands, produce relaxation or tension in 
the nerves, and materially change the gen- 
eral state of the health. A sudden affec- 
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| 


tion of the mind often produces a temporary 
suspension of all the active powers of the 
body, and has been known to destroy life 
itself. 

The following statement well illustrates 
| the powerful influence of the mind upon 
the bodily organs. <A letter, containing 
afflicting intelligence, is brought to a man. 


He casts his eye over the contents, and 
drops down without sense or motion. What 
It 


may be said the vessels have collapsed, 


| is the cause of this sudden affection 2 


that the brain is consequently disordered, 
and that loss of sense is the consequence. 
But let us take one step backward, and 


inquire what caused the disorder, the ef- 
It is pro- 


facts of which are thus visible. 
duced by a piece of white paper, with a 
few black lines marked upon it. But no 
one would be absurd enough to suppose 
that it was the effect of the paper alone, 
or of the characters inscribed upon it, un- 
less they conveyed so:ne meaning to the 


It is thought, then, which 


understanding. 
so suddenly agitates and disturbs the brain, 
and causes its vessels to collapse. From 


this cireumstance alone we discover the 


amazing influence of thought upon the ex- 
ternal organs—of that thought which we 
can neither see, nor hear, nor touch, but 


which yet produces efiects equal to a blow, 
pressure, or other injury. Now this very 
| action of thought upon the brain clearly 
shows that the brain does not produce it ; 
while the mutual influence which they 
possess over each other as clearly shows 


that there is a strong connection between 
them. 

But, says the materialist, “ The facul- 
ties of the mind deeay with the organic 


structure ; they are enfeebled together in 
’ 


old age, and perish together in death.’ 
But how does he know the truth of the 
last affirmation? Instances are familiar 
in which the 
functions is sus- 


| to every one exercise of 
| some or all the mental 
pended even in this life, but not destroyed. 
| Thus in a swoon or sleep, more especially 
| in eatalepsy, a total suspension of some 
or all the faculties takes place for a time, 
yet the exercise of them is as active as 
ever; thus, too, paralysis of some par- 
ticular organ, as of vision or hearing, sus- 
pends the use of such faculty of the mind ; 
but let the organ be restored, and the 
mental exercise immediately returns. But 
we deny that the faculties of the mind and 
| body decay always together. Generally, 
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no doubt, a decaying body brings on, not | soning powers to the ourang-outang and 


a decaying mind, but an enfeebled exer- 


cise of the mind, enfeebled because of the 
state of the instrument of its action. Ex- 


ceptions, however, continually occur to 





this law, of so strong a character as wholly 
to defeat the inference drawn from it by 
the materialist. In many instances, the 
mind’ decays before the body; the latter 
is strong and vigorous, while the former 


loses more or less of the exercise of its 


faculties. 
rem ns 


decayed al 


In many other cases, the mind 


clear and vigorous in the most 


nd failing state of the body, and 


on the very verge of its dissolution. The 


line s of 


n old poet are 


1 ’ 
observation and experience :-— 
i 


‘The s cottage, shatter’d and decay’d, 
Lets t through chinks that time has 
mi 
Many ph logists of the school of ma- 
terialisin have endeavored to show that 
the brain in man is largee r in proportion 


to the bulk of the body than in any of the 


and that the ineutal powers 


Tieoy 
ly 





{ Ca 
of animal umong which thev elass man, 
as lar as W an sce—al ’ proportional to 
their o £.010N, 

Neither of thes rti istrue. The 
followi me the prop ms be- 
twe the we i the brain and of th 
whole bod riven by Haller and Cu- 


thority. In a child six years old the 
brain is the ;';d part of the whole body, 
its actual 1 ht being two pounds twe n- 
ty-eight and a half drams. In an adult, 
the brain is ,'. of the body. In the ou- 


rang-out 1€ proportion as the same as 


wt man; in the sepanjou, or Ameriean 
monkey, with prensile tail, ;4, and 5! In 
the great baboon, ; 1, the mole, .'- ; the 
fox, 5};; the field-mouse, .'-; the bea- 
ver, 5? the elephant, ~1, ; the ox,=1,; 
the he se, | the ass, ea the roose, 


i 
J duck, 51, ; the 
ee Sree 
ia? the tor 


transient glance 


the cock, =). ; the 


sparrow, ;'- ; the canary bird, 
3 
4 


at these proportions shows that nothing 


t The most 


Ise, 


ean be deduced from them. Some of the 


apimals, whose sagaeity and powers of 


ustinet are well known to be of a very 
superior kind, as the ele phant, the horse, 

the beaver. rank among the lowest in the 
wiities hil | . . 

seale ; while oth of an inferior elass 

In point of sagacity, as the canary bird, 


mouse, &c se very hi 


th, 


‘, is about equal in rea- 


Man, aceord- 


ing to this measur 


founded on actual | 


| lirious, nor altogether insensible. 


the mole, but far inferior to the cock, the 
field-mouse, the American monkey, and 
many others. ‘'T'’o crown the whole, a child 
of six years old has higher intellectual 
powers than the adult man. I would here 
add the opinion of Sir Richard Phillips, 
founded en an extensive anatomical ex- 
amination of the brain, that the brain in 
all the human species attains its full de- 
velopment, size, and vigor, at seven years 
ofage. And yet the mind is then feeble— 
is so far from having attained its complete 
that 
enlarging its powers for many years after. 


A great variety of cases are on record 


vigor at age, that it is continually 


in which it has been found that every part 
of the of 
deeply injured, if not destroyed, without 


structure the brain has been 


impeding or obstructing any part of the 
Haller mentions a 
ease in which half a pound of pus was in 


process of thought. 


the ventricles of the brain, yet the facul- 


ties were unimpaired until death. Sir 
John Pringle found an abscess in the right 
hemisphere of the brain as large as an 


egg in a patient who had never been de- 


A Wwo- 
man under Diemerbraech’s own 
whose skull was fractured, lost a quantity 
of brain equal in size to a man’s fist, yet 
she lived 


of mind. 


thirty-six days without alienation 

Peyronie tells us of a boy, six 
years old, who received a_ pistol-shot in 
the head ; a suppuration followed, during 
which he lost a great quantity of brain at 
at the end of 
days he died, having retained his faculties 


When the head was Oo} 


every dressing; eighteen 


to the end. ened, 


the portion of brain remaining in the skull 
did not exceed the size of a small egg. 


Nor ha 


or lateral parts of the brain destroyed the 


the destruction of the superior 


powers of thought; they have survived 
the injury, and even the destruction of the 
cerebellum and of the basis of the brain. 
Haller mentions several instances of scir- 
affecting the 


ducing death without previously injuring 


rhus cerebellum and pro- 


the faculties of the mind. Morgacni gives 
a particular account of a fatal scirrhus of 
the cerebellum, slow in its progress, not 
affecting the patient’s mind until the last, 
Dr. 


records the case of a blacksmith, sixty- 


and then only at intervals. Brunner 
four years of age, a hard drinker, but an 
industrious workman, who expired in a fit 
of apoplexy, having passed the morning 


MATERIALISM. 





in apparently good health. On dissection | 
the whole brain, even the base of it, was 


found in the most diseased state ; yet his 
faculties had never been impaired, and he 
was remarkably acute in his judgment. 
A case came under my own observation 
in which a young man received a pistol- 
ball under the eye, which passed through 
the head, and shaitered and completely 
separated the medulla oblongata from the 
An entire bodily pa- 
ralysis ensued immediately. The sufferer 
became insensible to any bodily impres- 
sion, yet his mind was clear and intel- 
ligent until death, a space of ten or fifteen 
hours. Bossuet, in a patient who died 
after an illness of twelve years, without 


base of the brain. 


suffering any alienation of mind, found the 
whole substance of the brain watery, and 
The 


pineal gland, which some materialists have 


so soft as hardly to bear the knife. 


made the thinking part of the brain, has 
so often been found suppurated, or petri- 
fied, or destroyed, without any previous 
affection of the mental faculties, that it has 


been given up by general consent as un- | 


The celebrated Dr. 


necessary to thought. 


Ferriar addressed a learned paper to Dr. 


Cooper, containing a great number of 
cases of the injury and destruction of every 
part of the brain without any disturbance 
of the mind. 

Strong, however, as are these facts to 
disprove the identity of material organ- 
moral 
physical still 
The singular capacity of the mind to 
recall the past and anticipate the future— 
movements so utterly unlike any known 
mere organic action—peculiarly shows the 
independence of mind on the material organ. 
Matter is moved only by a force from with- 
out; that is, in actual and present contact. 
But by this faculty the mind ean go back 
beyond any present moving force, or move 


ization and mind, the 


arguments are stronger. 


forward to scenes in which it never actu- 
ally existed, or from which its organic 
structure never conceived an impression. 
The arguments for the immateriality 
and immortality of the soul or spirit of 
man, drawn from his capacity for contin- 


and meta- | 


ual improvement, are beautifully stated by | 
Addison in the third number of the Spec- | 


tator. 
the thought of man that the soul, which 


‘* How,” says he, ‘ can it enter into 


is capable of such immense perfections, | 


and of receiving new improvements to all 
eternity, shall fall away into nothing al- 
Vou. VITI.—5 
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most as soon as it is created? Are such 
abilities made to no purpose? A brute ar- 
rives at a point of perfection he can never 
pass. In a few years he has all the en- 
dowments of which he is capable; and 
were he to live for ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing he is at present. 
But a man ean never take in his full 
measure of knowledge, has not time to 
subdue his passions, establish his soul in 
virtue, before he is hurried off the stage. 
Would an infinitely wise Being make such 
glorious creatures for so mean a purpose’? 
Can he delight in such abortive intelli- 
gences, such short-lived reason? Would 
he give us talents that are never to be 
exerted—capacities which are never to be 
gratified 2 How can we find that wisdom 
which shines in all his works, in the for- 
mation of man, without leoking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and 
believing that the generations of rational 
creatures which rise up and disappear in 
such quick succession are to receive only 
their first rudiments here, and afterward 
are to be transplanted into a more friendly 
climate, where they may spread and flour- 
ish forever.” 

The effects of material philosophy have 
always been the same on individual and 
national character. Ancient and modern 
times bear testimony coincident and alike 
on this subject. Polybius, the most accu- 
rate and philosophical observer of the 
ancient historians, observes that the prev- 
alence of the material philosophy of Epi- 
curus, in Greece and Rome, changed the 
character of the people of those countries. 
It made the polished Greeks universally 
selfish and perfidious, and the stern Ro- 
mans universally ferocious. 

It was not until the principles of Epi- 
eurus prevailed that the term “ Greca 
Fides” became a by-word for fraud and 
deception, and that the awful massacres 
and slaughters of the Syllan and Marian 
factions were known in Rome. Every one 
knows that the Encyclopedists and other 
writers of France, who prepared its peo- 
ple to laugh to scorn all religious and 
moral ties and belief, unceasingly spread 
the ideas that man is nothing more than 
organized matter; that he is the creature 
of circumstances during life, and wholly 
and forever perishes at death. What, 
then, was the characteristic feature of the 
first French Revolution? Ferocious bar- 
barity, and unpitying destruction of human 
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life. Language cannot describe, and his- 
tory has not been able, therefore, ade- 


quately to record, the horrors and atrocities | 


of that reign of terror. 
arm of military rule now keeps down the 
infidel and material socialism of France? 
That the spirit and character of its prin- 
ciples are the same which formerly pro- 
duced so much misery and carnage in that 
country, is acknowledged byall. Let one 
project suffice to prove it. The ancient 
Church of St. Genevieve was, in the first 
revolution, changed into a Pantheon, and 
decorated after the heathen manner of 
ancient Athens. 
the bodies of Voltaire and Rousseau, and 


In its vaults were placed 


also of Mirabeau and Marat—fit relies for 


its dark abodes! After the restoration it 


was reconverted to a Roman Catholic 
Church. It was then proposed to convert 
The following is 


An artist named 


it again intoa Pantheon! 
an account of the design. 
Cheravard was intrusted with the execu- 
tion by Ledru Rollin. ‘The plan of the artist 
is fully stated in the publi shed account, from 
“Men of 
all nations and ages may enter that tem- 
ple—the Pantheon—and find there the 





which we take the following: 


object of their worship:—The Chaldean 
his Star; the Ex 
ris; the Hindoo his Brahma, with all his 
Avatars; the Hebrew, Jehovah; the Per- 
sian his Ormuzd and Athisman; the Greek 





and Roman, Olympus, with a full comple- 
ment of gods; the Christian his Christ, 
eighteen times glorified; the Northern 
Barbarian his gods, shivering beneath po- 
lar snows; the Mohammedan, who hates 
images, his prophet with his face vailed 
by a flame; the Druse his Calif Hakem, 
with his azure eye and his lion mask.” 
The chief idol in this Pantheonice temple 
is thus described :—‘ In the center the 
Brahmin Cow is resting with her full face 
turned upon you, her knees drawa in 
under her dewlaps, ruminating on some 
thought of cosmogony. On the right, the 
Persian Griffin, with long claws and shak- 
ing wing, seems to guard a treasure ; 
while on the left, the Chaldean Sphynx 
makes a mock of Nternity by her granite 
dreams. On the back of these three 
beasts, soldered together, rests the Ngypt- 


ian Sphynx, the mystical Bari, which 


ferries the souls across. 
the Ark of the Covenant, which ts itself 
surrounded by a Ciborium, containing the 
Host amid glistening rays. 


The ship carries 


This symbol, 


What but the iron | 





executed in red granite, was to be re- 
placed at the farther end of the temple, 
and to stand in the place of an altar, un- 
der a dome of twelve columns, supporting 


| a frieze with twelve compartments, where 


| bass-relief. 


the Olympian gods will be sculptured in 
By this monument, compound- 


| ed of the symbols of all the modes of 


| alogy. 
| a Pantheistic temple to be ; 


ryptian his Isis and Osi- | 


worship fused together, Cheravard wished 
to denote that all religions are but differ- 
ent forms of one and the same idea, and 
that, seen from a certain elevation, their 
It is the Word, 
the Great Pan, that humanity adores under 


forms must be indifferent. 


a multitude of pseudonymous characters. 
All the names of the deities are but epi- 
thets of the litany of that one universal 
and eternal God, the Word floating in 
light; that is, the supreme ruling intelli- 
gence, of which every animate creature 
contains a portion, and which man alone 
bears consciously in his mind and heart. 
Thus has he made an idol, that is, a plastic 
image, which everybody may worship, for it 
contains the worship of each, with its gene- 
Such it behooves the hich altar of 
for the mis- 
sion of Pantheism is to absorb in its vast 
bosom all ddeas and forms. It exeludes 
no religion, but assimilates them all.” 
What mind of common sense but must 
treat this jargon with scorn and contempt. 

Such, then, are the doctrines and ten- 
dencies of materialism on the character 
of individuals and nations. They confound 
the truths of science and of morals ; they 
deteriorate individual and national charae- 
ter; they lower the aims and repress the 
aspirations of men; they lessen the value 
of the present by throwing clouds and 
darkness on the future; they rob man of 
his most effectual consolations in seasons 
of misfortunes and sorrows by interrupt- 
ing the light which Christianity sheds on 
the gloom of the grave; they bring down 
man to the end and value of the brutes, 
by degrading his nature to their level, 
and terminating his existence with theirs. 

But are such the fortunes of our race? 
No, no, 


the flowers of the field, nor wither for- 


Not all of man shall perish like 


ever as the sear and yellow leaf of au- 
tumn. It is 
that although 


no less truth than poetry, 


“The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky, 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die !’’ 
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JUST DOWN THE ROAD. 
UNT MARY and I lived all alone in | 





LX our little cottage. It was the quaint- 
est old house, with green blinds and gray 
gables, the wild vine toiling up its sides, 
with the scarlet berries flashing like red 
stars among the dark-green leaves. Then 
there were two chestnut-trees that stood 
all summer before the front-door, like tall 
friars with green stoles folded over their 
bosoms ; and on either side of the gravel- 
fling of gold and purple dewn to the little 
wicket. ©, it was a happy home to me! 
I sit here and close my eyes, and, looking 
down into the far land of my memory, I 
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ways overflowing with kindness and sym- 
pany for every human being, had taken a 
great fancy to Harry Willard; and one 


| . . ~, ° 
day just as he was leaving, after having 


discharged the commission on which his 
mother had sent him, she suddenly said to 
me, ‘‘ Alice, you had better go out with 
Harry, and.make a bouquet for Mrs. Wil- 
lard. Don’t you like flowers, Harry ?” 
“ Yes, ma’am, very much, thank you,” 
replied the boy ; and then his eyes were 


| full of a strange, beautiful light, as he 
walks, harebells and daffodils made a ruf- 


see the quaint gables, the great trees, and | 


the golden ruffling, shining clear through 
the light and the darkness of the years 
that lie between it and the present. 

‘* Just down the road”’—lI could see it 
from my chamber window—was a red 
frame-house, with the moss of half a cen- 
tury growing thick on its sloping roof. 
‘The building was considerably dilapidated ; 


still, it had a cosy, old-fashioned look of | 


2% summer’s morning, when the sunshine | 


used to gild the eaves, and plate with | 


cold the great weather-stained front-door. 

Mrs. Willard and Harry lived in the 
red house: he was her only son, and she 
They were very poor—all 
Mrs. Willard 
managed to obtain a somewhat precarious 
livelihood for herself and child by taking 


was a widow. 
the village knew this; but 


placed them full on Aunt Mary. 

So we went into the garden together, 
and there we talked fer the first time, 
while I gathered mignonnette and rosvs; 
and Harry held the flowers when I tied 
the blue ribbon round the stems. After 
this our reserve wore gradually away, and 
Harry became a frequent, always a wel- 
come, visitor at our house. We would 
sit for hours under the great restless shad- 
ows of the chestnut-trees, while he would 
talk to me in his strange dreamy way of 
the stars, that seemed to him like golden 
stairs on which the angels came down to 
earth; of the strange his heart 
could hear in the wind—music that rose 
in the spring-time into a mighty jubilee ; 
and it flowed over the fields, and they 


musie 


| grew green; and the violets cpened their 


in plain sewing; and as she sometimes | 


fitted Aunt Mary’s dresses and mine, and 
Harry always came for and returned these, 
I became acquainted with him. 

Henry Willard was a strange boy. He 
did not laugh and play as other boys of 
his age do. 
than 1; 
pride and timidity in his manner, a shadow 


Ile was only two years older 
and there was an air of mingled 


on his young fuce, and a melancholy earn- 
estness in his large dark eyes, which ar- 
rested my attention, and awakened my 
sympathy the first time that I saw him. 
We were both naturally shy, and so 
Harry came and went many times with 
the little bundles ; and I sat in a chair by 
Aunt Mary’s side, getting surreptitious 
glances of the pale mournful face, and won- 
dering greatly why it was not like that of 
other boys, before the least overtures for 
acquaintance were made on either side. 
But Aunt Mary, whose heart seemed al- 


eyes, and made purple seams in the grass. 
In the summer, Harry said this music grew 
into a glorious psalm, filling the forest and 
the woods; and when the autumn came, 
it swelled into a grand stream, that went 
rolling up the hills, and along the valleys ; 
and there was nothing like it but the moan 
of the great organ, floating through the 


| aisles of the village church when the choir 


sang the doxology. And Harry’s brown 
eyes would grow so large, and kindle with 
such a strange light as he talked of these 
things! and then he would stop suddenly, 
and the old shadow and sadness would 
come into them, and he would tell me how 
he loved to read books, and how there 
was a strange hungry feeling at his heart 
for knowledge ; and how the hunger some- 
times grew into a fire there, which he 
could not describe ; and he would say, in 
a tone of such touching, mournful pathos, 
that it always brought the tears into my 
eyes to hear him—* But, Alice, you see, 
we are very poor, and I cannot go to 
school: and nobody knows how I feel ; 
and nobody cares for me but mamma !” 
And then I would draw up close to Harry, 
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’ | 
and say, “ Don’t talk so, please, Harry, 


for it makes me feel bad: besides, it isn’t 
true, for Aunt Mary loves you, and so do 
I; and I know you’ll grow up to be a 
great man, and have as many books as you 
want, and study everything, too !’ 

Then Harry would lift his face to mine, 
and there would be such a glpw all over 
it! And his lip would quiver when he 
said, ** Ally, your words always make me 
feel happy. And my 
heart always beat lighter when he said 
those words. 


God bless you!” 


| 
But one day, when Aunt Mary was | 


“ picking over” some gooseberries for sup- 
per, and I sat by her side, hemming an 
apron for my new doll, I told her all that 


Harry had said to me. I noticed she | 


seemed very thoughtful after this ; and at 
last I looked up, and saw she was running 
her fingers in an absent manner through 
the pan of gooseberries ; and I said, “ Aunt 
Mary, you’re thinking about something.” 

She smiled —her own sweet loving 
smile, and bending down, kissed my up- 


airned forehead, and said, *“* You have 


guessed rightly, Ally. I was trying to 


devise some method by which I could send | 


Harry Willard to school; but this is not 
so easy a matter as | see, by the sparkling 
of those blue eyes, that you think it is. 
Harry Willard’s mother was not always 
poor, as she is now: and she is very proud 
too; and unless | could represent his going 
in the light of a favor done to me, I do 
not think I could obtain her consent to 
this matter.” 

“But you ean think of some way; I 
know you can, Aunt Mary: Harry so 
longs to go!” I eagerly answered ; for I 
placed the most unbounded faith in Aunt 
Mary's diplomatic resources. 

“Well, Ally, I had just thought of a 
plan when you spoke to me, which, upon 
reflection, appears the best caleulated of 
any tosueceed. I have felt for some time 
that my darling ought to commence some 


higher studies than those she is learning 


of me; but it is a long way to the village- 
school. and—” ‘ 

“ And you inte nd Harry should vO Loo, 
to take care of me! O, I’m so glad, 


Aunt Mary! 
and clapping my hands 


I interrupted, springing up 
an involuntary 
ebullition of my excited feelings. 

Aunt Mary’s smile verified my remarks ; 


’ 


and at sunset, on that very day, she went 
down to the red house, and had a long 


talk with Mrs. Willard. The star was 
just coming over the great hill at the side 
of our home, a single golden drop in that 
sea of blue, when Aunt Mary returned, 
and informed me that her mission had been 
a successful one, and that Harry and I 
were to enter the village-school on the 
ensuing week. O, that Monday morning’s 
sunlight shone not on two happier hearts 
than Harry’s and mine, when we shut the 
white wicket of our cottage-home, and, 
hand in hand, took the road leading to the 
village-school, pausing every few rods to 
send a smile or a kiss to Aunt Mary, who 
stood in the front-door, watching us with 
her loving eyes until we were out of sight. 
Very happy were we, too, for the next six 
months: very tender and watchful was 
Harry’s care for me; and very wonderful 
was Harry’s progress in his studies, dis- 
tancing all his class-mates, and greatly 
surprising the teacher, while the light 
beamed more brightly, and the shadow 
went more and more from his face, which 
he would turn to me sometimes, and say, 
in his sudden, abrupt manner, “ O, Ally, 
I’m very happy now!” But, at the ex- 
piration of six months, there came the 
darkness of the shadow of death over all 
this brightness. 

Aunt Mary sat in her 
old seat by the window, and I stood by her 


It was evening: 


side, watching the round moon as she 
came slowly up the blue bridge, on either 
side of which lay the silver-looped and 
gray-fringed clouds, when Harry Willard 
burst into the room; and every muscle of 
his white face seemed working with ter- 
rible suffering, as he sprang to Aunt Mary’s 
side, saying wildly, ‘ O, please go to her ; 
please go to her quick, tor my mother is 
dying !” 

With a half-suppressed exclamation, 
Aunt Mary seized a shawl, and hurried 
after Harry, who had rushed out of the 
house. 

I was all alone, with the white moon 
looking in at the window, and plating with 
silver the backs of the chairs; and in the 
half-darkness a great fear came over me. 
I could not endure the stillness and the 
ghostly moonlight ; so I seized my bonnet, 
and followed Aunt Mary as rapidly as my 
trembling limbs would permit. 

I shall never cease to remember the 
scene which presented itself as 1 entered 
the red house. Mrs. Willard was sitting 
in a chair in one corner of the long, old- 
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fashioned parlor, her head resting on Aunt 
Mary’s bosom, who was striving to wipe 
away the current of blood which issued 
from her white lips. Harry’s words were 
but too true: his mother was dying of 
sudden hemorrhage at the lungs! But 
once the dim eyes unclosed, and the cold 
fingers moved convulsively. ‘ Harry !” 
gasped the dying woman, as the boy buried 
his head, with a heart-breaking sob, in her 
lap, “I am going home. 
not thy covenant with the fatherless!” 
Again the cold fingers moved convulsively 
amid his brown curls; there was a faint 
sigh; the head leaned more heavily on 
Aunt Mary—Harry Willard was mother- 
less ! 

Two days later they buried Mrs. Wil- 
lard. It was a pleasant autumn day, and 
the winds sighed through the tangled grass 
of the church-yard, and the sunbeams 
glinted brightly along the marble, where 
Harry’s mother was laid down to that 
slumber which no sunlight could ever 
waken. Poor Harry! He did not weep 
then ; but he stood there, his whole frame 
quivering like a wind-broken bough, when 
the clods rattled on the coffin. 

There was a corner in that same church- 
yard to which Aunt Mary and I glanced 
often through our tears ; for there, under 
those drooping willows, with their white 
hands folded calmly over their hearts, my 
father and mother were sleeping that sleep 
which knows no earthly waking. 

We could not dissuade Harry from sleep- 
ing at the house “ just down the road;” 
but he passed at our cottage most of the 
week subsequent to his mother’s death. 
He grew calmer every day ; but none who 
looked in the boy’s sad eyes could doubt 
of the great “‘ heartache” beneath them. 
One morning he came over as usual, and 
told my aunt that he had resolved to leave 
the village, now that he had no relatives 
(how his voice trembled!) to keep him 
there. 

It was all useless trying to dissuade him 
from this, for the boy’s heart was set on 
going ; and he said he had lain awake, in 
the loneliness and darkness of the red 
house, thinking how he would carve out 
So at last Aunt Mary 
ceased her verbal opposition, and set her- 
self about preparing the boy’s wardrobe 
for his journey, and disposed to the best 
advantage of his mother’s simple furniture. 


his own fortune. 


t ° ry | 
It was an October morning. The great | went first. 


| fruit-laden branches were dipping down- 


| ward, almost within our reach, when Harry 


Willard and I stood under them for the 
last time. ‘“* You will not quite forget me, 
Harry,” I said, swallowing down the sob 
that was in my throat, “ when you are so 


| far away ; and you will think sometimes 
| of the village school, and the garden, and 


the old trees where you used to sit—won’t 


| you ?” 


O God, forget | 
| drawn around my waist, and the brown 





“Forget you, Ally!” and his arm was 


eyes looked earnestly, almost reproach- 
fully, into mine—* you, whom I love bet- 
ter than anybody in the world, now mamma 
is gone! O, Ally, I shall be lying under 
the grass, as deep and as still as she is 
this pleasant morning, before I can forget 
you, and Aunt Mary, and all your kind- 
ness to me, a poor little, fatherless, friend- 
less boy! Ally, I have passed the happi- 
est hours of my life with you ; and now, 
won't you give me one of those long curls 
that has lain for years against your cheek ? 
And I will, place it on my heart; and it 
will keep it always warm for you. Don’t 
ery, Ally, dear!” for the tears were drip- 
ping down my cheeks as I took Aunt 
Mary’s garden-scissors, which she had 
inadvertantly left on a rustic bench under 
the tree, and severed the tress. “Ill 
come back to you when I’ve grown to be 
somebody you’ll be proud of;’’ and his 
form dilated. ‘ But hark! there comes 
the stage, and Aunt Mary is calling ;” 
and the tears trickled on his heavy lashes 
as he ran toward the house. ‘ Good-by, 
Ally !” 

“ Good-by, Harry !” 

We stood under the small vine-wrapped 
portico, and he kissed me twice, and then 
ran hastily toward the gate, for the driver 
was late and cross. I heard the rumbling 
of wheels, and saw through my tears the 
floating of a handkerchief; and Harry 
Willard was gone, and the red house 
‘down the road” was desolate. 

2 > 7 2 S . o 3 

Night years had passed since that morn- 
ing when Harry Willard and I murmured 
our tearful farewells under the vine- 
wrapped portico. ‘They had not been all 
bright years to me: there was a great 
shadow trailing through the later ones, 
until this was lost, swallowed up in dark- 
ness, the darkness of death ! 

Our home, our darling cottage-home 
The former owner of the 
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place was a hard man, and the bill of sale 
was lost; so it fell into his hands. Aunt 
Mary struggled very hardly to bear up 
under this blow ; but it was a ve ry heavy 


| 


one, leaving the home of her fathers; and | 


after it she always smiled a sad, he art- | 


broken smile, that brought the tears into | 


rrr) 


my eyes, and said, ** God’s will be done 
Her health, which had been failing her 
There 


came another autumn day, and the wind 


for a long time, gave way at last. 


soughed through the tangled grass of the 
ehurch-yard, and the sunlight glinted 


along the white marble, just as it had done | 


ina day far down in my memory, when 


they laid Aunt Mary under the willows to 


sleep! 


After this, I, too, was ill for a long 


kind neigh- 


bors took me to their homes, and watched 


time with a fever; and some 


over me during that long illness almost as 
, 


tenderly as Aunt Mary would have done. 
My father had a widowed sister, who 


resided at the capital, and of whom I sel- | 


but I knew that Aunt Mary 


had written her a few days before she left 
} 


dom heard ; 


} 


me, although she did not reveal to me the 


nature of her communication. But when 
I was able to sit up, they placed a letter, 
in a strange handwriting, before me. It 


contained an invitation (I tried to think it 


was a cordial one) from this aunt to make | 


her residence my future home. 

The kind family with whom I had re- 
sided since my aunt’s death were net 
wealthy ; and so, after many prophetic 
misgivings, I resolved to accept the home 
which had been offered me. I came to 
the city, reader, a lonely orphan girl, with- 
out a friend outside the little village whieh 
it almost broke my heart to leave. But 
the proud mansion whose tall stone front 
looked down coldly and sternly upon me 
when I ascended the broad steps, and 


glanced up at it for the first time, was no | 


home to me. I soon pereeived that my 


aunt, and her two fair, haughty daughters, 
regarded me as an unwelcome dependent 
upon their bounty, whom it would in no 
wise avail their interest to recognize ; and 
sometimes | wished that I was lying un- 
der the willows, close, ., so ve ry close, 
to Aunt Mary! 


for | was very wretched. 


May God forgive me 


“Then, Julia, you are sure we may 
depend upon his honoring our soirée with 


his presence ?” 


* Perfectly so, Annie. Mr. Lee, who 
is, you know, his most intimate friend, 
says we may rely upon him for next 'Tues- 
day, though he had to refuse several other 
invitations in order to accept ours. How 
he is Sféted and worshiped everywhere! 
I’m sure I shall be grateful to Mr. Lee 
forever. And Annie, I’m resolved that 
our soirée shall be the most brilliant of 
the season. So distinguished a guest cer- 
tainly demands an extra effort on our part. 
Dear me, Alice, I had quite forgotten you!” 
And the tone and the glance which ac- 
companied this remark were ample evi- 
dence that the reminder was anything 
but agreeable to my cousin. ‘* Of course, 
you won't think of entering the parlors 
next Tuesday evening. ‘The society 
there will be so very unlike anything to 
which you have been accustomed in that 
little out-of-the-world village that you 
would find yourself sadly out of place. 
Then there is a young and very distin- 
guished orator to be present, about whom 
the fashionable world is just now in perfect 
ecstasies ; and you could n’t, of course, ex- 
pect us to present you tohim. But you can 
make yourself useful in some way, I dare 
say. The servants will be very busy ; 
and after the company have all arrived, 
you can go into the dressing-room, and 
arrange the cloaks and hats, so that the 
owners need not have so much difficulty 
in identifying them as they did at our last 
party. I always look forward with dread 
to that finale of confusion !” 

I bowed my head, and left the room, for 
the tears were coming, and I would not 
that they should see them. “O, Aunt 
Mary! Aunt Mary! if you could see your 
little Alice now!” I groaned in the ago- 
ny of my heart, as | laid my throbbing 
head on the arms I wrapped together on 
the table. And then I resolved I would 
return again to my village home, though 
all the light had gone out of it. Now 
my health, which I had not gained when | 
came to my aunt’s, was restored, I thought 
I could establish an infant-school in my 
old home, and for Aunt Mary’s sake the 
inhabitants would aid me in this matter. 

It was evening. All alone in my little 
chamber, at one corner of the mansion, | 
could hear the hurrying to and fro of 
many feet, and the rumbling of the car- 
riage-wheels as they drew up before the 
door. Below me, I knew, the chandeliers 
were pouring their tides of silvery light 





























JUST DOWN THE ROAD. 





through the magnificent drawing-rooms, 
and flowing over fair young brows, and 
winding through the ringlets that drooped 
around I thought of the light- 
hearted girls there of my own age; and I 


them. 


| 
wondrous eyes; 


envied them not their happiness, not their | 


riches, but the love that was denied to 


. rr | 
me; and sometimes, when a swell of rich | 
laughter would come rippling up the wind- | 


ing stairs to my chamber, I would bury 
my face in 
sometim 
this beat 
and ther I would wonder if, amid all that 
homage and adulation, his heart would not 
moment, he to 
know that, under that very same roof, a 


my hands and weep. 
[ thought of him for whom all 


grow mournful a were 
broken-hearted orphan girl was sitting, 
with no companions but her memories and 
her tears! 

At last I grew very uneasy, and sitting 
! leaning on my hands, 


there with iny he: 


I fell asleep, 


p, and dreamed I was sitting 
with Aunt M 


Mary by our old cottage-win- 
dow once more. It must have been very 
late when | oke, for I could hear the 
tide of company slowly setting up from 


ay 
aw 


the dining-hall into the parlors; and, re- 
membering the task which my cousin had 
assigned me, | seized a light, and hurried 
the 

It presented to me a scene of al- 
most hopcele: but I had at 
last succeeded in arranging the garments 
so that they would readily be recognized 
by the 
hastily ay 


down back stairs into the dressing- 
room. 


s confusion ; 


owners, When [ heard footsteps 
proaching the door, and vainly 
looked round to find some mode of egress. 

“ You did well, Lee, to smuggle me out 
of the room as you did; but necessity 


knows not the law of conventionalisms, 
and I must hurry off without taking leave 


Here 
are our hats; lucky we ‘ve found them!” 
[ stood in one corner with the light in 


of my hostess and her daughters. 


my hand, so the gentlemen did not observe 
me; and I was internally congratulating 
myself on this, when the younger of the 
men, who had previously spoken, turned 
again, saying, “ Wait a moment; I put 
my cane in this corner, and had well-nigh 
forgotten it. Madam!” He paused sud- 
denly, for he had discovered me. 

I lifted my eyes and the light fell full 
on his features, and we stood there face 
to face. One glance—yet another, in- 
tense, breathless, into those brown deep 
eyes, that were fastened eagerly, wonder- 


And | 
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ingly on mine—and then I knew him. 
Time had molded the contour of the pale 
boy-face into that of early manhood, and 
softened and deepened the light of those 
but I knew they were 
Harry Willard’s. 

* Alice!” 

‘“* Harry !” 

The words came involuntarily to the 
lips of both; and then, with that voice, 
the memories of other days rushed darkly 


| over my heart, and the tears I could not 


ty and chivalry were assembled ; | 


restrain brimmed over myeyes. He made 


| . ° 
a sign to Mr. Lee, who stood staring from 





one to another, to leave us, saying, * ] 
will join you soon.” And then he came 
close to me, and putting away the curls 
from my forehead just as he had done in 
the olden time, he said, “ Alice, my sweet 
child-angel, what has brought you here? 
Look up, darling, and tell me.” 

But I did not look up, and could not 
have seen him if [ had, for my blinding 
tears; but I laid my head on his arm, 
while he drew the other around me, and I 
said, “* Harry, our old home is gone, and 
Aunt Mary is dead, and I am here alone, 
friendless, and very wretched.” 

‘* But friendless no longer, Alice,” he 
answered, in his deep, thrilling tones. 
* Did you think I could forget you—you 
whose memory has dwelt as constant in 


| my heart as the dark brown curl you gave 


me has risen and fallen with its every pul- 
sation since? Hark! they have discov- 
ered my absence, and | must leave you. 
Alice, say nothing to any one of this meet- 
ing; I will come to you again. When 
shall you be alone 2” 

*“ To-morrow evening,” 1 said, recol- 
lecting that my aunt and cousins were 
engaged at that time. ‘“ After eight 1 
shall be alone.” 

* Farewell till then.” 

He bent down his lips to my forehead, 
and the next moment I was alone—alone, 
but no longer wretched. 

It was evening again; there was a deep 
hush in the stately parlors, and a single 
lamp poured its soft dim light over the 
massive furniture and among the gorgeous 
flowers of the carpet, as I stole softly into 
them, and awaited, with heart throbs that 
almost alarmed me, the coming of Harry 
Willard. 

I did not keep a long watch that night. 
In a little while we were seated together 
in one of the dim alcoves of the great 
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room; my hand was lying in his, aad I 
was telling him the story of the years | 
since we parted. It was a mournful his- 
tory, and the tears often choked it, and | 
At last I 


concluded it with the relation of the pre- 


sobs closed many a paragraph. 


vious night’s sufferings, of the unkind 
words my cousin had spoken, and of my 
wondering if even the great orator, whose 
name I did not know, would not have felt 


a momentary pang for my sorrows. 


There was a long silence after I had 
said this, but at last Harry broke it. 
* Alice,” he said, and there 
the eyes he bent on me that brought the 
lids the 
been dealing thus hardly wiih you, it has 


was a look in 


over mine—* while world has 


been very kind to me, after a year or two 
of hard struggling, which it matters not 


now to talk of. Alice, have you forgotten 
the words that | 


old pear-tree the morning that we parted ? 


said to you under the 
‘IT love you better than any other in the 
world.’ And the heart of the man echoes 
to-night the words of the boy. Alice, | 
my beautiful, loved with a true, change- | 


less love, my first, and my last, during all 
the long years of our separation, will you 


take this love, will vou be my wife ?” 

I could not make him answer for my 
tears; but I laid both my hands in his, 
and he was satisfied. 


“ They have sent for you to come down 


the latter saw me, he rose, took my hand, 


to the parlor, Miss, in a great hurry,” said 
a servant, putting her head into my room | 
the next morning, while I sat there dream- 
ing of Harry. | 
Wondering greatly what my aunt and } 
cousins could want, I descended to the | 
parlor ; but I heard my aunt say, as I en- 
tered, “ I am confident, Mr. Willard, you | 
will not find this person the one of whom 
you are in quest ; and the mistake in your | 
information will probably be owing to | 
their similarity of names.” 
My aunt and her daughters, Mr. Lee, 
and Harry were all there. As soon as | 
| 


and, leading me up to them, said, * Per- 
mit me, madam, and young ladies, to pre- 


sent to you Alice Mernin, my affianced | 
bride!” 

Never shall I forget look of 
gled surprise and consternation which set- 


the min- 
tled over my aunt’s and cousins’ features | 
as they heard this declaration. 
“Why did n’t you tell us, Alice ? 
did n’t you tell us?” 


Why 


they simultaneously 
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ejaculated ; and then a light began gradu- 
ally to dawn on my mind. I looked at 
Harry, and the mischievous light that 
filled his eyes corroborated my suspicions. 
He 


whose honor my cousins’ soirée had been 


was the “distinguished orator” in 
given. O,I shed proud and happy tears 
before them all when I knew it! 

My haughty relatives never recovered 
from the mortification which Harry’s rev- 
elation gave them; but the prestige of 
my relationship was discovered too late, 
though I was overladen with attention and 
caressed for the remaining few days of 
Harry and I were 

at 


old 


my sojourn with them. 
married the next 

Mr. Lee. Where 
stood, a fine Grecian villa now rises: the 
columbine the 
honeysuckle its portico, and at nightfall 


week his friend’s, 


his home once 


wraps its balconies, and 
Harry and I wander through the long 
garden-aisles, and the look 
upon the same that they 
wore in our childhood, and Harry’s eyes 
are filled with their old light as I lean on 
his arm, and we talk about the old days, 
the 


” 


stars down 


us with smile 


and 
road 


old red house “just down the 


THE PRESENT. 
Do not crouch to-day, and worship 
The old Past, whose life is fled. 
Hush your voice to tender reverence; 
Crown’d he lies, but cold and dead: 
For the Present reigns our monarch, 
With an added wei 
Honor her, for she is mighty! 
Honor her, for she 


rht of hours ; 


is ours! 


See the shadows of his heroes 
Girt around her cloudy throne ; 
And each day the ranks are strengthen’d 
sy great hearts to him unknown; 
Noble things the great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new; 
But the Present shall fulfill them, 
What he promised she shall do. 


She inherits all his treasures, 
She is heir to all his fame, 
And the light that lightens round her 
Is the luster of his name ; 
She is wise with all his wisdom, 
Living on his grave she stands ; 
On her brow she bears his laurels, 
And his harvests in her hands, 


Coward, can she reign and conquer 
If we thus her glory dim? 

Let us fight for her as nobly 
As our fathers fought for him. 

God, who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids her rule, and us obey 

Bids us cast our lives before her, 
With our loving hearts, to-day! 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH POLITENESS. 


T)\NGLISH politeness has some solid 

and valuable qualities, although it is 
only exercised within a narrow circle, and 
its outward appearance is not brilliant. 
To insure its discovery and appreciation 
it must be studied cloSely and at the do- 
mestic hearth. It is extolled by those 
who have been admitted to the retirement 
of Enelish life; while its existence is ab- 
solutely denied by strangers who have 
only had a brief and slight acquaintance 
with the English, such as takes place in 
traveling through the country, or during a 
short visit to the streets and monuments 
of London. 

French politeness, on the other hand, is 
Everywhere and with every- 
body, it is smiling, active, eager. <A 
I’renchman is polite even in the presence 
of those whom he does not know, whom 


universal. 


he has never before seen, whom he meets 
by chanee, and whom he will, perhaps, 
never meet again. He does not wait to 
be asked for those light services which, 
mutually exchanged, impart so much of 
the affable and charming to social rela- 
tions : 
the support of his arm; he gives up his 


he anticipates the wish, he offers 


place to an old man, to a poor woman, to 
a child. If he sees them in any embar- 
rassment, his first movement is to place 
himself at their disposal, without any pre- 
liminary thoughts as to their rank, their 
fortune, their nationality, and without re- 
gard to the trouble which it will prove to 
himself. It is a natural kindness which 
prompts him; it is an instinct. Even in 
matters apparently the most insignificant, 
he practices without effort, and almost 
without thinking of it, that noble and beau- 
tiful maxim of Menander: “I am a man, 
and all that 
heart.” 

An Englishman (but let it be well un- 


derstood that we provide for large ex- 


interests man touches my 


ceptions in both countries) does not ap- 
pear even to comprehend this incessant 
expansion of French politeness; he con- 
siders it thoughtless, overdone, indiscrect. 
He regards it as a lack of dignity, of 
self-respect, to throw himself, with all 
this sudden ardor, into the service of 
everybody without being asked to do so. 


| 


| 





We recollect having seen, in a certain 
caricature, a gentleman looking with a 


| tranquil air upon a man who was drown- 


ing, and excusing himself for not giving 


assistance by this reflection: * | am not 


acquainted with him—he never has been 


introduced to me.” It is a wicked joke. 
An honest Englishman will never hesitate 
to render a considerable serviee in a seri- 
ous affair—he will expose his life and 
even his purse; but generally you need 
not expect him to take one step out of his 
road, to yield one inch of his seat, to stand 


| aside, to offer his hand, or to sacrifice any 


of his ease for persons who are unknown 


| to him, though they may be his fellow- 


“ Kach one for himself” is 
that 


countrymen. 


his maxim in all does not concern 


| deeper interests than those of merely ap- 


; pearing civil, complaisant, and amiable ; 


and the usage of his country approves of 
his not imposing on himself any trouble in 
behalf of those who have not been “ intro- 
duced” to him. ‘ To be introduced,” then, 
is a matter of some importance in England. 
It is an essential formality which gives a 
right to both respect and service at the 
same time; it is subject to certain rules 
which must not be transgressed; and 
it must be acknowledged that some of 


| these rules are quite reasonable. For 


assurance that this 


example : one person should never be in- 
troduced to another without the previous 
introduction will be 
agreeable to both. We do not regard it 


so carefully in France, because this cere- 


| mony imposes on us no obligation. We 


are only expected to lift the hat to a per- 
son who in a saloon or on a promenade 
has been named to us, and with whom we 
have once It is 
not so in England; and he who has been 


exchanged a salutation. 


presented to you according to the rules, 
has a right to be offended if you afterward 


| appear not to recognize him, or even if 


light services 
whom we term 


you refuse one of those 
which we render to those 
* acquaintances.” 

Among the English there must needs 
be a veritable introduction. A conversa- 
tion which may be held with a stranger 
in a public place, or even with a com- 
mon friend, however long, familiar, or 
sympathetic it may be, is never equivalent 
to an introduction. A gentleman whom 
you may accost to-day, because yesterday 


he chatted with you for an hour upon the 


| deck of a boat, or in a restaurant, will 
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look upon you with a surprised, chilling 
air, and turn his back upon you ; he does 
not know you; ‘* you have not been intro- 
duced to him.” 

Besides, it is Very rare that an English- 
man addresses his conversation to a 


stranger in the coffee-house, on a prome- 


nade, or even in public conveyance. If 
you make advances to him he will show 
you a withering mistrust; you will read 
i | i@ suspects you of some 
secrelly- rested motive, and that he is 
) | ng your dupe. 

In France, under analogous cireum- 
conduct themselves on 


We sincerely 


believe that the greater part of our fellow- 


stances, } opl 
a nearly opposite principle. 


being e worthy of our sympathy and 
esteen. li > Wilh regret that we show 
coldness and yield ourselves to suspicion ; 
improbity, moral worthlessness, interested 


} 
motives, ma volence, or 


pe rfidy, do not 


come into cur thoughts; and are they not 


] ) 


very truly the exceptions Vhy, then, 


suspect their presence without cause ? 
Why, by an exagverated respect for our- 


selves, by an injurious mistrust of others 





which nothing authorizes, should we de- 
prive out lve of that f and a Tree able 
exchange of thought and sentiment which 
provokes reflection, extends acquaintances, 
mult pli s our views of experience, and 
puis in conmimunication minds that have 


been destined to live in the same age on 
this earth, wher there are already too 
many almost insurmountable obstacles to 
1 to their union 


A conversation, besides, is not a com- 


pact, and politen teaches us the means 
of arresting or of changing, to as great a 
det is mav be necessary, a conversa- 
tie that estus. This means 
1 mply 1 ed ! Y Ol politenc SO 
much the n nificant as it becomes 
more cere ‘ hive intelligent per- 
Oh COL | ! | 1 | neuave and with- 
draw 


{ common mistake in France is the 


multiplying letters of introduction. An 


inevitable result of this abuse is, that they 
have lost nearly all their value. They 

too often considered as merely a means 
of deliv n ( self from Importunitics 
which he not repel. Certain arti- 
fices of style, or counter letters, warn the 


friends to whom they have been addressed 
that there need not b any notice taken 


of these recomn lations ; and the bearer, 


after having obtained an audience, and a 
few obliging words, finds himself in re- 
ality shuffled off. In England a letter of 
introduction is not given carelessly, and 
its reception is usually followed by an in- 
vitation to dine, and a sincere offer of 
services. 

In England a stranger, who comes with 
a letter of introduction from a person in 
good faith, and who has good reasons for 
writing it, is assured of a reception as 
kind and warm-hearted as he would have 
a right to expect from one of his near 
relatives, or one of his best friends. They 
receive him as a guest, they attach them- 
selves to him, they hasten to anticipate 
all his wants. In the morning they come 
to make out with him the programme of 
the day ; they accompany him to all those 
places which he wishes to visit, without 
permitting him to share in any expense ; 
they never allow him to open his purse. 
In vain the stranger excuses himself, en- 
treats, and refuses so many civilities. 
They take no notice of it; and it seems 
as if, during his stay, they had suspended 
all business, all personal interest, for the 
sake of devoting themselves to him ex- 
clusively. To honor him, they invite to 
their residence all the distinguished per- 
soniges of their acquaintance, and by a 
thousand little attentions show him that 
he is really the hero of all these festivities, 
The visitor thus, in spite of himself, con- 
tracts obligations to his English host 
which it will be almost impossible for him 
ever to discharge. 

Now there is no one in Paris, that is 
not absolutely idle, who would know how 
to find the necessary time to accompany 
a stranger for several days, and to become 
his cicerone to all the monuments and all 
He would 
suppose that he had discharged all his duty 


the promenades of the capital. 


toward his guest when he had received him 
at his table and conducted him to a place of 
amusement, although he would not have 
relieved the hundredth part of his wants. 
Truly we must admire these hospitable 
customs of the English, which have re- 
sisted all the changes of civilization ; and 
we cannot, without injustice, ignore their 
superiority to us in this respect. 

In France, on taking a new residence, 
either in the town or country, when it is 
desirable to make acquaintances with the 
neighbors it is customary to make them a 
visit. In England they follow a very dif- 
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ferent rule: it is the neighbors who, if it | 


suits them, make the first visits; they must 
be waited for. If they do not come, it is all 
told; the strangers have nobody to visit— 
they remain alone. The English assert 
that this custom is more polite than ours. 
It is more refined, they say, to anticipate 
the newly arrived, and they should not be 
placed under the necessity of appearing to 
solicit tekens of sympathy. We could 
reply that they deprive them of the liberty 
of choosing their acquaintances ; and if, for 
example, there should be any prejudice 


against them, it makes it very difficult for | 


them to overcome it. 
On the Englishman’s wedding-day the 
friendships and personal connections of 


His 


the husband are considered to cease. 


friends are not allowed to present them- | 


selves, unless invited by the sending 
card, or by letter. There 
sons given for this custom: the first, which 


r ofa 
are three rea- | 


’ : | 
does no great honor to young Englishmen, 


is tha 


very the choice of his 
the second, more we ighty, is 
to the hus- 


ple ase the 


serupulous in 
friends ; 
that a person who is pleasing 
band 
wife; the third, very economical, is that 
it is to the interest of the young couple to 


may very possibly not 


a bachelor rarely shows himself 


restrict the circle of friends that each had | 


before marriage. 


‘Table etiquette is nearly the same every- | 


where, but in no country is it more rigor- 


ously observed than in England. It 


amounts to nothing less than a failure in 


the knowledge of the first principles of 


happiness. For example, to arrive a 


half hour before dinner. 


The dinner-hour | 


should not be anticipated by more than a | 


few minutes. 


mate and sustain the conversation of 


guests whose stomachs begin to be clamor- | 
ous; besides, the mistress of the house is | 


preoccupied, even to the very moment of 


It is very difficult to ani- 


| 


taking seats at the table, with a thousand | 


little cares which do not leave her any 
freedom of mind. 

They would consider a man ill-bred if 
at a ceremonious dinner he should allow 
himself to be helped to soup or fish twice ; 


whoever should wish to satisfy his taste | 
or appetite with these would be obliged 


some of the time to eat much faster than 
the others, which is not an agreeable sight, 
or become liable to hinder the second serv- 


ice. ‘They would be shocked to hear a 


mouth make the least noise in taking soup, 
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or in masticating a hard morsel ; in seeing 
a hand convey toward the lips a knife ora 
tooth-pick ; in seeing the skin taken from 
an apple or pear for a lady without the 
fruit being held at the extremity of a fork, 
&ec. The forgetfulness of a single one 
of these little usages would be extremely 
annoying, and as the conversation is rarely 
very animated, as a natural result people 
watch each other with so much the greater 
attention. 

It is considered impolite to call by name 
the person whom you address—nothing 
need be added to the words Madam, Miss, 
Sir. 

The English eall a noisy laugh a horse- 
laugh, and it is hardly becoming to permit 
one’s self to be carried away beyond a 
smile. 

Visits of ceremony to ladies, according 
to English etiquette, should only be made 
three and in the 
afternoon. Before three o'clock it is un- 
certain whether their toilet is made, and at 
five o'clock the promenades commence. 

There is a complete code for visiting - 
Londen from 


between four o'clock 


eards. On arriving at a 
journey or from the country, cards are 
sent to all acquaintances to inform them 
of the fact. ‘he names of misses who 
entered society written on 
their mothers’ cards. On the occasion of 
a wedding, it has for some time been the 
custom to link together the cards of the 
bride and groom with a silken or silver 
thread; but it does not appear that this 
After the ordinary 


have are 


practice is universal. 
lapse of the honeymoon, the young mar- 
ried couple send cards in exchange for all 
these that have come during their absence, 
except to such as may have been only a 
response to the wedding-cards. A lady 
does not add her maiden name upon her 
card to that which she has from her hus- 
band, unless, being of the nobility, there 
may be other ladies who bear the same 
title and conjugal name as her own. 

The English reproach the French with 
that vivacity in conversation which makes 
them frequently interrupt and forestall 
each other. It appears to them very laugh- 
able to see ladies take advantage in all 
haste of a conversation engaged in between 
two men in order to whisper and prattle, 
at first in a low voice, and then louder, so 
that the dining-hall or parlor soon resounds 
only with confused noises. The French, 
in turn, complain of having sometimes 
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. ‘ | 
attended a dinner, or a soirée, without the | 


English ladies having talked enough to 
give an idea of their minds or their char- 
acters. Ordinarily these reciprocal ac- 
cusations only rest upon exceptions and 
superficial observations. 

They have one custom quite contrary to 
our notions of politeness. Ifa gentleman 
ineets a lady in the street whom he knows, 
and to whom in a parlor he would not fail 
to bow, he may not salute her; rela- 
intimate 


tionship or friendship alone 


authorize a public greeting. We have 
heard much ridicule thrown upon this 
singular custom, which they explain in 
the following manner :—In saluting a lady 
you oblige her to return your salutation, 
and thus acknowledge your acquaintance ; 
you should leave her free to grant or to 
withhold this favor. 

It is well known that in England it is im- 
polite to offer to shake hands with a gen- 
tleman or lady without having taken off 
the glove. 


it is not convenient to expose the hand, it 


If, however, it be evident that | 


is better to retain the glove, making the | 


ordinary apology, *“* Excuse my clove.’ 
» i e d 


The word esguire, according to English 


usage, should be added to the superscrip- 
tion of a letter addressed to a person who 
has no title 

lor a long time this has been a common 
title which has no precise signification, 
and which cannot be refused to any but 


the lowest classes. In France, and espe- 


cially in the country, when a person does 
not know what title to give his corre- 
sponde nt, he sometimes adds propre faire, 
o)i } | av * ] 4 

alfnough he may have no more reai estat 
than the Knetish es e has nobility. 

A person should never seat himself on 


the arm-chair or rocker commonly occu- 


pied by the misiress of the house; nor 


should any one offer the chair which he 
has just occupied to a visitor, unless the 
is no other in the room. 

If the host or hostess cannot ae ompany 
their departing visitors to the street-door, 
they should ring for a domestic to go 
with them; it is very inconvenient tor 
them to co alone through the rooms and 


halls, and open the street-door them- 
elves, 

As to other things, in England as in 
France, polite people never exempt them- 
selves from any social duty by a too ready 
resort to the expressions “ Mxcuse me,” 


** Permit me,” 


or, “I do not put myself to | 





, 


We must not “ ex- 
9 


any trouble for you.’ 
cuse ourselves,” nor “ permit ourselves ;’ 
and we must actually * trouble ourselves” 
if we pretend to be polite. We should 
entirely shun all application of that coarse 
and egotistical maxim, ‘‘ where there is 
It is the 
pleasure of refined persons to trouble 


trouble there is no pleasure.” 


themselves much for others, to place others 
at their ease, to feel that they are of some 
importance to the happiness and the well- 
being of others. Thus we may rest as- 
sured that, with a few sufficiently rare ex- 
ceptions, the rules of politeness are essen- 
tially the same in all countries. ‘They all 
alike have for their principles personal 
sacrifice, benevolence, and a desire to 
please. 


——_—_—__-+ + — > - + 


FRIENDSHIP. 
| I’ you would have a friend you must 
I first find him; and as this is an im- 
portant point to gain, too much care can- 
not be bestowed upon your search. Be 
very cautious In your selection—as it is 
not every man who calls himself, or even 
appears to be your friend who really is 
such. Jefore you venture to entertain 
the friendship of any man, or offer him 
yours, be perfectly assured that he is 
worthy of it; do not rashly lose sight of 
this precaution, as on its proper observance 
depends the comfort, nay, even safety, 
of your choice. Never believe that real 
friendship can exist without respect; there- 
fore, if you observe in the character, hab- 
its, or disposition of any of your acquaint- 
ances aught that tends to lessen your es- 
teem for him as an individual or a Christian, 
do not think to make that man your friend. 
When you have found a friend, your next 
care must be to keep him. This will de- 
pend almost entirely upon yourself. Sol- 
omon says, * A friend loveth at all times ;” 
but do not presume too much, nor ever 
take advantage of your position, by making 
it the plea for a careless and neglectful 
The baneful influence of such 
behavior is too often seen in family rela- 


lianner, 


tionships, and be assured it is most detri- 
mental in diminishing that respect which 
is indispensable to true friendship.  Fi- 
nally, you will do well to remember the 
proverb of the wise man above quoted— 
‘© A man that hath friends must show him- 
self friendly; and there is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 
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THE PINE-TREE 





[For the National Magazine.] 
THE PINE-TREE AND ITS USES. 

LARGE portion of the two Caroli- 

nas, as well as of Georgia, Alabama, 
and several of the neighboring states, is 
still occupied by an almost interminable 
wilderness of pines. The unbroken acres 
which they monopolize may be numbered 
by tens, and even hundreds of thousands. 
Their occupancy has been complete, and 
their right of possession, thus far, undis- 
puted. ‘Tall and majestic, straight and 
slender as arrows, they rear their “lofty 
heads,” clothed in that peculiar dignity 
with which Nature ever delights to invest 
the “ sturdy sons” of the forest. 
far above man and all his puny works, they 
tower in solemn grandeur and in myste- 
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made to transform Sahara into fruitful 
meadows and fields. The extreme poverty 
of the piniferous tracts will be readily un- 


| derstood from the fact, that, unassisted by 


manure, an average of two barrels of corn 


| per acre cannot be produced. The farmer 


at the North feels disappointed and poorly 
paid for his labor if his yields fall below 
forty or fifty bushels. Agriculture, in the 
lower portions of North Carolina, has 
heretofore possessed a merely nominal 
existence, the almost exclusive employ- 
ment having been the manufacture of 
turpentine ; and this brings me to a very 


interesting subject, and one which pre- 
| sents a considerable variety of curious 
| 


Thus, 


details. 
There are several kinds of pine; the 


| one valued chiefly for its resinous proper- 


rious silence, except when, catching in- | 


spiration from every breeze of heaven, 
they address, in ominous whisperings, 


“winged words” to the objects they over- | 


shadow. Like a race of invincible giants, 
the representatives of an age primeval, 
glorying in their native strength, they 
stand unmoved, as if defying alike the 
“wrath of man” and the fury of the 
tempest. 

The first questions a Yankee stranger 
would naturally propose on his introduc- 
tion to these wilds would be, “* Why are 
these huge forests permitted to remain 
year after year encumbering the ground, 
sapping the soil, and exhausting its pro- 
ductive energies? Why are they not 
turned to some profitable account, in the 
way of building-timber, lumber, cord- 
wood, or fence-rails, thus laying open 
these vast tracts to the fertilizing influ- 
ences of the sun, assisted by those power- 
ful auxiliaries, the plow, the harrow, 
and the manure heap?” The Southerner 
would reply that the destruction of these 
immense forests would involve a speedy 
sacrifice of a vast source of revenue, for 
which all possible profit arising from the 
cultivation of the soil would, for the pre- 
sent, yield only a sorry return. It is a 
singular cireumstance that the most luxu- 
riant growth of pines may usually be found 
upon comparatively worthless soil. Noth- 
ing short of the most patient toil and 
bounteous enriching, for years, can raise 
the loose, dry, white sand, and its rock-like 
substratum of red clay, to a remunerative 
degree of fertility. With almost as much 


| ceeds ten or twelve inches. 


ties is distinguished by the remarkable 
length of its leaf, which frequently ex- 
The trees 
upon a heavy growth often attain an im- 
mense size, stand very thickly together, 
and, for the distance of twenty-five to 
fifty feet from the ground, are entirely 


destitute of branches. Of course, it is a 


| leading object with the proprietors of 


these “broad acres” to produce from 


| each tree the richest yield of raw tur- 


| pentine. For this purpose the most thrifty 


| capable of holding a quart or more. 
| *box” is designed to receive the exuda- 


pines are selected, and in early spring 
the first process, ealled * boxing,” is com- 
menced, which consists in cutting with a 
long narrow-bladed axe a small opening 
into the trunk near the earth, and then 
carefully scooping out the lower side into 
a kind of trough, three inches deep, and 
This 


tions of turpentine which slowly ooze from 
every Next in 
order is the “ chipping,” which commences 


incision into the tree. 


| at the approach of warm weather, and is 


| handle about three feet in length. 





effected by removing from the tree, just 
above the box, a small portion of the bark, 
together with a thin paring of the sub- 
jacent wood. ‘This is repeated every 
week, and requires an instrument called 
the “hacker,” with a sharp edge, and a 
Upon 
the butt of this is fixed a ball of iron, or 
wood, of two or three pounds weight, 
which increases the momentum, and ren- 
ders more easy and effective each stroke 
of the instrument. ‘The cutting part may 
be accurately imitated by bending a nar- 


hope of success might the attempt be | row strip of tin into the shape of the letter 
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U, and fastening its ends transversely to 
opposite les of a common hoe-handle 
at its extremity. The hacker is applied 
to the tree, and with a sudden jerk drawn 
diagonally across the surface from left to 
right, and then from right to left, the 
* hip” p nga throuch the blade of the 
instrument very much as a “ jack-plane” 
will rid itself of shavings. This operation, 
it will be seen, leaves a series of shallow 


furrows which incline downward, and meet 


at an obtuse angle in a perpendicular line 
ibove the box, fort ing a ré ular sueces- 
sion of converging channels which collect 


uid, and convey it safely 


o its place. In three or four years th 


hacker is exchanged for the “* round- 
have,” a similar instrument, but requiring 
longer handle as the work progresses. 


Only one box is ever cut upon the same 
But I have often count- 
ed three or four upon a single pine, with 
only a ll s rip of bark between to 
prevent “ girdling; and, with all this 


mangling, this unsparing draught upon its 


ry dif /, it lives on to a really sur- 
p ng ag 

Chere are three varieties of turpentine: 
the “ Yellow Dip,” the “ Hard,” (or the 


‘Serape,”’) and the “ Virgin ;” of which 
the first (in a semi-liquid form) is depos- 
ited in the boxes, as described ; and the 

cond consists of that portion which, as 
its name imports, hardens upon exposure 
to the atmosphere, and remains in thick 
flakes upon the surface. The 

Virgin’ differs from the second variety 
nly in being the first year’s accumulation, 
tnd may be lily di iwuished by its 
beautiful creamy complexion. It is a 
crowning novelty to a stranger to see ten 
tho nil int-pines with their smoothly- 
chipped faces, of which perhaps not one 
diflers six inches in height from any other, 
ind all loaded with the rich yellow treas- 
ure. bya moderate stretch of the fanev, 
ly imagine that ten thousand 


streams of nectar, falling in as many 


mit ( ets, had suddenly been trans- 
it | » shining gold at the touch of 
Mid Occasionally some clever practi- 
tioner in the school of incendiarism sharp- 
en is own wits, and id/ustra/es the dig 
lity oO profession, by applying a torch 
to this most inflammable substance. The 
fire, thus kindled, rapidly spreads, leaping 
from tree to tree with the quickness of 


thought, roaring and raging in the most | 


“worm.” The boiler is securely fixed 


| ‘ 
| appalling manner, and rolling up clouds of 


thick black smoke that transform the 
brightness of noonday into the shadowy 
cloom of midnight. Roads, rivers, and 
fields offer no obstruction to its progress, 
and the only hope of checking its fury is 
in kindling “ back fires” from a highway 
or a clearing, thus burning over a belt of 
forest sufficiently wide to meet and stop 
the general conflagration. 

When the boxes have become filled 
with turpentine, which occurs about three 
times duringeach season, the contents are 
earelully scooped out with an iron “ dip- 
per,” and deposited in thick, strong bar- 
rels, each of which is capable of holding 


two hundred and eighty pounds. In the 


fall and winter the * Hard” is removed from 
the faces with a long-handled “ scraper,” 
and barreled like the first. The “ Virgin” 
is treated in a similar manner; and the 
three varieties are then separately distill- 
ed, producing the well-known rosin and 
spirits of turpentine of commerce. In the 
‘** Dip” the spirits largely preponderate ; 
the * Hard” yields less of the spirits, and 
a greater quantity of rosin. ‘The * Vir- 
gin” is valued above the rest chicfly for 
the greater purity and transparency of its 
distilled product. 

The “still” is a somewhat rude con- 
trivance, though sufficiently convenient and 
effective to answer every purpose. It 


consists of a strong copper boiler of sev- 


| eral barrels’ capacity, a “cap” and a 


into a furnace of solid brick-work ; the 
cap, also of copper, is shaped like the 
retort of the chemist, and serves the pur- 
pose of a connecting joint between the 
boiler and the worm, (which may be re- 
moved at pleasure ;) while the worm is a 
long spiral tube of the same material, 
about three inches in diameter. A small 
proportion of water is poured with the 
raw turpentine into the boiler to assist in 
disengaging the spirits. When the contents 
become thoroughly heated, the combined 
vapor of the spirits and water is forced 
through the cap into the coils of the worm, 
which is constantly submerged in cold 
water to hasten the condensation; and 
having for some thirteen times in its dark 
and tortuous descent described the cir- 
cumference of the condensing cistern, it 
pours in a small stream into a cask be- 
neath. ‘The spirits instantly rise to the 
surface of the water, and are carefully 





: 














area oe 





dipped into stout oaken barrels, whose | 
inner surface has been thickly coated with | 


glue. The latter precaution is necessary, 
as otherwise the penetrating fluid would 
quickly find its way through the thickest 
staves. 
be carelessly transferred to the barrel, it is 


Should any portion of the water | 


: | 
removed by a very ingenious and philoso- 


phical device. A small tin tube, called 


the “ thief,” is introduced, with its upper | 
end closed with the thumb until it touches | 
the bottom of the barrel; and, when un- | 


stopped, the water instantly rises within | 
the tube to the common level of the spir- | 


its without. The aperture is then re- 
closed, the instrument withdrawn, and the 
water emptied. When the spirits are as 
completely disengaged as possible from 
the turpentine, the fire is slackened, and a 
large plug removed from the side of the 
boiler. It is now prudent for all by-stand- 
ers to keep at a respectful distance, for, 
at this instant, a huge jet of hot rosin leaps 
out to the distance of many feet, and pours, 


furiously boiling and foaming, into a large | 


vat beneath. The poor fellow who should 
unluckily tumble into the scalding mass 
would, | have no doubt, readily conclude 
that the system of medicated hot baths 
might, without due circumspection, be 
carried to at least a highly uncomfortable 
extreme. 

When the pine has been chipped and 
bled until it refuses any further yield of 
turpentine, it is felled and wrought into 
fence-rails or ‘ steamboat-wood ;” and 


even the leaves, or * straw,”’ as the foliage 


is here called, are raked together to swell | 


the manure heap, so that no part of the | 


tree is lost, but every fragment may be 
turned to some profit. 

Immense quantities of tar are also made 
wherever the long-leaved pine exists. Old 
stumps, roots, broken rails, or whatever 
else contains resinous secretions, (here 
called “ fat pine,” or lightwood,) are col- 
lected, and carefully packed into a circu- 
lar pile around a center-post, in the same 


manner as corn-stalks are stacked at the | 
North, except that the center is kept con- 


siderably below the plane of the cireumfer- 
ence. ‘This pile, or “ kiln,” is then thick- 
ly overlaid with pine-boughs and covered 
with earth, after which a fire is kindled at 
the top, the subdued heat of which slowly 
forees out the resinous matter without 
consuming it, and causes it to flow toward 
the center of the kiln, where it is received 
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into a duct underneath, and conveyed into 
a large pit previously dug for the pur- 
pose. A good kiln often produces one or 
two hundred barrels. 

But the pine region in the eastern por- 
tion of North Carolina is fast losing its 
value. ‘The turpentine interest is declin- 
ing. The trees are becoming so worn 
that the deposits are far less abundant 
than formerly. The people are already 
bestowing more attention upon agriculture. 
The banks of the rivers and creeks pos- 
sess exhaustless fertility, and rich “ bot- 
tom-lands” lie scattered about the interior. 
These invite cultivation, and promise a 
rich return. There is also an increase of 
effort to improve the barren wastes where 
the pines have disappeared. It almost ex- 
cites a pang of regret to think that these 
grand, princely old forests, which have so 
long and so freely yielded up their rich 
treasures, should be rewarded with so ig- 
noble a fate. When, too, the winds sweep 
mournfully through their attenuated foli- 
age, it seems as though they were endowed 
with a presentiment of their own brief ex- 
istence; and, having assembled for a 
solemn farewell, were breathing out their 
expiring whispers in one deep, prolonged, 
and powerful sigh of agony. 


~~ +. 


IMMORTELLES! 


I raip ye down on the green hill’s breast, 

In that hallowed Garden of Peace to rest, 

Where a glory shines from the crimson West 
O’er your slumbers, children mine !— 

My gallant Boy, with his golden hair, 

His frolic laugh and his dauntless air; 

And my bashful Girl, with her ringlets fair, 
And eyes of azure shine! 


Back to the world and its cares T came, 
And the current of Life flowed on the same, 
Though Love for me was a buried name, 

A joy no more to be! 
Others have left me, through change and time, 
In woman’s beauty and manhood’s prime, 
But the Flowers I gave to the Angel-clime 


Still bloom unchanged to me! 


When my heart grows weary of strife and 
wrong, 

And I sit apart from the heedless throng, 
Then comes to mine ear a spirit-song, 

And my spring-time children say :— 
“Come, come to us on the green hill’s crest, 
Where a glory shines from the crimson West, 
And fold us soft to thy loving breast 


For ever and for aye ! 
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VESTED INTERESTS—PARISIAN 
CHIFFONTERS. 

VERY BODY knows by reputation, if 
iD he does not know him personally, the 
Parisian chiffonier. Covered with rags, 
a basket full of filth on his shoulder, a 
lantern by his side, he walks in the early 
night through the streets, striking the 


hook of the 


every mors 


peculiar stick he carries into 
| of dirty paper lying on the 
of mud, and depositing it in his 


That he 


should carefully turn over the heaps of 


heaps 


basket as if it were a treasure. 


mud and refuse 
lig ble ; 
} 


in search of spoil is intel- 
but the dirty piece of paper—what 


ean it be worth, even to a chiffonier ! 


the chiffonicr has a vested interest in 
these same heaps of mud, of which the 
police, powerful as it 1s at Paris, dares not 
deprive | 1) The 
and its remembrance dwells yet in the 
mind of this civic nomade. Tle will talk 
to you as long as you like of the 


war which | once waged successfull 


verybody does not know is— | 


attempt was once made, | 


civil | 


over his heaps of cabbages. ‘Those who | 


i 
have known Paris under the old régime, 
member the huge dung-earts 
which, at four o’clock in the morning, 


hollow 


. sto} pl ig up th 


were wont to rumble over the 
streets of the capital 
ymetimes for hours togeth 
Loc 


parrow way 
—emitting the most fearful sten 
and always overfull, strewing the way 
with the abundan drop} nes of their hor- 
rid contents. 

The approach of the cholera in 1832 
frightened all the world. ‘The most pal- 
re moved, 


were these dung-eart 


pable evil, and that most easil 

lu , and the mud-h aps 

l every evening were al! 

lence during the night. The 
| 


here fore 


which forme 


to spre a pe 


] 
municipality, ¢ , resolved to sub- 
stitute small and light dung-ecarts for the 
es, and to make 


aforesaid heavy machin 


an evening round, carrying off the aeccu- 
mulations of the day. 


municipality reckoned without 


| 

itschiffonier. ‘To remove the mud-heap 

wus to deprive the chiffonier of his ex- 
even then, eighteen 


ee There were, 
; people in Par S almost 
peo} aris, aln 

all with families. he whole property 
recovered, by means of the chiffoniers, 
and applied to their own uses, exceeded 


one million francs. This property the 


municipality, in real fact, proposed to con- | 


x | 
owed 
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fiscate ; for it formed a most serious con- 
sideration in the contract of the parties to 
whom the cleansing of the city was to be 
confided on the new plan. ‘The contractor 
could not hope to emulate the industry of 
the chiffonier, but he reckoned upon a 
good twenty thousand franes per annum 
from this source of profit. 

The cleansing of the city on the old 
plan had cost about £60,000 yearly. 
The new contractors engaged to do the 
business effectually for about one - half 
Thus there wus a saving 
health for the inhab- 


comfort for the visitor; a bad 


the amount. 
to the public purse ; 
itants ; 
reputation removed from the city : society 
was the gainer on all sides, and the chif- 
fonier alone the loser. The 
society, to work 
honestly, or to perish. Of these three 
alternatives he chose the first. 
On the 


carts were set 1 


chiffonier 
was forced either to fight 


3ist of Mareh the new dung- 
All the chiffo- 
niers of Paris were ready to receive them. 
They followed the vehiel 


ing, dar 


1 motion. 


, shouting, sing- 
icing—their wild rags fluttering in 
the breeze of a spring evening, and their 
bodies contorted with the gesticulations 
They 


t the corners 


only poss ble to a Fre nehman. 


were principally congregated j 


of the great streets, where the refuse of 


the large restaurants Was swe pt up eve ry 


r. Ilere, of course, they were in 


the way of swelling their numbers by all 


The 


The mot- 


the vagabonds of the metropoli 
women joined them in crowd 


ley assemblage—hooting at a dung-cart— 





formed a scene at least original. As 





usual, from hootings they proceeded to 
action. All the carts circulating along 
tled into the 


s they were broken, 


the line of the quays were jos 


river; in other placc 
and the conductors seriously injured. 
The authorities, for a night or two, 
treated the matter as a joke. At last it 
The malcontent chiffo- 


niers were joined by a new set of inter- 


became serious. 


ested parties. These were the proprietors 


of the large dung-carts, now discarded ; 
they had been in the habit of letting them 
out at so much per journey, generally fif- 
of the manure. 


If the chiffoniers had a vested interest 


teen franes, and the valu 


in the mud-heaps, the eart-proprictors had 
a vested interest in crowding and infesting 
The 
new allies brought, of course, their quota 
of friends and adherents; the tumult be- 


the streets with their mud-carts. 
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came serious; the dirt was nightly scat- 
tered about the streets; the cholera was 
at hand; and the police prepared for a 
final demonstration. 

But the chiffoniers had other resources 
beyond that of brute force. ‘They spread 
the report that the police and their friends 
had imported the cholera by poisoning the 
city. The world actually believed them 
in the year of grace 1832! Although the 
cholera had been slowly and steadily ad- 
vancing ; had been on the move for three 
years ; had reached Russia, Germany, and, 
finally, England, its approach to France 
was not to be reconciled with natural 
causes. Without doubt, Paris was poi- 
soned by the enemies of the people and 
of the chiffoniers. These last were not 
content with mere reports ; men were seen 
about the city furtively pouring something 
from a phial,into the fountain, yet taking 
care that they should be observed. One 
of these phials was seized—it contained 
liquorice-water. Others beckoned chil- 
dren down the by-streets, and gave them 
sweetmeats: others threw dust into the 
pits, and then made off mysteriously. Peo- 
ple declared that they had seen two sergens 
de ville in the act of poisoning alittle girl. 
Pellets of bread and little white balls were 
scattered about the streets—the last were 
of earthenware. Little morsels of meat 
were thrown under the gates of the hotels ; 
colored sugar-plums were scattered about ; 
men dashed wildly in different directions, 
pouring wine or vinegar on the road ; red 
powder, found afterward to be shaving- 
powder, was put upon wine-bottles—and 
the bottles of course discovered; small 
parcels of tobacco, mixed with a black 
powder, were thrown here and there. One 
or two persons, bolder than the rest, threw 
themselves into horrible convulsions, as if 
suffering under the worst effects of poison. 

Meanwhile some of the newspapers took 
up the matter; it was an opportunity too 
good to be lost. A man had been seen to 
enter a wine-shop. He sent the master 
to the cellar on some excuse, and then 
poured powder into the wine. The people 
saw him, and fell upon him. The police 
instantly interfered, and carried him off 
with the utmost care and respect. These, 
and a hundred other such stories, were 
famous reading for a Parisian mob. Those 
only who have seen the readers to these 
strange assemblies, can form an idea of 


| 
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would thunder forth the contents of the 
paper. 

All this came to the assistance of the 
bands following, as usual, the obnoxious 
mud-carts. The general cry of poisoning 
was raised on all sides. Mer with naked 
arms, women with their hair about their 
ears, aided the chiffoniers in vociferations 
against a murderous police. If these ever 
had possessed any definite aim, the con- 
sequences would have been truly serious. 
They could break up the mud-carts, srnall 
vehicles of little value, and which were 
sure to be replaced on the morrow. This 
done, they had no definite point toward 
which to carry their indignation. Hence, 
beyond a few isolated instances of pillage, 
the disturbances did little real damage. 

Meantime the newspapers—even those 
above forging wild stories of poisoned 
wine—took up the quarrel upon popular 
grounds. What was to be done with the 
chiffoniers if they were deprived of their 
daily bread? It was a ministerial job, per- 
petrated at the expense of a laborious and 
unhappy class. Did the ministry think 
that they could with impunity rob the 
people of their livelihood? Where was 
the compensation to the chiffonier for the 
loss of what he had been taught to look 
upon as his property ? 

The people, it was added, had their 
right in the produce of the earth, and woe 
to those who deprived them of it! Cab- 
bage-leaves, without question, were part 
of the produce of the earth. To all this 
were added popular proclamations, in the 
usual style, posted about the walls. 

A revolt at St. Pelagie, excited by the 
confusion, came in time to assist the 
tumult. The prisoners—many of them 
political—were on the point of obtaining 
their freedoni. Meanwhile the report of 
poisoning, raised for a momentary purpose, 
reached a terrible climax. The populace 
thought proper to suspect certain individ- 
uals—no one could tell why. At Vau- 
girard, two men were pursued and killed 
in the very office of the commissary of 
police. A notary’s clerk was killed in the 
Rue St. Denis. The quays, the halles, 
the populous streets of the Rue St. Mar- 
tin and the Faubourg St. Antoine, were 
filled with an infuriated mob. The terrors 
of the scene were, as usual in Paris, mixed 
with the ludicrous. Two men were pur- 
sued in the Faubourg St. Antoine for giv- 


the ecstatic interest with which they | ing a poisoned slice of bread and butter to 
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a child; the men were caught, surrounded 
by the mob, who flourished over them with 
fury the terrible slice. As they were on 
the point of proceeding to extreme meas- 
ures, one of the commissaries of police, 
who happened fortunately to be in the 
way, offered to eat the bread and butter 
with his own official mouth. This he did 
amid the laughter of the mob, who enjoyed 
the joke, but did not abate a jot of their 
suspicions. 

Those were not the days for police 
triumphs. ‘The government and the mu- 
nicipality could act against individuals 
with sufficient vigor, but they could not 
manage a mob. It was evident that the 
popular ery could not be put down with- 
out of life, and the 
might be too serious to risk for a mere 
matter of health and decency. ‘The con- 
test ended by the proprietors of the new 
dung-carts promising to give up the even- 
ing round—for which they had no com- 
pensation—getting as much for the sixty 
mud-carts destroyed in the affray. Thus 
the matter ever since. The 
chiffoniers yet remain, to perpetuate a 
wild tribe in the midst of civilization, and 
a picturesque existence when all else that 


loss consequences 


has rested 


is picturesque is lost amid elegance and 
comfort. For whatever reason, the popu- 
lation of Paris, of whatever class, has a 
liking for the chiffoniers, made up of 
pity, habit, and the interest it 
feels in the sight of these strange figures 
in the great patchwork of society. It is 
to this odd kind of sympathy that the 
chiffonier—as he owed to it his victory 


general 


in the serious struggle for existence which 
he once maintained against society—will 
probably owe the continuance of his class 
for many years to come. 

It should not be omitted that the highest 
Official authorities solemnly declared that 
the intention of a large body of the dis- 
affected part of the populace was to begin 
poisoning in earnest—when they found that 
their shams failed to create a disturbance 
sufficient to shake the government. The 
plot was regularly formed. These men 
bound themselves to scatter poison in the 
shops of the bakers and confectioners if 
they were not detected. The discovery 
of positive cases of poison could not fail, 
they imagined, to affect the public mind, 
in its excited state, until it was worked 
up to the commission of any enormity. 
If the offender were discovered, it was 
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| arranged that he should be set upon by 
|members of their own party, who should 
| raise the ery that he was a police agent, 
letting him escape in the disturbance, and 
fixing at the time the 
stigma on the police. This plot required 


same intended 
too much finesse and contrivance to be 
carried out by so large a body of men as 
were necessary to its accomplishment ; 
| but that it existed, the most decided tes- 
timony is at this moment in existence. 


—- ~~ ++ ~~ 


THE MANAGEMENT OF BOYS. 


T has been observed that parents and 


preceptors err greatly in mistaking the 
tricks, maneuvers, and practical experi- 
| ments of boys for mere idleness and wan- 
| ton mischief. <A little kindly investiga- 
tion on the part of their seniors would 
often save them much pain and unneces- 
confirm or refute 


| sary obloquy, would 
| doubts existing in their minds, and tend 
| to the more safe and speedy development 
|of the latent talent many boys possess. 
When the aunt of James Watt reproved 
the boy for his idleness, and desired him 
to sit down quietly and read a book, and 
not be meddling about with the lid of the 
tea-kettle—lifting it off, and putting it on 
| again, and holding first a cup, and next a 
| silver spoon, over the steam, as it poured 
forth from the spout—she little imagined 
that he was investigating a problem that 
was eventually to lead to the greatest of 
human inventions, the steam-engine ! 

said that we are indebted 


It has been 
for the important invention in the steam- 
engine termed hand-gear, by which its 


| valves are worked by the machine itself, 
to an idle boy of the name of Humphrey 
| Potter, who, being employed to stop and 
| open a valve, saw that he could save him- 
| self the trouble of attending and watching 
| it by fixing a plug upon a part of the ma- 
|chine which came to the place at the 
| proper times, in consequence of the general 
If this anecdote be true, what 
does it prove? ‘That Humphrey Potter 
might be very zd/e, but that he was at the 


movement. 


same time very ingenious. It was a con- 
| trivance not the result of mere accident, 
but of some observation and successful 
experiments. 

| The father of Eli Whitney, on his re- 
turn from a journey which necessarily 
compelled him to absent himself from 


| home for several days, inquired, as was 
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his usual custom, into the occupations of 
his sons during his absence. He received 
a good account of all of them except Eli, 
who, the housekeeper reluctantly confess- 
ed, had been engaged in making a fiddle. 
“ Alas!” said the father, with a sigh and 
ominous shake of the head, “I fear that 
Eli will have some day to take his portion 
out in fiddles.”” To have anything to do 
with a fiddle betokened, the father thought, 
a tendency to engage in mere trifles. 
How little aware was the fathe: that this 
simple occupation, far from being alto- 
gether a mere fiddle-faddle, was the dawn- 
ing forth of an inventive genius to be 
ranked among the most effective and use- 
ful in respect to arts and manufactures ! 

It is related of Chantry, the celebrated 
sculptor, that, when a boy, he was ob- 
served by a gentleman at Sheffield very 
attentively engaged in cutting a stick with 
a penknife. He asked the lad what he 
was doing. “I am cutting old Fox’s 
head.” Fox was the schoolmaster of the 
viliage. On this the gentleman asked to 
see what he had done, pronounced it ex- 
cellent, and presented the youth with six- 
pence. How many would have at once 
characterized the occupation of the boy as 
a mischievous or idle one, losing sight, 
for the time, of that lesson which every 
parent should remember—* never despise 
small beginnings.” 

The first panels on which the late Wm. 
Etty, the celebrated painter, drew, were 
the boards of his father’s shop floor ; and 
his first crayon a lump of white chalk—a 
substance considered now-a-days almost 
invariably ominous of mischief-doing in 
the hands of a boy, especially on the open- 
ing day of the month of April. Now, 
what does the mother of “little Willie” 
do on discovering the nicely swept floor 
disfigured with chalk lines? Of course 
she scolds, and calls him a mischievous 
little fellow? No; this is not the course 
the sensible mother pursues. In an auto- 
biographical letter addressed to a relative, 
Etty, speaking of this circumstance in his 
youthful life, says— My pleasure amount- 
ed to ecstasy when my mother promised 
me next morning, if I were a good boy, I 
should use some colors, mixed with gum- 
water. I was so pleased I could scarcely 
sleep.” 

When young West, the great American 
painter, first began to display skill in draw- 
ing, and learned from the roaming Indians 





the method of preparing colors, he was at 
a loss to conceive how to lay these colors 
skillfully on his canvas. A neighbor in- 
formed him that this was done with 
brushes formed of camel’s hair. There 
were no camels in America, and he had 
recourse to the cat, whose back and tail 
supplied his wants. The cat was a fa- 
vorite, and the altered condition of her fur 
was imputed to disease, till the boy’s con- 
fession explained the cause, much to the 
amusement of his father, who rebuked 
him not rashly, but as becometh a wise 
parent, more in affection than in anger. 
To rebuke such an act wisely, required on 
the part of the parent a discrimination suf- 
ficiently clear to discern that mischief- 
doing had nothing to do with the affair. 
It was of no small importance that the 
correction employed should be adapted to 
the circumstance of the case. 

Of Edward Malbone, another American 
painter, it is said the “intervals of his 
schoo! hours were filled by indefatigable 
industry in making experiments, and en- 
deavoring to make discoveries. One of 
his greatest delights was found in blowing 
bubbles, for the pleasure of admiring the 
fine colors they displayed.” Thus, it 
appears, that even the blowing of soap- 
bubbles, idle as most of us think such an 
amusement, may have not a little to do 
toward leading the young artistic mind to 
discriminate nicely between delicate shades 
of color. 

It is said that the artist Copley, when 
seven or eight years old, on being observ- 
ed to absent himself from the family for 
several hours at a time, was at length 
traced to a lonely room, on whose bare 
walls he had drawn, in charcoal, a group 
of martial figures engaged in some name- 
less adventure. The artistic tendency, in 
such a case, needs a treatment far different 
from that which would attribute it to the 
love of mere sportive trick-practicing. 
The maneuvers of a boy should be thor- 
oughly studied to their real motive before 
recourse is had to correction. Rashness 
on the part of parent or teacher is never 
excusable. It should be remembered that, 
in the plays and pursuits of the boy, the 
future man is sometimes seen; and, there- 
fore, it becomes of importance to know 
how the amusements and games of 
children may be improved for directing 
their inclination to employments in which 


| they may hereafter excel. 
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METHODIST CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


NEXPECTED delays in the procuring 

of drawings from different parts of 
the country make it necessary. if we con- 
tinue our articles at all in the present 
number, to introduce thus early to our 
readers a view of 


TRINITY METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NEW-YORK. 

Tus church is situated upon Thirty- 
fourth-street, between the Seventh and 
Kighth Avenues, in the city of New-York. 
Thirty-fourth-street is one hundred feet 
wide, extending east and west directly 
across the city, from the Hudson to the 
East River. It is one of the finest cross- 
streets in the city. The Eighth Avenue, 
near which it is located, is a fine avenue, 
mostly devoted to retail stores, and run- 
ning parallel with the Hudson, about six 
blocks from its shore. We arg conse- 
quently pretty well “up town,” and near 
the western border of the city. We are 
thus particular that the friends of “ Trini- 
ty’? may know where to find her when 
they visit the city, and may thus return 
the “* New Year’s call” now made through 
the pages of the Nationa. 

The si/e of this church and parsonage is 
ninety-six feet front by ninety-nine in depth, 
and cost fourteen thousand dollars. It is 
upon the south side of the street, (so that 
the church fronts to the north), and is far 
enough from the Eighth Avenue to be 
beyond the noise of the horse-cars, that 
run Sundays and week-days. Moreover, 
it is in a growing part of the city—in the 
midst of a good English, or rather Ameri- 
can population—and is surrounded by 
first-class dwelling-houses. 


'making two hundred feet in all. 


The corbels, hood-moldings, and sills for 
the doors and windows, as also the base 
course, moldings under the gutters, off- 
sets and hoods to buttresses, turrets, &c., 
are of Connecticut freestone. And the 
same stone is used with the blue, in al- 


| ternate courses, in the construction of the 


buttresses. This is one of the most pleas- 
ant combinations of color in the whole ex- 
terior of the edifice. 

The tower is ninety feet high from the 
water-table, and the spire one hundred 
and ten feet higher to the top of the finial, 
The 
spire is to be of wood, and covered with 
slate. In the midst of five-story dwellings 
it would scarcely be ranked among the 
“ tall steeples.” 

The blue stone of the walls is rough- 
tooled, and laid up in rubble work, (7. e., not 
in regular courses,) and being pointed up 
and the joints painted white, the effect is 


| exceedingly fine. 


The sides and front are alike, and being 
surrounded by high buildings with brown 
stone fronts, the appearance ef the church 
is every way becoming. There is an air 
of durability and honesty about the struc- 
ture that at once prepossesses the beholder 
in its favor; and at the same time it is 


| sufficiently ornate to satisfy the demands 
| of a genuine good taste. At least so thinks 


one man, most decidedly ; and he has not 
yet seen or heard of the first person who 
dissented from his opinion. 


Now look at the engraving. You can- 


| not see the brown stone in the buttresses, 
| nor the beautiful rich blue of the walls, 


| 


S. P. Towns- | 


end’s “palace” is a little to the east | 


of us, upon the same street. Indeed, it is 
not only ‘ beautiful for situation,” but we 


nor the distinct and clearly-penciled joints, 
nor the base course. All these are ne- 
cessarily confounded in the engraving. 
Indeed, the original is far more comely 
in all respects than the picture. ‘The 
writer imagines he can almost see all 
these, especially the rich blue slate of the 
roof; but the reader may not be blessed 


| with so keen a vision. 


think it will be agreed on all hands that | 


no other Methodist church in the city is 
quite as well located. And we know 
not where a better location could be se- 
lected between 
Battery. 

The building is sixty-five by ninety- 
a basement under the 


nine feet, with 
whole, and a gallery on three sides. It is 
built mainly of superior blue building 


stone, obtained upon New-York Island. | 


King’s Bridge and the | 
a depressed basement. 


Not being able to procure ground in the 


| rear for a lecture-room and class-rooms 


under the same roof, and preferring not 
to enter the main audience-room by flights 
of stairs, the only alternative was to build 
To prevent damp- 


| ness, and allow a free circulation of light 


and air, the earth is dug away on each 
side, and a strong wall built about six 
feet from the basement walls, like Grace 
Church, Buffalo. These areas are flagged, 
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of ventilation. Each small 
room has at least two flues, 
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buttress. The plastering in 
the basement is all furred off 
from the wall, to prevent the 
possibility of dampness. 

The windows of the base- 
ment have mullions in the 
center, and are finished with 
Gothic tops. They are glazed 
with good plate-glass. 

The seats are cushioned 
uniformly, every alternate one 
having a “rail-road back,” 
for the convenience of the 
Sabbath school. The ar- 
rangement of the aisles, and 
desk, and altar, will be readily 
understood by the plan, ex- 
cept that the desk is shown 
beyond the altar railing, 
whereas it is within, and is 





movable. 

The lecture-room is forty- 
eight by sixty feet, and seats 
four hundred and twenty per- 








PLAN OF BASEMENT. 





sons. In height it is eleven 
feet in the clear. 

The main audience-room is 
sixty feet wide by seventy- 
eight long. ‘The aisles ure 


and between each buttress a grated open- ! arranged as in the basement, except that 
they run the whole length of the room, 


ing is left, into a kind of cellar under 
the basement floor, to admit of a free cir- 
culation of air, and keep the basement 
floor dry. 

The basement is entered by stone steps 
on each side leading to the areas, and 
from thence by three doors, one on the 
right and two on the left. The first two 
doors lead directly into the lecture-room ; 
and the third, which is on the left, near the 
rear, opens int* a hall leading into the in- 
fant-class room, a class-room, and a large 
Bible-class room. The latter is also en- 
tered from the right-hand-wall aisle. 
The outside doors are all sash-doors, to 
admit as much light as possible, and the 
door into the library is also a sash-door 
for the same reason. Large windows are 


also placed on each side of the class-rcom in 
the center, to admit light from the outside 
windows opposite, and also for purposes 





and the seats come much nearer to the 
vestibule wall than in the basement. The 
pews are to be upholstered uniformly, and 
furnished with doors. The aisles are 


| depressed about three inches below the 
floor of the pews, for the better security of 


the ends of the pews, for convenience in 
sweeping, and to allow the pew-doors to 


| swing clear. The main floor will seat 


about eight hundred persons. 

The gallery extends around three sides, 
and has four rows of seats. ‘These are to 
be finished precisely like those in the bod: 
of the house. The fronts of the side gal- 


| leries rest on iron columns only eleven 


feet in height, and the ascent is rapid back 
| to the walls. Every person in the house 


will thus be brought into full view from a 
pulpit platform four feet high. 
The recesses over the vestibule are cut 
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off from the gallery by a brick wall, form- 
ing two beautiful class-rooms, like those 
each side of the tower in the basement. 


The gallery is entered by flights of stairs | 


from the vestibule next to the side walls, 
and landing on the sides of the gallery. 
The front of the gallery is trussed up, so 
as to require no columns; and the space to 
be occupied by the choir is level, and to 
be supplied with chairs instead of station- 
ary seats. 

The organ is to occupy the space in 
the tower. A Gothie arch, answering to 
the main front window, will be mostly 
filled by the organ case, though the top 
of the window will be visible over the top 
of the organ. The other two front win- 
dows and two of the side windows are in- 
visible from the audience-room, being cut 
off by the vestibule below and the two 
class-rooms above. The organ is to be 


built by Mr. Georce Jarpin, of New- | 


York, under the direction of Dr. Lowenu 
Mason, and is to cost $2,500. 

The ceiling is forty feet high on the 
sides by fifty in the center. A half circle 
is thrown in on the sides, and large ribs, 
rising from corbels, run up and intersect 
at the center. The other details of finish 
are to be in keeping with the style of ar- 
chitecture and the exterior finish of the 
building. 


The windows are to be of light stained | 


glass, of a quality and style to correspond 
with the general design. 

The audience-room is lighted by gas fix- 
tures upon the walls and gallery front, and 
ventilated by revolving sash in the bottom 
and tops of the windows, and by registers 


in the peak of the ceiling, opening into | 
the garret, from which the vitiated air | 


passes into the tower. There are also 
registers on the sides, near the ceiling, 
opening into the flues in the buttresses. 

The church is warmed mainly by two of 
Harvey & Co.’s No. 5 furnaces, in the 
basement, placed against the wall, near 
where the circular heaters are shown in 
the plan, and well bricked in, A portable 
furnace is placed in the hall, back of the 
basement pulpit, and discharges its heated 
air in the two middle aisles in front of the 
pulpit above. Pure cold air is brought in 
from without to supply all these heaters. 
The class-rooms, infant-class, and Bible- | 
class rooms are warmed by small wood 
stoves. 

The tower has no bell, as it was thought | 


to be unnecessary and undesirable in the 
neighborhood. But a superior clock is to 
be placed in the tower, with three faces at 
least, and connections with a dial and 
| hands on the front of the gallery. This 
is to cost some $500, and will be located 
but little above the organ, if not in the 
rear of it, in the tower, with tractors 
| running up to the dials above, and out to 
the gallery front. ‘The clock will thus be 
in a warm and steady place, easy of 
access, and can be made perfectly reli- 
able. 

The pews are to be sold (excepting, per- 
haps, the gallery) at an estimated valua- 
tion sufficient to cover the entire cost of 
the site, church edifice, parsonage, and 
fixtures. The church and furniture will 
cost $45,000, and the parsonage $6,000 
more, which, together with $14,000 for 
the site, will carry the entire cost to 
$65,000. A large portion of the pews are 
| already subscribed for, and indeed mostly 
paid for, and are expected to sell for from 
$100 to $800 each. They are to be sub- 
ject to an annual assessment on the valu- 
| ation sufficient to pay all current expenses. 
|The main room and gallery will seat 
| twelve hundred persons. 

Let us now sum up the whole: a good 
stone church, slate roof, and fire-proof; a 
dry, light, and spacious basement ; an am- 
ple lecture-room ; a large Bible-class room 
/and an infant-class room; three class- 
| rooms below and two above, and a good 
| library-room ; a fine audience-room, well 
lighted, warmed, and ventilated; a good 
pulpit, organ, and clock; and all plain, 
substantial, and yet tasteful, like the pre- 
ceding engraving. 
| Forciveness.— The pardon of sin has 
been justly called “the life-blood of re- 
| ligion.” It is this which runs through all 
parts of the Seripture, like the blood in 
our veins, and is the foremost object in 
the glorious Gospel. No man is happy in 
religion till he has reason to conclude that 
his sins are pardoned. Gratitude for this 
blessing is the grand incentive to holy 
obedience, and triumph on account of it 
forms a principal part of the bliss of glo- 
rified saints. How worthy, then, is this 
subject of our most serious regard! How 
unspeakably desirable to be able to say, 
‘“‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
—Dr. Kitto. 
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THE DEATH OF A MURDERER. 
R. GIBSON, in his recently-pub- 


lished volume, (see our book notices 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


for the present month,) gives a remarkable | 


account of the last hours of Woneso, a 


native soldier of the Bughis race of Cey- | 


lon. He had committed murder in cold 
blood, and was sentenced to be hung. 
Mr. Gibson visited him in his prison, and, 
as he tells us, read to him the Scriptures. 
Wongso begged him to read again and 


again. 


I had come (says the writer) | 


with some enthusiasm to rouse up a dull, | 
| sign that his heart felt strong to the last ; 


barbarian mind, an apathetic. semi-pagan, 
Mohammedan soul; but the savage showed 
an ardor, an eagerness to find a something 
to satisfy his soul, in launching into the 
future, that shamed my weariness. He 
wanted to hear more, more ; and ail about 
Christ, that called bad men to come unto 
him with broken hearts. The sergeant 
who read became roused up; he wept; he 
wished the good dominie he had so often 
listened to when a boy were here; he 
proposed that we should do what he had 
often done before he became a soldier— 
that we should pray ; and the soldier and 
the two prisoners knelt down, and the 
soldier raised up his voice, appealing to a 
throne of grace for mercy upon his own 
sinfulness, and praying that the man whom 


he was guarding unto his death in this | 


world mig at be raised up unto eternal life 
in another and a better one. 
Wongso wept, as the sergeant wept ; 


he continued to weep; he thought not of | 
his soon being raised on a gallows fer his | 
crimes, but of One who had been raised | 
up ignominiously for what such as he had | 


done. 
tion, the weeping of that murderer. 


But 


he was becoming calmer; was his animal 


nerve giving way ? was this a reaction of 
mental excitement? perhaps so; 
Wongso said that he believed in Christ ; 
not the “prophet Jesus,” but Him who 
died for sinners; and now Wongso was 
not afraid to die. 

It was now nearly daybreak; at six 
o'clock the sun rose; and at seven the 
guard would come for the prisoner. 
the Testament with the sergeant ; Wong- 


It was a terrible scene, the agita- 


but | 





tunate man. He had given some direc- 
tions, that were to be communicated to the 
judge advocate, that all the little property 
he possessed should be given to the family 
of the man he had murdered; he gave 
eleven rupees to the sergeant to buy two 
Testaments in the Malay language, the 
same as the one from which I had read, 
to be given to two of his comrades in 
prison who could read. He begged of 
me to go and talk to them. The time 
came to part; I asked him to raise up his 
right hand to heaven the moment before 
they pinioned him under the gallows, as a 


and with profound emotion I parted with 
Wongso. 

A solemn roll of the drum, and harsh 
voices of command, roused up the prison 
at sunrise. A guard entered the court; 
the sergeants delivered up their charge, 
and I saw one wipe his eyes with his 
sleeve as he turned away from the man 
whose moments were counted. The turn- 
key afforded me an opportunity to see 
through the grating that overlooked the 
field of death. Long lines of troops were 
formed into a hollow square, the bayonets 
glistened in the sun, the horses of a com- 
manding officer and his staff pranced about 
the field, loud voices resounded, and 
there was great stir and pride of warlike 
array. 

In the center of all this was the gloomy 
gallows. A man ina dark robe, the judge 
advocate, stood with a roll, the death war- 
rant, in his hand; he read it to Wongso, 
who stood near him; then a man in uni- 
form, a military sheriff, took the regimen- 
tal coat and cap from off Wongso; he 
was degraded as a soldier upon earth, and 
wus given up to the hangman; then 
Wongso mounted steps, and before the 
cords were passed around him he made 
the sign; he raised up his right hand to- 
ward heaven, affirming, at his last mo- 
ments on earth, that he was a steadfast 
soldier of the cross. 

I saw no more; [ could not look upon 
the horrible mode of Dutch hanging. I 


| cannot give the details, but look into their 


I left | 


so wished to hear something read to the | 


last. I said some parting words ; he wept 


again, but seemed to possess a j ~ that I | 


did not understand. All that I had done 
was to help to ease the mind of an unfor- 


laws upon death; a man to be hung is so 
foully bound that ere his neck is broken 
his bowels are torn. I heard a signal-tap, 
a solemn roll of the drum—a man had 
gone to the land of souls; and then the 
band struck up a lively tune as the troops 
marched back to their quarters. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANIN 


Tue PRreEsENT AND THE FuTurE.—Tendering the 
compliments of the season and our best wishes 
for the health and hap EE of all our readers, 
the NaTionaL enters buoyantly, and with re- 
newed vigor, upon a new volume. 

The pages of the present number must speak 
for themselves, the Narionan priding herself 
upon having too high an opinion of the taste 
and good judgment of her readers to suppose it 
necessary to puff herself, or to call special at- 
tention to her literary gems or artistic embel- 
lishments. So also w'th regard to the future. 
We mi; cht fill all the allotted to this de- 
partment with promises, with expectations from 
write f high repute, and with descriptions of 
engray te 3, prepared and in preparation. We pre- 
fer to let the future develop itself, and to be | 
judged by our works rather than by our profes- 
sions. 

As it has been in the past, so it will be, prob- 
ably, in the future. Every reader of the Na- | 
TIONAL will not be please Pere every thing | 
found in its columns; but, claiming the right to | 
speak our sentiments vy witho out dictation from | 
any quarter, quite willing that all others | 
should have the same privilege. Editors who | 
may deem it a duty to denounce anything found 
in our pagi , or private indi- 
viduals who have no better employment than to 
take offense, and print it, when none was in- 
tended, shall always have the privilege of the 
last word. It will be impossible to provoke us 
inte a controversy upon any subject. We have 
neither the room for it nor the inclination. 





space 
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we are 


, playful or seriou 


But will not the Natrona take advice? 
Most assuredly, from any quarter, and of any }| 
quality; and take it not only without a wry 


face, but with thankfulness. And what then ? 
W hy, after taking it, and digesting it, she will 
follow the dictates of her own judgment, bear- 
ing as she best may her own responsibility, and 
aiming always, in the future as in the past, to 
elevate the literary taste of her readers, and to 
furnish them with rational amusement and in- 
struction profitable alike for this world and 
for that which is to come; where, when we 
shall all have spent our last HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
may we enter upon the bliss which is 


“Unmeasured by the flight of years.” 

Tur Dovpte Meranine.—It has long been 
disputed among Biblical critics whether the 
prophetical writings of the Old Testament were 
intended to be taken in a double sense. We | 
enter not upon a discussion of that question, and 
advert to it merely as introductory to one of a 
similar character, When the committee ap- 
pointed by the General Conference of 1848 | 
were engaged in the selection of hymns for the | 
these beautiful verses of Mont- 
gomery’s (hymn 229) were under consideration, 
and one of the committee was specially anxious | 
for their insertion mainly on account of the | 
stanza— 


Vou. VIII.—7 


new collectic m, 
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“Rebuild thy walls, thy bounds enlarge, 
And send thy heralds forth; 

Say to the South—@ive up thy charge ! 
And,—keep not back, O North ! 


“Tt has a beautiful double meaning” said 
our friend. “It is a request to the Sourn no 
longer to charge their brethren with dishonesty 
in the division of the funds, and an entreaty 
to the Nort no longer to keep back a fair pro- 
portion of the Book Room profits from their 
Southern brethren.” We rejoice that the pre- 
diction in this sense, at least, has been fulfilled. 

While on this subject we may advert to a 
note trom a correspondent, in which he says: 

—*Not long since a minister, of many years 
standing, commenced the public service on the 
morning of the holy Sabbath, in a large, intel- 
ligent, and pious congregation, by announcing 
the beautiful evening hymn, composed by Ed- 
meston, (609 Methodist Collection), 


‘Saviour, breathe an evening blessing, 
Ere repose our spirits seal 

Sin and want we come confessing; 
Thou canst save and thou canst heal.’ 








But for the word evening used in a hymn for 
morning worship, we might find a double mean- 
ing in the reverend brother’s use of these lines 
preparatory to a soporifie discourse. 


‘Ere repose our spirits seal’ 





seems to portend something drowsy; but the 
selection of such a hymn for public congrega- 
tional use indicated anything but good taste, or 
a familiar acquaintance with the Hymn Book.” 
CLERGYMEN IN Crt1es.—The Banner of the 
Cross estimates the number of clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, including 
what the editor calls ‘“ amateurs,” in the city 
of New-York, at eighty ; Brooklyn, twenty-eight ; 
Philadelphia, sixty-six; Baltimore, twenty-four ; 
Boston, twenty-two; Charleston, twenty-one. 
The editor adds, “ that we should thus have two 
hundred and forty-one clergymen in six of our 
Atlantic cities, and only about eighteen hundred 
in the whole United States, suggests some serious 
reflections which we have not time at present 
to pursue. We hope others will do it for us.” 
MembeErsHIP IN THE PrespyTeRIAN (N. S.) 
Cuurcnes.—lrom an abstract of the statistics 
of the General Assembly, we learn that of 1,610 
churches, the whole number reported, there are, 
having less than 25 members, 345 churches; 
25 and less than 100 members, 821 churches; 
100 and less than 200 members, 279 churches ; 
200 and less than 300 members, 94 churches; 
300 and less than 400 members, 38 churches; 
400 and less than 500 members, 21 churches; 
500 and less than 600 members, 3 churches 
600 and less than 700 members, 2 churches; 
700 and less than 1,200 members, 7 churches. 
Tne Durcnu Rerormep Cuurcn at its last 
General Synod in this city, by an almost unani 
mous vote, requested the Classis of North Car- 
olina to withdraw its application for admission 
into that body—a very courteous method of 
declining Christian fellowship with slave-hold- 
ers, without arrogating the right to denounce 
slavery as sin under all circumstances, The 
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GAZING AT THE CLoups.—An esteemed cor- 
respondent furnishes us with the following 
amusing adventure :—A short time since I jump- 
| ed into a city omnibus near the Crystal Palace. 
There were in the vehicle at the time four other 


following are the resolutions adopted on the 
occasion : 
Whereas, It is evident, from opinions expressed upon 


the floor, that the Synod cannot unite cordially in re- 
ceiving the Classis of North Carolina within th i 





of our Church; and whereas, the ne Syaee desires to | persons. One of them was a tall, handsome, 
eat the Classis of North Caro 1 the courtesy 
areas Sie : : “ ~* | elegantly-dressed man, rather stout, with large 


and kindness due to res] cted ( ris stian brethren i ‘ Bs 
therefore. black mustaches, and a dark, piercing eye. There 


Resolved, That the Commissioner from the Classis | was asternness in his look which made it appear 
of North ed to withdraw his papers. | disagreeable, and I was puzzled to find out why 









es That a cer abad Saas of the above : = 
preamble and resolution, \ ° he gazed so intently upon me. He did not, 
as recorded in page five ! however, leave me long to think on the subject ; 
Minutes, be sent to the ¢ for presently, in the most respectful manner, 
ct) Christian Sa itions. m ‘ ° 9 ° 
ur ; he bade me **Good m« rning, left the seat he 


occupied, and took one beside me. ‘This ma- 


neuver [ could not account for, but thought he 


") y the follow- | 
ing from the Christian Witness. We see not ‘ ° is P FP 
. or 


4 
= 
< 


Seexina Esti 








h ictake > fi some 1C( ‘ } ve 
how the evil comrlained of can be avoided un- had mistaken me for some a eurmpeie 
: s a few seconds he seemed absorbed in meditat- 
der a system that renders it necessary for min- | -~ ee ; ee . 
igce Sa anel mer akties. al aan ing : a some weighty metter, and, as if study- 
sters » SCCK nseives situations 1ere a 5 . - 
ST Y gO RS? land | 8s the weather, looked up at the clouds, and 
l e lick 4 i ( it t 1 most voc an 
age i ps Bag ara the n, turning ro und to me, remarked, “ We are 
obtain the most pay for their services :— ° 1 ee 1 a = ° 
going to have baa weath very bad in- 





a deed. The atmosphere is oppres- 











It is rast te the pet | sive—it is intolerable—it is reci suicidal 
sats Mgp ye weather, sir. I replied that the weather 
nong h ren | certainly was bad, but that I did not think, 
+t! } } . } +17 1 . ° 
ted, sl be | though 1 might probably be mistaken, it was as 
H g servi l } ¥ 11° +7 
‘ ** | bad as he represented it to be. Tl did not 
circumstances i 





n. and soitis. It | Satisfy him, and, viewing me 





























itions—temptations | moment, he said—“ Not so bad 
! has fallen. It ex . : ] 7 
if 1} ** astonished, sir, to hear you speak 
| There is nos favorite P mi 
to hat ool 
, , : - 
A Cal ~_ tiat i 
parishes w that 
I s who have l — 7 
rej 1 We it, therefore, our | you 
vestrics should avoid thi with ¢] vy fever, and « 
But it injur s. Iftl feel : : ie 
Sut ij people feel that |) atadies ”* (and he cau 
they can hear as 1 persons ey | alad and he cau; 
then make ac} 1 them, it will awaken a crit by the a that tremend 
ral, fustidiou i exacting spirit—a sy wholly | tial clon idly it moves above us. O, 
_ Sage eg rebee pee age seroser teas, Odeo iful ly meet its long-threaten- 
preached to them A case illustrating this has com pen : ’ — + Pag 
to our knowledge. A small church in one of our cit ne tolerably well satisfied 
became vacant. Very t \ tion of the mpany of a lunatie, and 
} } . ° — ° : 
wee dire to a] every way qualifi heartily be rid of him; but he was 
™ t y wer ‘ I ed to ¢ i i l. t ceo . . o 
tn tr ante, a other names were mot to be so easily shaken off. I moved a few 
before ind vas thought best to | inches from him, and he immediately followed 
ave can ( pull oO l r me, remarking that | ild be happy to give 
v , zi so eel 4 meas he eaee’ | me suitable instructi ns on his “ favorite study,” 
was ¢ ‘ i yar 
h, mee one of id to hi r oceasion, and, 
are y ing to call I atrically 
replied the vestryman V we D ten candidat ' ‘1 
and it a hard ) Fora pas Ae i 
we know this | and very vi 
will more and 1 to! a che 
What could be 1 ‘ than such a course } 
What tends mo et ) ict divide tl ¢- 
pari For t I ! their vestrices 5 job ae Ol the si ish 
shoul oid | ea n fill their pulpits.” feeling somewhat reliey 
- ldressed my fellow-pas 
Secrarian Birrerness.—How true, and how | fellow! What calamity 
everywhere made manifest, the sentiment of | him of his senses. It 


at commoner of the | noble looking a man tl 





Henry Broucl 





last generation, and sw enemy of intolerance, | who were in the sta 
while defending Williams, who was prosceuted | and we coutinued to cor 
for libel by the clercy of Durham: “It is o for about ten minutes, 

f the laws which govern theological contre to put my hand into my pocket for my siatnat 
versy almost as regularly as gravitation gov- | book. I searched for it for some tim », but lo! 
erns the universe, that the mutual rancor of it had vanished. He whom I believed to be s 
conflicting parties is inversely as their distance | lunatic was a dexterous thief—had actually cut 
from each other; and with rh utred do they | my pocket with some instrument, and carried 


regard those who are separat od se the slightest | off my pocket-book! My literary pocket-book, 
shade of opinion, that your true intolerant | too, good reader! But never was a thief more 
priest abhors a sectary far more devoutly than | deceived. It contained one twenty-five cent 
a blasphemer or an atheist.” piece! neither more nor less; about fifty small 
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paragraphs, gleaned from time to time—some | 
were graye, some humorous, but all were moral, 
which I hope will be a benefit to him; several | 
flattering editorial notices of THe Nationatr, 
which I probably would | 


from sundry periodicals, 
have presented as a New-Year’s gift to the | 
editor; a few lines from an esteemed friend | 
now traveling in Europe, and the private ad- 
dresses of about two dozen acquaintances, none | 
of whoin, I hope, the handsome, well-dressed | 
man with the black mustaches will visit, and | 
in my name introduce himself to their pockets. | 
A more cool piece of impudence and hypocrisy | 
I never before witnessed. Reader, my adven- 
ture is not without a moral—Never judge from 
appearances ! 


A Romance or THE Parts Exurerrion.—the | 
following rather romantic story is translated 
from the Independance Be lge: — The day on 
which the Queen of England visited the Exposi- 
tion for the second time, a considerable number 
of ladies were, by special favor, seated upon the 
divans which surround the central fountain in 
the great nave. Gentlemen had been banished | 
from this privileged spot. ‘They were com- | 
pelled to resign themselves to the pain of sit- | 
vithin the inclosure along which the | 

ge had to pass; thus | 


ting alone 
i und royal corté 








they were isolated from wives, sisters, mothers, 
daught aunts, and friends; and, in some 
cases, from those whom they loved more than 
all together. By this means an elderly English 
lady, of noble and aristocratic appearance, found 
herself side by side with a charming young 
French lady, whose simplicity was most beauti- 
ful and ut. The arrival of the august 
visitors was anxiously expected. A thousand |} 


! 


x 
observations occurred to the two neighbors, and 








some incident soon arose which led to one of 
those interesting conversations which in many 
cases only commence with some commonplace | 
about the weather. Soon, however, they passed 
to other topics, on which they discoursed with | 
| 


a sympathy that speedily became reciprocal. 





The old English lady learned from the talk of | 
her fair companion that the young French- | 
woman had not long been married, that her 


husband was somewhere in the crowd, and that 
he had compelled her to accept the place she 
then occupied, though it had been given to 
oper’ 


himself by the Viscount de Ronvyille, 
of the Industrial Palace. The manner in which 
the young lady told these and other things so 


won the esteem of the old dowager that they 


| 

| 

soon gained each other’s confidence. ‘The cor- | 
e passed, and a perfect tide of feathers, lace, | 
ribbons, flowers, and silks filled up, as it were, | 


their Majesties’ track. Carried away by this 

sea, impelled a little by curiosity, and moved, 

perhaps, by the excitement whi th usually ecar- | 
ries ladies away in such circumstances of pomp | 
and ndeur, the old English lady and her | 
new friend got mixed up with the suite; and 
as it was impossible for them to separate, they 
took each other’s arms among the wives and 
daughters of the high state functionaries who 
formed the escort of the Queen of England and 
of Her Majesty’s imperial host into the superior 
galleries. Hitherto neither of the two ladies 
knew the name or the rank of the other, but in 
this way they passed two full hours together, | 


ern 
gr 





protecting one another from the pressure of the 
crowd, mutually offering each the best places 
they could obtain, and conversing quite inti- 
mately upon a thousand little things arising out 
of the circumstances of this rather unexpected 
promenade, “ What a charming woman!” said 
Lady V—— to herself. “I wonder who she is: 

I shall certainly not leave her until I have in- 
sata her name!” The promenade at last was 
brought to a close, and the queen left the Ex- 
position. <A great crowd again collected at her 
departure. “ How shall I ever find Edward in 
such a multitude?” exclaimed the young 
French lady. ‘“Ah,’’ replied the English peeress, 
your husband’s name Edward?” “Qui, 
ma chére Madame.” The old dowager for a 
moment had a misgiving about her own son, who 
bore that name, and whom she had refused to 
see for more than a year because he ran away 
from England, where she had with infinite care 
arranged a great match for him, and married a 
French girl, whom nobody knew, without a shil- 
ling. She would never allow the girl’s name 
to be mentioned in her presence. ‘Ah! there 
he is,”’ suddenly eried the young lady, as they 
arrived at the foot of the great staircase ; ‘‘ what 
a lucky chance that we have met!” “ What, 
Pauline,” rejoined the young lord, “in company 
with my mother? What has happened?” The 
peeress, in agony, uttered a shriek of surprise, 
and then fainted. She had been overcome with 
emotion, and had to be rested upon a chair in 
the midst of the crowd which still encumbered 


~s 





the sortie. ‘“O, Edward!” she exclaimed, 
when she came to herself, “ is this the girl you 
bave married against my wish? “ Oui, ma 





chére mére,” the. young man replied; “ and you 
seem to get on very well together.” “Let us 
; let us go immediately,” she replied, and 
the carriage was called. ‘“ The whole three of 
us, mother?” inquired the young man. “ Yes; 
1 three,” was the answer. And then, taking 
the hand of Pauline, she proceeded —“ Yes; 
come, dear girl; he who would have said this 
morning with whom I should visit the Exhibi- 
tion, and whom I should afterward take home, 
would have astonished me much more than all 
Europe is to see the Queen of England visiting 
a tomb removed from St. Helena to the vaults 
of the Invalides.” 





Ture Lirtte Naporkon.—It is not in the 
power of language to paint more hideously and 
more contemptuously than Victor Hugo, in his 
portrait of Napoleon le Petit, now the illustrious 
ally of Great Britain, whose kiss upon the cheek 
of their fair queen is chronicled by the English 

editors with such gusto :— 

is a little of a brigand, and very much of a 
We always in him*the pou r prince of 
who lived by his wits in England; his actual 


his triumph, his glory, his success, 
that mantle of | ple is dragged 


“Tle 
knave. 
industry 
prosperity, 
go for nothing here: 


see 















under the mire of his boots. Va pol le Petit, no- 
thing more, nothing less: the title of our book is good. 
The baseness of his vices detracts from the grandeur 
of his erimes, What would you have’ Peter the 


not rob. Jlenry IIL. assas- 
sinated, but did not swindle. Timour trampled little 
children under the feet of his horses, just as M. Bone 
parte exterminated women and old men on the Boar 
Listen the Arabian 


Cruel massacred, but did 


vards; but he did not lie. to 
historian: * Timour Beg, Sahib Keran, —ruler of the 
world and of his age, ruler of the plunetary conjune 


tions,—was born at Kesch, 1386. He strangled a bun- 





dred thousand captives. When he besieged Siwas, the 
inhabitants, to appease him, sent out to him a thousand 
little children, each bearing a Koran upon his head, 
and shouting, Allah ! Allah! We caused the sacred 
books to be removed with respec 1d the children to 
be crushed under the feet of ho He employed 
seventy thousand human heads, with cement, stones, 




















and bricks, in building towers at Herat, at Sebzvar, at 
Tékrit, at Aleppo, at Bagdad. Le despised lying; 
when he had given his word he always kept it.’ M. 
Bonaparte is not of that stature. He has not that 
dignity which the great despots of the East and of the 





The Cvsarean 


a good counte- 


West mingled with their ferocity. 

grandeur is wanting to him. To keep 
nance, and maintain a proper air among all thos 
trious executioners who have tortured humanity 
four thousand years, one must not hesitate in h 
between a general of division and a beater of the 
drum onthe Champs Elysces; ene must not have beer 
policeman at London: must not ve endured, 
with eyes cast down, i sembly of the peers, the 
haughty contempt of lan; one must not have 
Eng 








one 





Mag 





been called pickpocket by the lish j als: on 
must not lave been threatened with Clic! o 





must not represent, in a word, all that there fs in man 


of the knave.” 


Jesuirs.—It appears from the “ Jesuits’ Al- 
that their whole number is 5,510, of 
O15, with their general, reside in Italy, 
} in Belgium, 364 in Spain, 
are scattered 
the year 1717 


manac” 
whom | 
1,697 in France, 
only 177 in Austria, while 1,294 
over England and America, In 
the number of Jesuits was 19,876, or nearly 
four times their present number. 


Thackeray, in one of his 
this most ex] 


Wuar is Bur? 
tales, thus discon 
and perpetually - intruding 
ble: 

“ Ber will 
But ist 


& compact 


s on ressive 








ut is reflection. 
with whom he has mack 


s it, ar 








day-dreams, or t t 
sweet music, let us or t 
church, Brrr taps at le 
here.” You are my r ‘ 





!* cried Laura 





John Bull does not seem to be 


ised with his imperial as- 





exceedingly well pl 
sociate, w 


in the ¢ 


n’s share of glory 


remarks of the 








French pr on the English 
stomacn ; h journal seems 
apprehensive that Napoleon may yet turn his 
arms against “ perfidious Albion :’’- 

“We have to tl 
Services of ft] h« 
The di pate ‘ nera 
of the *‘ Monit eq 
feeling, happy t nd ft 





but it has strne 


in 8OTne ¢ f t} 
latter journal 
for the ‘taking’ (! 


of our \ cls of 





are owi wood, 


to any mor 





iron, and gunpowder 
s that we, as a nation, 
in that case but becoming for u I 

the man Frid y's philosophy, and at once recognize 
the superiority of metal to man all the world over 


ul virtu 





MAY Possess, 


j \ 1 1 
it we be to adopt 
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We are constrained to say—what more public journal- 
ists have for obvious reasons left unsaid, but doubtless 
not unthought—that we deeply regret to the 
acknowledgment that the 7 ple of revenge is at 
the bottom of the Emperor Napoleon's course in rels 
tion to the present contest. Ile is reported by more 
than one French journalist to have recently remarked, 
i aking of the plan of th that ‘it is 
Russia of men, and re, revenge 


see 

















1 n 








Moscow.” Itis impossible not lect, on reading 
this sentence, that on this principl re is anvther 
ficld to be ‘revenged,’ and to ask whether he has in 
contemplation the time when the manes of Waterloo 


will be appeased? Perhaps it is prudent to say but 








little on such a subject at present, but it is one which 
it were well to keep constant remembrance. 
There is an old and trite prove out ‘forewarned’ 
and * forearmed,’ which may not be inapplicable to 





future e 


ver 





Can any one say why it is considered im- 
polite for gentlemen to go into the presence of 
ladies in their shirt-sleeves, while it is consid- 
ered correct for ladies themselves to appear be- 
fore gentlemen without any sleeves at all? 

Matrimony.—A lively female, who found the 
sords of Hymen not quite so silky as she ex- 
pected, gives vent to her feelings poetice. We 
have mm for but two of her stanzas. The 
penultimate line is expressive :— 











When T was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble; 
Had clothes and pocket-money too, 


And hours of leisure double. 


1 of en 


I never drear 


When I, 


ami *h a fate, 
A-LASS! wa ] 





courted— 





seamstress, housekeepe A 
ss, dairy we and scrub gen- 
of six, 

} ¥ cunpnorted! 
e of being supported! 


Despotism IN Francr.—Dr. Baird, in his 


int of dinner given to the members 
















of the Evangelical Alliance, in Paris, says :- 
» speaking. Do you wish to 
, of the Police lr ired, as 
} » (think of that?) to 





1 be nothing 


re shou 














it Fortunately there was 
n the t of those who were 
p I spt on any subject, for 
nei r the we nor the o¢ favored any such 
thing. Everything passed off, I will not say quietly, 
but I will n that no evil conseque s ensued 
0 n ’ The order and quiet of 
d in all France at the pres- 


f the cannon and the bay- 
| without seeing that 
what is 
en place in 
it all despotic gov- 
men, and therefore 
h the military force. Accordingly 
and in every other city in 
An 


it number of soldiers, as well as : ce 





wi 














Paris, large 





ight, the 
Milton’s 


lusion to his loss of 


be found 





in 





fi issage may 
Se Defense of the People of England :— 
*Let me then be the most feeble creature alive, so 












long as that feeblenc rate the ener- 
gies of my rational ar I as long as in 
that obscurity in whi oped the light of 
Divine Presence more nes. Then. in pro- 
portion as I am weak, | be invincibly strong: 


am blind, I shall more clearly 
perfected by feebleness, 
and irradiated by ! And indeed in my 
blindness I enjoy in no inconsiderable degree the fa- 
yor of the Deity, who regards me with more tender- 


and in proportion as I 
see. O that I may thus be 
| + 


obseur 
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| 
ness and compassion in proportion as I am able to | 


behold nothing but himself. Alas for him who in- 
sults me, who maligns, and merits public execration! 
For the divine law not only shields me from injury, 
but almost renders me tvo sacred to attack, not indeed 
so much from the privation of my sight, as from the 
overshadowing of those heavenly wings which seem 
to have occasioned this obscurity, and which, when oc- 
casioned, he is wont to illutninate , Withygan interior 
light more precious and more pure. 


In the last English edition of Milton, pub- 


lished at Oxford, the following beautiful lines 
may be found, with the remark that they 


were among the late effusions of that master | 


of English song. They are the property of an 
American writer, Elizabeth Lloyd, a Quakeress 
of Philadelphia. heir affinity with the above 
train of thought will easily account for the 
error of the compiler, while it does not in any 
measure lessen the compliment paid the poet 


in ranking her composition among the produc- | 


tions of Milton! 


I am old and blind! 
Men point to me as smitten by God's frown; 
Afflicted, and deserted of my kind— 

Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong,— 
[ murmur not that I no longer see,— 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong 
Father Supreme, to Thee! 


O merciful One! 
are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
my weakness shun, 


When men 
When friends pass by, 


hy chariot I hear. 
Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 


And there is no more night. 

On my bended knee 

Thy purpose clearly shown; 
Thou hast dimmed that [ may see 
‘hyself, Thyself alone. 


I recognize 
My vision 


have naught to fear! 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it | am almost sacred—hero 
Can come no evil thing. 





Oo! 
Trembling, w 
Wrapp'd i 


I seem to stand, 
foot of mortal ne’er hath been ; 
radiance of Thy sin vi ss land 


W hich eye hath never sec 





Vis ions c¢ ome and go— 
Shapes of re splendent beauty round me throng ; 
From ange 1 lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 





It is nothing now, 
When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
That earth in darkness lies ! 
In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine; 
Within my Sennen glean enenntaie fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 





Bice Bearp.—tThe original Blue Beard was 
Giles de Layel, Lord of Raiz, who was made 
Marshal of France in 1429, and, in the reigns of 
Charles VI. and VIL., distinguished himself by 
his courage against the English when they in- 
vaded France. The services that he rendered 
his country might have immortalized his name, 
had he not forever blotted his glory by murders, 
impieties, and debaucheries. Mezeray 





says 


that he encouraged and maintained sorcerers 
to discover hidden treasures, and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes, that he might at- 
tach them to him, and afterward killed them 
for the sake of their blood for charms and in- 
cantations. At length, for some state crimes 
against the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenced 
to be burned alive in a field at Nantes, in 1443. 
Holinshed notices another Blue Beard, in the 
reign of Henry VI., in 1450. Speaking of the 
committal of the Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, 
he says: “ This doing so much displeased the 
people, that if politike provision had not been 
made, great mischief had immediately ensued. 
For the Commons, in sundry places of the realm, 
assembled together in great quantities, and 
chose to them a captain, whom they called Blue 
ecard; but ere they had any enterprise, their 
leaders were apprehended, and so the matter 
pacified without any hurt committed.’ 

Very Derisire.—A writer in Pentley’s Mis- 
cellany, reviewing Mr. Chambers’s “ Things in 
America,” has occasion to advert to an affair of 
some little importance that transpired during 
the writer’s peregrination through “ the States.” 
“Tt occurred,” says the erudite critic, ‘‘ some- 
where between Ohio and Cincinnati.” 

An UNSENTIMENTAL JouRNEY.—Capta.n Cha- 
mier introduces a narrative of his travels thrcugh 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, by describing 
his companions in travel. Thus of his wife he 
says: “She was a pretty-faced woman enough, 
with large dark eyes. Sentimental humbugs 
would compare them to those of the wild ga- 
zelle or roe: they were nothing but eyes, large, 
black, and clear; her nose had a devotional in- 
clination to heaven; her mouth was small and 
pretty, and her feet and hands gave the boot- 
maker and glover such trouble to fit her, that 
they charged her more than a woman with a 
mud-crushing foot or a scullery-maid’s hands, 
As for my daughter, she was fair and comely 
enough, with a horror of a freckle, and who 
covered her face with vails and uglies, until the 
most piercing eye could never have ascertained 
if she were twenty or sixty .... She had the 
curse of sentimentalism and poetry: everything 
in her imagination was magnified into loveli- 
ness and ecstasy: the commonest donkey was 
promoted to the mule, and a high trotting- 
horse was a fit charger for Marmion.” 

Frowers among Rurns.—An illustrated oc- 
tavo volume, entitled “The Flora of the Colos- 
seum,” is in course of publication in London, The 
author, Dr. Deakin, tells us that four hundred 
and twenty plants are found growing sponta- 
neously on the ruins of the Colosseum, and the 
object of the author in the present volume is 
to invite the attention of the lover of the works 
of creation to this most curious and remarkable 
fact. To the botanist, residing even tempo- 
rarily on the spot, the knowledge of these 
floral productions, flourishing in triumph upon 
the ruins of a single building, must prove alike 
instructive and interesting; and even to those 
not yet acquainted with the glories of Ancient 
Rome, the simple history of Nature’s children 
luxuriating in beauty amid the decay of man’s 
vast ambition may not be without its charm, 
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Sporcep Tunes.—The Rey. Thomas Hill, of 
Waltham, writing on Church Music in the 
Christian Examiner, says :—‘‘ Sometimes an at- 
tempt is made to alter a secular air by changing 
the cadence to a religious form. We have re- 
cently heard tunes of this character, from some 
new collection of sacred music, popular frish 
and negro melodies, being cut off in the last 
measure, and a chord of the sub-dominant in- 
troduced, as it were, to sanctify them. The 
result is, that the tunes are spoiled for whist- 
ling on a week-day, without being rendered fit 
to sing on Sunday.” 

True Portry.—In these namby-pamby days 
it is refreshing to mect, occasionally, with a 
poetic stanza that has soul in it, and—mean- 
ing. Such are the following lines, from the 
pen of Mrs. Judson, (Fanny Forrester,) written 
in the first days of her widowhood. We found 
them in the Home Journal. 

Again down life's dim labyrinth 
I grope my way alone; 


















While, wildly th: 1 the mi ky 
hurrying clouds are blown; 
kly in my t ed path 

‘he sharp, bare the are sown 
Yet firm my foot, for well 1 know 
The goal cannot be far; 

And ever, through the rifled clouds, 
Shines out one stead 

For when my quide went up, he left 


The pearly gate 8 ajar 
HexaMeEtTers.—We take the following maca- 
ronic verses from a late English periodical. 
They will remind the reader of the el 
tation, “ In swampum et non comeatum,”’ «ce. 


issic quo 


* Patres conseripti took a boat and went to Philippi; 


tum est uj tlum, magno cum grandine venti 

Omnes drownderunt qui swim away non potuerunt. 

Trumpeter unus erat, qui coatum searlet habebat ; 

Et magnum periwig, tied about with the tail of a dead 
pig.” 





Rericious Prospects or TurKey.—The Dutch 
embassador at Constantinople says: 

“There is not, probably, a realin (endroit) in the 
world so well dispose, humanly speaking, as Turkey, 














at the present moment, for reeviv 

Armenian Church is already, as 

agitation : s 

tige and aut in the ey f the people, all s $ 
in the least seri ive to make the choice be 
tween Protestantism itholicism, since (desant?) 
Strong and traditional antipathies separate (e/oignat 
them from the Greek Chureh. This, then, is the mo- 
ment for making known, as much as possible, the true 
nature of the Gospel ict rofes nd of multi- 
plying publications rake known, and, 
above all, by the cir Bil - 





Many well-authenticated instances of con- 
version we find in various letters to the several 
missionary journals. The Turkish Missions 
Aid Society reports that more Mohammedans 
have purchased Scriptures during the last year 
than during all the previous years of the ¢ Xist- 
ence of the missions. The war, as a recent 





writer remarks, “ appears to have made known 
one great fact to the Mohammedans, even that 
there is a Bible,” and they have begun to man- 
ifest a remarkable desire to know what it con- 
tains. In support of this statement the follow- 
ing, from a letter from Constantinople to the 
editor of the Mock newspaper, may be quoted: 





“The other day I was crossing the bridge over the 
Golden Horn, which connects Galata with Constan- 
tinople proper, and I noticed, on one side, a number of 
open velumes spread out for sale. I soon found that 
they were Scriptures in the different languages used 
here, and that the seller was an Armenian Protestant 
young man, who, some time since, was driven by per- 
secution from Rodosta, his native place, and had come 
to Constantimople to secure the protecti of the Porte 
against his Persecutors. Not wis] i j 
idleness, he had taken these books the Bibie de- 
pot, vd day after day did he come to this crowded 
thoroughfare to find purchasers. Nor did be come in 
vain. At the end of a week he ha Nd twenty-four 
copies of the Turkish New Testament, and ¢/eren 
copies of the Turkish Psalms, besides other 
books in other languages! Ht is marv« what 
new desire the Mohamme re now seeking for the 
Ingil (Gospel). ch a never known be- 
fore. We can as yet eall it only curio in most 
cases, to see what the New Testament of the Christian 
contains, but even this not exist vfore the war; 
and may we not hop red or of a work 
of God's Spirit on many hearts? One of their own 
number has lately opened a book-stall in the center of 
the city for the sale of Turkish and Arabie Bibles 
’ it had been told us ten years 
is utterly impossible 
structive sequel to my story 
t asked him if any of the 
ammedans, in passing by, had made any oppo- 
sition to his work. He said thai, up to that time, the 
only person out of all the crowds of every nation and 
faith that had crossed the bridge who had expressed 
any displeasure, or made use of any abusive language 
was a Roman Catholic priest! Thus Rome is every- 
where the same 3 true toh ( 


unmitigated hos | 
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to the word of Go« 





Prorestasr HUNGARIANS IN CONSTANTINO- 
riE.—In Constantinople there is a large Prot 
estant Church composed of exiled Hungarians, 
mostly converts from the Roman Catholic faith. 
Having been banished from their native land, 
they have found an asylum, with liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, in the dominions of the Sul- 
tan. The Rev. Mr. Dundas, the pastor of th 
Protestant congregation in Constantinople, is 
now in this country soliciting aid to enable his 
flock to build a chapel where they may wor- 
ship God, and a school-house where their chil- 
dren may receive a Christian education. Mr. 
Dundas is himself a native of Hungary, and 
was formerly a Romish priest ; but, seeking ref- 
uge from oppression in the United States, he 
here became acquainted with the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and returned to preach the gospel to 
his countrymen. He comes among us with 
most satisfactory testimonials, and we trust his 
mission will be eminently successful. 

Sprriruatism. — Dr. Robert Hare, of Phila- 
delphia, recently lectured upon this subject at 
iving the results 








the tabernac le, in this city, g 
of his own experience. He is quite confident 
that the spirits of the departed do communicate 
with mortals by rapping, tipping over tables, 
&e. The doctor is a well-known and accom- 
plished votary of the Natural Sciences, now past 
the age of threescore and ten. So confident is 
he in the truth of the supernatural theory on 
this subject, and of so much importance does 
he deem it, that on the occasion referred to he 
declared his willingness to put his neck under 
the guillotine if thereby he could bring the 
world over to his own faith in this monstrous 
absurdity. 
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Hook Hotices. 


Tue parable of the grain of mustard-seed is 
well illustrated in the feeble origin and rapid 
extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as shown in the two octavo volumes of the 
Journals of the General Conf rence, recently 
published, from the original records, by Carlton 
&§& Phil The first volume includes the 
minutes of the eleven quadrennial sessions, 
from 1796 to 1836 inclusive; the second is a 
book of the same size, but contains only the 
journals of the two conferences 1840 and 1844, 
with the debates of the latter. Those for 1848 
and 1852 are printed separately in pamphlets. 
beginning Baltimore seems to have 





From the 
been the favorite city for these ecclesiastical 
assemblies. ‘They met there in 1796, 1800, 
1804, 1808, 1816, 1820, 1824, and 1840. In 
1812 and 1844 the sessions were held in New- 
York; in 1828 and 1848 in Pittsburgh; at Phil- 
32, Cincinnati in 1836, and 
sy some means one of the 
he conference for the year 1804, a 
representa from the “ Boston Conference,” 
has lost his surname, and stands simply Reuben 
. ‘This was, without doubt, Reuben Hub- 

bard, stationed that year at Marblehead, and 
the only Reuben in the New-England Confer- 
ence. He was afterward transferred to the 
New-York Confer 
lyn in 1809, In the early days business ap- 
ear have been conducted with more sim- 
and less discussion than have prevailed 
years. ‘The bishops were in the habit 

of offering motions the same as other members 
of the b dy. [Thus we read on one occasion (in 
1804), “Bishop Asbury moved that the doors 
be closed. Carried, In 1808, “ Voted, on 
motion of Bishop Asbury, that the Committee 
of Review proceed in their examination of 
Brother Ifitt’s manuscript hymn-book.” In 
1812, On motion of Bishop Asbury, it was voted 
that the district of Lower Canada be annexed 
to the Genesee Conference.” Bishop Coke was 
also in the habit of offering resolutions; but 
after the death of these venerable men the 
practice scems to have ceased, and the duties 
of the bishops were confined to the chair while 
the conference was in session. So late, how- 
ever, as 1816, bishops were occasionally ap- 
pointed members of committees. Thus, at the 
Si ssion of M y 21 of that year, " Bishop Rob- 
erts, Jo Emory, and T. L, Douglass” were 
appointed by the chair (M’Kendree to take 
into consideration the subject of the Book Con- 
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ar 


members of 






nee, and stationed in Brook- 

















cern. In 1804 an extract from the will of | 


John Haneock was read, in which a legacy of 
four thousand dollars was left to Methodist 
preachers, which, on motion of Bishop Asbury, 
was put into the Chartered Fund. At the same 
session it was resolved, by a majority of ten, 
that the book business be removed from Phila- 
delphia; and on the 4vestion, Where shall the 
book business be cox ‘ucted? it was decided 
against Baltimore and in favor of New-York by 
a@ majority of only two votes. The salary of 
the book-steward was fixed at six hundred dol- 
lars, and that of the assistant at the same sum. 


In 1808 it was “ moved from the chair whether 
or not the Book Concern be continued in New- 
York. Voted to continue it in New-York.” 
At the same session Ezekiel Cooper stated, in 
resigning his office as -book-steward, that when 
he “ engaged in this Concern in 1799 the whole 
amount of clear capital stock was not worth more 
than $4,000, and I had not a single dollar of cash 
in hand, and there were demands against the 
Concern to the amount of near $3,000.” The 
slavery question from the beginning appears to 
have been a source of unceasing trouble. In 
1808 we find this record: ‘ Moved from the 
chair that there be one thousand forms of Dis- 
cipline prepared for the use of the South Caro- 
lina Conference, in which the section and rule 
on slavery be left out. Carried.” In 1812 the 
spirit of garrulity seems so to have prevailed 
that it was voted, “that a person be appointed 
to keep an account of the persons that speak, 
and the time of their speaking.” In the same 
year there were sundry propositions from the 
West to carry on a branch of the book business 
there, but it was not deemed that it would be 
of sufficient advantage to the Book Concern to 
render such a measure expedient. Another 


| unsuccessful effort was made at this session to 


| assistant at $500. 


remove the Book Concern from New-York to 


Baltimore. In 1816 the salary of the book 


| agent was fixed at $1,000, and that of the 


On the 24th of May of 
this year (1816) it was found on the calling 
of the roll that there was not a quorum, and 
the conference of necessity adjourned; many 


| of the members, probably, having done as is 


briefly recorded on a previous day with refer- 
ence to one of the delegates: “‘ Brother Askin 
went away.” The first notice we find of the 
Missionary Society is in 1820, when it was 
“moved by Brother Bangs, and seconded by 
Brother Merwin, that the constitution and re- 
port of the Missionary and Bible Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church be committed to 
the Committee on Missions to consider and re- 
port thereon, Carried.” At this session it 
appears that a proposition had been made by 
individuals to take charge of the printing for 
the Concern, and the following was adopted: 
“ Resolved, That the request of the Messrs. 
Harper for the privilege of printing for the 
300k Concern be referred to the agents, to be 


| granted or refused as they may judge expedi- 
| ent.” But we must forbear. The volumes are 
| full of interesting reminiscences, and present a 


| 


continuous history of the rapid growth of a 
Church which now ranks first in numerical 
strength in these United States. The indexes 


| are not so full as they might have been, and 


| ence for 1804, 


there has been less attention to typographical 
accuracy than we had a right to expect. Thus 
we find our venerated father in the gospel, 
Samuel Merwin, occasionally called T. Merwin ; 
and the name of Thomas Lyell, so well known 
in after days as a devoted clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is utterly ignored 
in the list of members of the General Confer- 
He is called Thomas Syell; and 
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he 


and 


in the proceedings of that year, in which 
took a prominent part, “ Brother Syell” 
“ Brother Lyell” occur with about equal fre- 
quency, as if they were different persons. 

Crealion and 


the of 


Ch rest, 


God revealed in *rocess 
by the Manifestation of Jesus 
Examination of the Dei 


in the “ Ve stiges of the 


ine luding an 
lopme nt Theory contained 
Vatural History of Crea- 


tion.” By James B. Walker, author of the 
ss Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 12mo., 
Ppp- 273. ( Boston: Gould & Lincoln.) Our 


author’s former volume was published anony- 
mously in 1845, and ably reviewed by the Rev. 
Porter in the Methodist Quarte rly for 
April, 1847. Notwithstanding several defects 
it well d, and reprinted in 
England, and translated into the lan s of 
ontinental Europe. The work is in- 
tended as a companion to the former, extend- 
ing and strengthening the argument, which is 
done skillfully, and the book cannot fail to ben- 


J imes 
was receive soon 
cruage 


present 


efit the candid inquire¢ r, however skeptic i. 
Our author, we judge, has been reading Cer- 
man, and has coined several new compounds 


then his sty] 


which neither be vutify nor 
‘ Pseudo-thesis,” 
but 


“ict ling,” 


streng 
which he is very fond, may 
then we 


e. 
of 
also = 


lh, 


have 
acti 
loy 


pass, perhaps; com- 


pirates,” “race 
what grates most harshly, the 


” But there are spots in the 


of Newton 
urney to EK 
and 
condensation 
same to his knowledge during his tour, 
Llustrations of gee by 
through the Holy Land. l2mo. ; pp. U, 
Heath & Graves.) The 
the title, is a plain statement of facts, “all be ar- 
ing more less directly upon and 
occurrences found in the Bible, and de- 
the att 
biblical inquirers. 


‘ life- 


and, 
~e ith of 
sun. 


ical 


Jesus. 


Professor Hackett, 
stitute, made a j 
tine in the spring 
has given 


Theol 
gypt 
of 
of facts 


In- 





1852. He 

which 
entitled 
Tour 
ae 


summer 
us a 


Ni ripture . 


a 


ton: hook corre 





or allusions ¢ 
we ll 


serves 


of 


ention and will repay the study 
carefully-pre- 


It has 


a 













pared index, and is neatly printed. With ref- 
erence to the Mount of Transfiguration our 
author says: 

sermons and popular 

“nted as the ur d 
Transfiguration. It may be well to correct that mi 
apprehension, It is susceptible of proof from history 
that a fortress or town existed on Tabor from very 
early times down to 50 or 53 B. C.; and as Josephus 
says that he strength d the fortifications a city 
there about 60 A. D., it is morally certain that Tabor 
must hay inhab ite d during the intervening pe- 


th therefore. 














at i ‘ . 
coulk 1 not h T iguration: for 
when it is 0k his disciples up into 
a high mot and was transfigured before 
them,’ we d that he brought them to 
a secluck where they were alone by 
themselves. I ible to say certainly wher 
this wonderful event was transacted. It may have 
been, judging from some obscure intimations in the 
New T a little further north, in the vicinity 


if Mo 


int Hermor 


Church Music, with Selections for the Ordinary 
Uccamons of Public and Social Wi “ship. ed 
ster: Darrow & Brother.) A selection of famil- 
iar tunes for the use of Presbyterian congre- 
gation, and designed to promote that most 


desirable object that all the people, and not a 
select choir merely, should unite in this most 


important part of public worship. The selec- 
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tion appears to have been made with good judg- 
ment, and the work will be useful to other de- 
nominations than that for which it was more 
especially prepared. 

Professor Longfellow’s new poem, The Song 
of Hiawatha, will add nothing to his reputation. 
The scene is laid among the Ojibway Indians, 
to which tribe the hero belongs, and he sings 
this song, or preaches this sermon, to his red- 
skinned brethren, dilating vapidly on the arts 
of peace and its blessings. The what 
there is of it, appears to have been taken from 
Schoolcraft. We give the openi , written 
in what may be called the rail-road meter, with- 
out 








story, 


ig lines 


rhyme: 


“Ye who love the hau 


ture, 





Love the s vw of the mu aow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

L the wind among ti hes, 

And the rain-shower ar »w-Storm, 





And the gushing of 
; hrough their palisades of pine-trees, 











And the thunder in the mountains, 
W hose ij innumeral echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries 
Listen to those wild traditions, 
lo thi mg of Hiawatha! 

“ Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love tlie ballads of the people, 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 


S 





Secarcely can the ear distin nguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken 
Listen to this Indian ae n i, 
To this song of Hiawatha, 
“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God ind Nature, 





Who believe that in all ag 
Every human heart is human, 
Phat in even savage bosoms 





There are longings, yearnings, 
For the good they com prehe nd not; 


That the feeble hand ind helpless, 





Groping blindly in the darkne: ss, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up ¢ ngthened- 





Listen to this simple story, 
To this song of Hiaw: atha. 
‘Ye who sometimes, in your rambles 








Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neg agen urave-yard 
For a while 1 ponder 
On a half-etfaced seript ion, 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 

} } it ea h letter 


Homely phrases, bi 
Full of ho » and vet of ba art 
he tender pathos 

1d the Hereafter 
ud this rude inseription, 
song of Hiawatha.” 





Re ad | this 


Our esteemed friend and valued contributor, 
Dr. Whedon, was not less 
of his theme for ¢ { 
Nocteties of Dik 


of treating it. 


ha 





ppy in the selection 
8 the 
r his manner 





Lite rary 





kinson ¢ 












“ Allow me,” he says, after a few introductory re- 
marks, “without be supposed to interfere with the 
prerogatives of your professors’ chairs, to select a topi 
from your college course. Permit me to present for 
your contemplation the illustrious 1 


the 
the 


aureate of the cl 


gut who is this 








Ilon erudition, an- 








cient and modern, pauss 

but history is then in hb ie 
innocent incredulities al open 
wondrous works; but » wrapt with his own 
entrancing themes to ibout himself. 
Plagued with the tant r of this great 
authorship—a problem t i he questi Who 
aos Junius ? is not fit to be asked—the ancier it Crock 


Homer 


was Jovo himsel 


res 


ramumatist 


epig 
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for none inferior could have produced those immortal 
works. If all other great creations, traceable back to 
an origin of mystery, were reverently attributed to 
Jove supreme, why not those mighty creations, the 
liad and the e Odyssey ? Were they not two miracu- 
lous worlds—a twin pair of universes in themselves? 
Not quite satisfied with this solution, modern erudi- 
tion, German and skeptical, takes up her microscope ; 
and, under its solving gaze, the solid person of Homer 
evaporates—gusifies into u myth! The mythic gas 
then evolves and convolves, and soon, under the incan- 














tations of the German magician, it begins to condense, 
solidify; and lo! instead of one, twenty Homers 


verily, this is 
when he 
These 


stand in goodly phalanx before us. But, 
liberal. Who would cry for one Homer lost, 


is compensated by a brace of Homers restored ? 














mighty master-pieces, then, were not produced by 
Homer merely, bu ae «& Co.! It is alto- 
gether a company concern—the joint stock in trade of 
acorporation. And, then, ‘u > wonder of greatness and 
genius is entirely solved, by ingeniously tributing it 





fractional 





among a number of] oprie to vith enc 





















dividend. On such a theory T should be unse rupulous 
in using ridicule, since argument is almost out of place. 
One Homer seems to me quite ¢ nough to admit in all 
ling centuries; but our Teutonic cousins de- 

ny faith inas » They reduce the mir 
ti tion. Twenty Homers, all in one a ge, 
at w upon one job! O the omniverous 
sk —the credulity of unbelief—the 
superstition of infidelity! The human race never fur- 
nished twenty Homers. There is not sparkle enough 
in the current of human vitality te generate them. 
‘he ro r of human blood has not fire enough. 
ides, the Iliad is one—grandly one! One with all 








ee Varieti varieties of event—varieties of spirit. 

one wit! repancies and forgetfulness of 

It ies prove its oneness, since they 

ak for t as the varied unfoldings of one 















same boun $s creativeness,” 

We have been greatly pleased with a very 
attractively-} p lume entitled, A Grane 
mar of C ti or, Gradual Exercises in 
Writing the je, by D. B. 1. ower 


om the press ef Burgess & 


and B. F. Tweed, fro 

Co., New-York. It is an attempt, which de- 
serves to be su sful, to teach the art of writ- 
ing the Kuglish language on a plan very dif- 
ferent from the usual stereotyped method of 
giving r Jessons in parsing, and burdening the 
youthful memory with definitions less easily 
cor “ rehended than the S ae s sedly de- 





ts general adoption in 
and more ¢ 


for private 


fing uld wish 


Se 





common schools, 
ulmirably calculated 
instruction. 





it 
stic 


pecially is 
and d ne 

Carlton & Phillips have jus 
the Sunday-School Union, A 
ing a Seripture Ve Pious Reflec. 
Day in th The “ pious 
ted with good judgment 
from various irs,—the late Dr. Olin, Dr. 
Cumming, Dr. Cheever, Trench, Kitto, Southey, 
W atts, ¢ harle s We ] y; and othe rs. The book 
is beau y printed, and was prepared by the 
lady to m we indebted for similar 
volume published some time entitled 
* Words of the Wise a 


The s publishers have also recently add- 
ed to their colle for Sunday-School libra- 
ries three original volumes : Memories, 
a pleasing and instructive narrative, from the 

: pen of the “Little Ella; 





t published, for 
String of Pearl. 


embra se and a 
tion for cvery 


Year. 


are selec 


reflections” 





‘fall 
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are 


ago 


ime 
ction 
Summer 








author of 





The Herbert Famity, de script ive of various char- 
acters in a series of imaginary letters; and 
The Contrast, a ¢ ul-harrowing account of a 

man who went into the eternal world 


young 
with the consciousness of being lost, relieved 
by the course pursued by one of his compan- 
ions, who became a minister of the Gospel. 
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Our Country’s Mission in History is the title 
of an address, delivered at the anniversary of 
the Philomathean Society of Pennsylvania Col- 
xy W. H. Allen, I a. D., President of the 

Girard College. It is a masterly production, 
creditable alike to the author’s patriotism and 
| classical taste. 


lege, | 


Christian Theism; the Testimony of Reason 
and Revelation to the Existence and Character of 
the Supreme Being, by Robert Achor Thompson, 
(Harper & Brothers, New-York.) We 
noticed some time ago the essay of Dr. Tulloch, 
to which was awarded the second Burnet prize. 





| The volume here named received, on the same 
| occasion, the first premium. The general opin- 
| ion seems to be that, somehow, the adjudicators 


| made a mistake, many of the critics contending 
that neither volume the award, 
and others that the second ought to h: we been 
first. It is certain that Mr. Tulloch’ writ- 
ten with greater accuracy and carefulness as to 
and Mr. Thompson’s is lacking in that 


was worth a { 





| style, 

| first requisite for a work of the kind—perspi- 
cuity. We concur with the remark of a writer 
|in the Bibliotheca Sacra, that such a prize 


“should have called forth something immense- 
ly superior.” Both works will in all probabil- 
ity quietly glide into oblivion. 


| 

| 

| 

| Similar in object and plan to the volume of 
| Professor Hackett, above noticed, is Bible Light 
Bible Lands, by the Rev. Joseph An- 
| of Scotland ; reprinted from the British 
| Carter & Brothers. (12mo., pp. 34 4.) 
Bible his guide-book in 
East 3 LOWS US, 


from 
derson, 
edition by 
| The author made the 
| all his wanderings in the and s} 
| from his own experience, the verification of 
| Bible predictions, and the explanation of many 
| biblical allusions and descriptions. On the 
| subject of the Mount of Transfiguration he 


confirms Mr. Hackett’s statement :— 








| “Tradition says it (Tabor) was the 1 mountaia 
} apart’ which was the seene of the transfiguration. 
| Could this tradition be shown to be well founded, a 
| glory would rest on Tabor that does not circle the 

brow of any other of the Bible mountains. But it 


rests on no good authority.” 


Some popishly-inclined priest, or Jesuit in 
disguise, perhaps, like one of the predecessors 
of Dr. Tyng, in the rectorship of 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in this city, took 
the liberty of expurgating an edition of Sey- 
m : Evenings with the Romanists, One-third 
of the book, being that p art vs hich more especi- 
ally relates to the distinguishing doctrines of 
Protestantism as opposed to I P. pery, was cut out, 
and thus the volume was given, by a publishing 
house in Philadelphia, to the American public. 
We are glad that the Messrs. Curter, of this city, 
have issued in its integrity this admirable vol- 
ume. Itabounds in strong ts and strik- 
ing illustrations, and opens wider than we had 
dared to hope the prospect for the renovation 
and conversion of priest-ridden Ireland. Ina 
conversation with a learned priest, surrounded 
by several inquiring Irish Roman Catholics, our 
author thus treats the sacraments of matrimony 
and extreme unction :— 


St. George s 


ur 





gumen 





+ that celibacy is a state 


| The Church of Rome ho 






more holy than matrimony—that unmarried people, as 
such, are more holy than married people as such, 
Now all this may seem to me to be very absurd, or 
\ very unscriptural, or very wrong, but s it is very 
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I can fully understand it. But contrary | he cried ‘Billy O'Connor, one penny; Billy O'Connor, 
? es that the | onlyone penny!’ He thus contint 





ied varying the tone 
increase of | of his voice as to flatter the pride of all who gave large- 
it we have | ly, and so as ] the faces of those wl ive n 


e sacra- | gardly. The appearance of the whole se reminded 





t 
to 





eceliving a sa 


‘or Now, al 

































m which thus increas , is mat- | one of an auction, which in that country was called a 
ri ; and therefore the sacrament of matrimony eant, and this gave rise to the designation the custom 
confers a lat mount of the grace of holiness than | received; it was called ca ruk corpse. The 
befor Here, ther the contradiction. Celibacy is manner and voice of the s ject it was to 
held to be a state more holy than 1 And | collect the largest offeri the faces of the friends who 
vet a li ; regard to tl ead by the 
holy the married the angry looks of some 
sta ! than « whose m¢ ns were put to shame, by the 
1, } é et I he priest as he named them— 

ti laugh veople, at the 
*So1 s y wel willingly out 
contradi i of their money—: formed the broadest 
I hing to offer comedy. It was imp¢ sil amused, even 


though it took place over a ce ntnined the 









































ad. Ag ion for the 
ti M k of n & more ing.” 
re] Cariton §* Phillips have exceeded themselves 
18, V not been taken away in the beautiful typography and original em- 
‘ < o omy bellishments of Harry Dudd, the History of an 
me ‘ ‘ pree ‘ 7 : H 
- ration Orphan. It is a story well-calculated to allure 
li t ? t the youthful reader into the path of rectitude 
' + , rlot we . . . . 
th aS comple vl and piety, and is told in a style that so fascin- 
aid “neaigir roth iced eg tiaae Meegpee ated one young gentle man of our acquaintance 
remai i ' Either Sony effect as to render him heedless of the call of hunger 
ive, and then t re , it r-time until he had finished its pages 
egg A rhe story is, if not a record of things that actu- 
; ' n ally oceurred, a narrative of events in eve 
if « W f life all of which may have happened. 
I Mi t member very well the cam} eting so graphic- 
} hg | i ’ ° ~ . 
anvtl for | # ally di crib d: al I, wi } *not, were on 
tha he ’ board the same sl] with and his little 
7 ster . cousin Tom on that perilous voyage: 
ck r y : 
! ‘ ¢ ff P 
I i yet on ash 
tor ‘ ( 
embart if r 
it 7 o f r < 
punis} ! for t ‘ 
si Phi id, w r by 
he-te thee part « 
per As 
: her the at by the pr t rting 
did t ta iv It! ther, when the “Which s op shall we goin’? ask 
1 I d the co I in a fit state of Lion, or the Traveler? 
1—thiat 1 and contr t ilt of “*@® the 3 Y said Tom, ‘sh 
his sins \ removed? He said h wished | cler’ 
for a wer that ¢ tion But we are notin any hurt 
“One fr was perplexed at this, especially the idea of having a ¢ 4 
w t] } 7 ’ 
i 
} ‘ ! 
can TI \ 
The « (* 
called \ lud 
very 
“The 
wart 
( iw l ‘ 
{ { e \ t 
‘ Iw 
to 
the 
p! l« ! 
¢ 
f 
{ 
‘ t p ‘ ] offer On board tl l 1 little 
‘ t I ina d voice d, the } t ra sermon 
1 Y , } ) S D qua r- nat 
pe e quarter ma box 
son I ‘ his in the center of the « und him 
ind t pene S were seated ¢ ‘aia 
Bryan, si u 1 \ } on creater 
sale, t her was ind t W I 1 dup ! 
‘James | James Riley, one shilli I ‘ . L priate one, 
80 repeat fer is given, and was on the sul t of faith in Christ il] rated by 
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Peter when, for a little while, he walked upon the sea 
to meet Jesus. Harry listened to it with great inter- 
est, and Tommy seemed to attend with great serious- 
ness, especially when the preacher described the furi- 
ous storin upon the lake, and the timid disciple begin- 
ning to sink, when his eye was turned upon the 
boisterous waves rather than upon Christ. 

“At the close of the sermon it was dinner-time. 
Harry went to the basket to get some erackers and 
ham for himself and Tom. He had some di 





iculty in 
getting at it, the basket having been stowed away 
among a number of others. In the mean time, seeing 
his way clear, Tommy had wandered to the bows of 
the vessel, where he entered into a conversation with 
one of the sailors. 

“He was a good-natured man, and answered the 
boy’s questions cheerfully. He told him about the 
muin-sail, and the jib, and the flying-jib; about the 
anchor and the cab ie, the jolly-boat and the painter. | 

“*The painter? said Tom; ‘ what makes you call a | 
rope a painter?’ 

ake t's more than I know,’ said the sailor, ‘only 
that’s its name. What do you call that thing on your 
he: at it ?” * he continue ul. 

said Tom; ‘this is my cap.’ | 

said Jack, (for that, as Tommy had a 
was the man’s name,) *‘ what makes you cal 













use it 7s a cap.’ 
* said the sailor, ‘and that rope isa paint oh 
This had to satisfy the youthful inquirer. He 
paused a moment, and then asked, 
“*Where do you think the Traveler is ? 
‘What traveler’ O! Ulrick’s craft you mean.’ | 
“*No, said Tom, ‘ the other sloop that’s going to the 
camp-meeting.’ 








Vell, that’s U k's craft—the Traveler, he calls 
he Tr.” 
‘Who is Ulrich », 
“*O! he’s the e hief of that specimen 
lL 










1aval architecture; to speak more properly, the 





*s a queer nam 





ibout this time he’s down below 





: pta 1in of the Traveler 
his eabin at but Tom did 
him, and did not like to ask an ex- 





pla anation 
‘TI should like to see the Bsn veler,’ he said. 
“Well, there she is,’ replied the man, ‘right 
astern 


“Tommy looked in the direction indicated, and away 
vit I 


bel 





| alittle speck on the water, he saw wha 
r persisted in calling Ulrick’s craft. 


ind 
‘Good! eried Tom, in high g! 














ilor langhed, and entering into the spirit 
ited the boy, who did not intend that his 
, he That ‘s good :— 





which act 
poetry should be hear 








The Li 1 Traveler to camp-r 
i Lion the Traveler a td i be 
“At this moment Harry made his appe arance. He 
had been looking for his cousin in all parts of the sloop, 
and was very uneasy about him. 





‘Why, Tom,’ said he, ‘how you frightened me! I 
was afraid you had fallen overboard.’ 

“*@! he has been taking lessons in navigation,’ said 
the sailor. 

*sit down here,’ said Tom; ‘this is a nice place for 
us to eat our dinner. You need n't be afraid about me. 
I*m not the fellow to get lost.’ 

“*T thought you was lost,’ replied 
himself o1 coil of rope by his side, i- 
tation his friend Jack partook of some of their a iner, 
and the three soon became friend] 


hell 


‘ILow long before we shall reach Croton? inquir d 











‘With this wind,’ said the sailor, ‘we should be 
there in a few hours; but it is dying away, and we 
shall soon have a calm.’ 

“* What do you do in a calm? inquired Tom. 
r the most part,’ replic d Jack, ‘we 
anything; but sometimes, when we are very 
we whistle.’ 

“* Whistle ?° said Tom. 

“* Ves, whistle for a wind.’ 

“*But does the wind come when you whistle 





it? 


“* Always,’ replied the sailor, ‘if you whistle long 
enough.’ 

“In a little while, as Jack had predicted, the wind 
died away. It was what sailors call adead calm. The 
sails flapped sluggishly against the mast, and the sloop 
lay like a log upon the river. There was preaching 
again in the afternoon, and a very live ly prayer- 
meeting. 

“During these exercises there was a heavy showcr 
of rain, with thunder and lightning. All who could 
sought shelter in the little cabin, and umbrellas were 
in great demand. 

“But the shower was not of long continuance. It 
was iy ceeded by a high wind, which was directly 
ahead, and the Lion was obliged to reef her mainsail, 
and tack back and forth across the river. 

“The erg now was that Croton would not be 
reached that night, and preparations were made for 
sleep. The cabin was giver i up to the women and little 
children, while the boys and men had to take their 
chance upon the deck. 

“*T wish I could tind a bed for you, Tom,’ said 
Harry. ‘I think you're little enough to be allowed to 
go in the cabin with the children, 

“*T am not so very little, replied he, putting on his 
great-coat. ‘I’m pasteight. Besides, I] never staid up 
all night, and I should like to try it once.’ 

“Poor fellow! he found staying up was not so 
pleasant as he thought it would be; and before ten 
o'clock he fell fast asleep by the side of his cousin, who 
was listening to an interesting conversation between 
several of the ministers on the quarter-deck.” 


r: 














But we are exceeding our limits. We pre- 
dict for Hurry Budd an extensive demand, and 
congratulate our young readers on the treat 
that is in store for them. 


The Child’s Preacher, a Scries of Addresses to 
the Young, found don Scripture Texts, (New-York, 
Carlton §- Phillips.) It is, confessedly on all 
hands, a difficult task to preach to children, 
and this collection is a verification of that 
truth. The greater portion of the sermons are 
from the pen of Dr. Fletcher, of London. They 
are on abstruse subjects : God’s Wisdom, God’s 
Love, God’s Truth, God’s Holiness, &c.; and 
were it not that they are plentifully interlarded 
with the phrases—‘ My children,” “ Dear 
children,” ‘Little children,” “My young 
friends,” &c., they might pass for the very 
ordinary efforts of an ordinary pastor. The 
discourses by Rey. L. A. Eddy, of Cazenovia, of 
which there are eight, are far more appropriate, 
and we were disappointed in finding none from 
the pen of Dr. Kidder, so well known for his 
labors in the juvenile department. 





Roe Lockwood & Son, of this city, have de- 
servedly a high reputation for their numerous 
books of instruction for the use of schools, acad- 
emies, and private tuition. They publish not 
only in English, but in French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. A very neat edition of Ber- 
quin’s Conversational French Reader has just 
reached us from their press. It is admirably 
calculated for the use of schools, and for persons 
seeking an acquaintance with the rudiments of 
the French tongue. 


The Prison of Weltevregen; and a Glance at the 
Past Indian Archipelago, by Walter M. Gibson. 
(12mo., pp. 495.) In a vessel of his own, he 
tells us, fitted up with great care, Mr. Gibson 
made a voyage to the Malayan Archipelago, 
visiting many places but little known in the 
South “Atlantic and Indian Oceans. In the 
island of Java he was arrested, and imprisoned 
for fifteen months, and finally made his escape 
with the loss of his schooner. In this volume 
he gives, in the guise of narratives to the pas 
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men and hi 
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board the ship which brought him | com 





is voyages, descriptions of | £ 
; t hon 


an a unt of 





nners, religious ceremonies, laws, 





mended the seduc 


good 











AG AZINE. 





ive, but indigestible, endive, as 
rainst the headache, and young and 
s admirable preservers of health, when taken 
but this was a prescription for rustic swains 





onions 















customs, and social habits of the people among | and nymphs,—the higher classes, in town or country, 
whom |} journed. With little of the craft of would hardly venture on it. And yet the mother of 
! es : ssa le __ | Apollo ate raw leeks, and loved them of gigantic di- 
authorship adventurer has mad on Cf mensions, For this resson, pe rhaps, was the leek ac- 
ceedingly interesting book, which is illustrated | counted, not only as salubrious, but as a beautifier. 
with nume rous well-executed engravings from » for melons was derived, in similar fashion, 
ori 1 desiens 1 in its entire appearance is | PT y, fre m Tiberius, who cared for them even 
Sie NR i aa este MM more than he did for broccoli. The German Cesars 
exceedingly « i le to the publish¢ r. J. G. int d the taste of their man predecessor, carry- 
Riker, New-Y it eed, to excess; for more than one of them 
ed to die after eating melons, rather than live 








mething on them, by Dr. 


ted f a the English edition, by 


i 
a merry, mirth-provoking volume ; 
moreover, great research and exten- 
r lake a specimen almost at ran- 





asp iracus, 



































ng them. 

spoken of gigantic asparagus: the Jews 

es that could vie with them, if it be true 
nd eubs could burrow in the hollow of 
it it was not uncommon to grow them ofa 
inds in weight. It must have been such 
these that were employed by seditious 





d, as weapons, in insurrections. In such 
were alwavs well victualled, 

































her 14 | us people 
had pe ir facilities, not only to beat their ad- 
Phe ca had ies, but to eat theirown arms. The horse-radish 
t of wors Is, | bab y,a descendant of this antic ancestor. It 
J ins made of It had, at one period, a gigantic reputation. Dipped in 
t u poison, it rer he draught innocuous, and, rubbed 
t on the } made an encounter with venomed 
1Atlo Cat tu serpents mere play. In short, it was celebrated as 
ifort I I being a cure for every evil in life,—the only exception 
| . i ‘ that it destroved the teeth. There was far more 
1 with salt, for the colic; and | diiference of opinion touching garlic, than there was 
1 I lit to you irsing | tou The Egy s deified it, as they 
who w ty babies lying in their | did cabbage; the Greeks devoted it 
| f t to cabbage, soldiers, sailors, ar 
the latter ¢ as dicing it was hel 
I py n extols matlows, not . if the root used were originally 
n, but ‘ od edible vi able, ay 1 was below the horizon. No one 
| ly e sor roat at tl m . however. } te 
I @ ve are a stomed t ‘ vbele Alp} 
| 1 i magnificence I roddess 
fr 1iwelve to twe V feet high r giilty ‘ 
‘ c touly ha en ved to the al presence during an entire month.” 
s U1 rt R ems ol 
! 1 of thi I chit y Che doctor intersperses very agre« ably choice 
es ck d she sigh died The | corans of literature with his other epicurean 
i ! { ! or aft ” ° 
t t , tore | morsels. “ I recollect,” he says, “ once seeing the 
ue : . $ 
is t! dullest of evenings made suddenly bright by an 
Bs : hee anak oe r two | apt query modestly put by one who needed not 
: , é ‘De 4 ag | tO inquire, but who quietly asked if any one 
| [ i proverb dk present could name the author of the line.— 
j 4 ¢ 
in i \ py red for th “+ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.’ 








iy a wide guess was fired off prior to the 
sful naming. ‘The general opinion was 














l ( t ‘ g 1 
“ posteds r ; favor of Pope, and Pope has indeed written 
in ‘ , ‘ ine very like it :— 
, ‘Fine by defect, and delicately weak.’ 
; ; : ms Tl ill upon such coin nees are the very 
t ghee ex] v of after-supper discussiors: thus, 
B ‘ food of D1 the very f 
1 his fathe Lit , 
’ the | in world ‘Ni in the whirlwind, and directs the storm,’ 
I il ] if 1 4 
( 1 between iy be the text for a pretty dispute. It oc- 
Art ‘ \ apidly erati curs in Addison’s “ Campaign,” and also in 
‘ r) { , nd e rm} 
“ : ; Pope’s * Dunciad. ’ The latter poet too has 
t t ' , r | said 
prom tichol tfood fot Tae l rays;’ 
Pot s he 
N but Milton, before 1 had written— 
: ; » ft 
\ >  t ‘ L **At wl sig] ill the stars 
It t ! ! y- Hide their diminish’d heads.’ 
f \ It was pre- 
pz and it cured Augu We all know who tells us that 
t Science and “* Gospel light first beam’d from Boleyn’s eyes ;’ 
x ¢ and p phy sanctioned : 
( , of Arist otonly | and Horace Walpole harped on the same tune 
Ww lett of his gar ated | when he said— 
m wit! to cr t ; ; gd 
But we t not p too much tr st “*F rom Catherine's wrongs a nation’s bliss was spread, 
cither of sa or iecarics. These pagans re- nd ther’s light from Henry's lawless bed.’ 
. + 
‘ y 4 
a 
" 
- 
. ws ‘ — 
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RKiterary 
The Rev. J. J. Matthias, of the New-York 
Kast : Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is preparing for publication a history 
f the nt andc institutions of 
city, designed to include those supported 
by the and those sus- 
tained by benevyol Such a work 
is much needed, and Mr. Matthias, who is now 
Ss s Retreat on Staten 


Conference of the 





benevol tbl 





munificence of the state 


privat nee, 


chaplain of the amen’ 


facilities for its preparation. 








The largest reading-room in the world is 
now nearly completed in the British Museum. 
It is circular, one hundred and forty feet in 


diameter, and one hundred in heig 


tables will accommodate nearly four hundred 
readers The wrought iron book-cases will 
contain one hundred and two thousand volumes, 

rhe cost of the room will be about $500,000, 
The London Quarterly R , of which th 
ninth number was issued in O r, contains 
he usual amount of literary articles, and dis- 
s more than tl vera ibility of similar 





in an 
iting, John 
Beecham, and 





others. It already has, we are glad to learn, 
quite an extended circulation. Our readers 
must be careful not to conf 


ound it with The 
Ar i re- 
convenience, 


Quarte 'y Revieu rerican r 


} } ‘or t) 
rs have r tl 





Pulmer’s Wi 


Ve 















vertised in the L 
thousand of t 
untry-woman 
Dickens has in u of publication a new 
rial novel ent 5 Dorrit.” It will 
doubtless be reprint in t count as soon 
i rhe great fault of this most amus- 
ry-teller is th. covert way in which he 
upparently ¢ s to ridicule evangelical re- 
lizion, its t fe rs, rendering 
his st s ha it into the hands 
of the young a ed. On this point 
we copy from umber of Blaci:wood’s 














“oy erq » Mr. Dicke on 
of g ing he pe l«f his first 
s W ) ‘ 
fM ! 
Lb 1 to a detestable Mr. ¢ 
pea i \e l 
pi 
wor \rev r V 
that « ‘ ! tiely relig 
in their | iti good be I in 
every l ‘ lie t it of all 
as i I Via iseral i tic is this 
Mr. D s I ritv does not di in to em- 
brace a rd y eq i vhy then so 





Record, 





persevering an aim at a class which offends few and 












harms no man? Not very long since we ourselves, 
who are at admirers of English dissent, } ippened 
to it a very humble meeting-hous perhaps @ 
B » the preacher at his beginning, we are 
hamed to say, tempted our unaceustomed facult 
laughter. Here was quite an opport 
a Chadband, for the little man was 
had a shining face; his grammar was 





oreover, and having occasion to mentic 





ripture town, he called it Canar of G 

ve had listened for half an hour, we } 

slightest inclination to laugh at the humble 
rhis unpretending man reached to the 
ibjectin | 


1 less time than 
> a bright, clear, i i 
he was considering, 
th homely argume! 
an be supposed. 

him, when 











advise 





to study his figur 








choose the last little chapel « 
cl foras sful sitting. 
find a Cl d, but we promise 
in equal « e of finding an 


M. 


Mystique,” 


cuted for publish 


The author of “La 
lan, who was lately pu 


ing the work, was let off 





with a rather 
sentence, which by no means pleased the 


and who, in his zeal for 





cureur General, 
Imperial Government, thought proper to enter 
an appeal to a higher court for a heavier sen- 
tence. This ¢ ing that M. Erdan has 
not expressed contrition for his work, and that 








yurt, sec 


he has yentured to express opinions on the jus- 
tice of the mild sentence passed upon him, has 
extended the term of his imprisonment from 
eight days to one year, and the fine to one 
thousand franes. The reader is left to im wine 
gs with which this vengeance upon an 
no longer powerful, is viewed by the 

It has created a 


ISS¢ 


world of Paris. 
and being « 


tter ol I 


is pro- 


ensation ; oupled with the 





f 

late proceedings in the 1 tris,”’ has 
probably disheartened many men who were an- 
ticipating a speedy release from the bondage 
of the last four years. Erdan lies in prison to 





warn them. 


Stuttgart, one of the 
mong the y 


school of Jacob Grimm, is 


Pr fe ssor Pfe li r ry, of 
st learned 
members of the 
about to publish (commencing with this month) 
entitled “ Vierteljahrs- 





and industrious ung- 


a& review Germania: 





schrift fur deutsche Alterthumskunde.” It is 
to embrace all branches of German arcliwology, 
including language, literature, law, life and 
manners, folk-lore, and art. 

The first Russian translation of Schiller’s 
complete poems, edited by MM. Gerbel and 
Michailov, has recently been published at Mos- 


cow, 


A paper on the private libraries of Boston 
und its vicinity was read at the last meeting of 


the New-England Historic-Genealogieal Society 





by the Reverend Lu Farnham, According to 
Mr. l’'arnham, there are within ten miles of the 


three hundred thousand volumes in 
libraries being of one thou- 
Ten of these libra- 
an 


thousand two hundred each; 


ITouse 
private libraries, said 
saud volumes and upward. 
ries contain ninety-two thousand, giving 


werage of ning 
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Gray and Moss, too, afford instances of like 
coincidences of sound or sentiment, or both. 
The first, in his ‘ Elegy,’ has— 

“* And leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ 
The second, in his ‘Beggar’s Petition,’ sings 
to the same air— 

“* And left the world to wretchedness and me.’ 

I have noticed how Gray’s line of 

“*Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes,’ 
must necessarily remind one of Shakspeare’s 
words, in the mouth of Brutus— 

“ ‘Dear as the drops that visit this sad heart.’ 
Demosthenes has truly said— 

’Avip 6 pevywv Kai TaALY payyoeTal, 

so that Sir John Minnes is not even the original 
author of the Hudibrastically sounding asser- 
tion— 

“* He who fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day.’ 
The lines in Hudibras are as the perfecting aud 
comment on the above, remarking as they do— 


“¢For he that runs may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain.’ 
These coincidences are, no doubt, unintentional. 
For -ay own part, I do not believe that Shak- 


speare, when he spoke in Hamlet of 





e undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns,’ 


necessar. y had in his mind the 


“*Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 

Iilue unde negant redire quemq am’ 
of Catullus; although the latter lines were 
quoted by Seneca the p''losopher, and were as 
familiar as household words among the verse- 


” 


loving ancients. 
Nellie of Truro, ly the author of Vara, is an 
original tale, evidently designe’ to inculcate 
good morality. The characters are well drawn, 
and the interest of the story well sustained. Mr. 
Hill, the florist, falls, we notice, into a botanic 
blunder rather worse than that of his daughte 





“ Letitia,” said Mr. Hill, ‘why do you ea!i pelar- 
goniums geraniums?” 

“Every body does, father.” 

“Every body has not the same opportu 





of wn- 





rence,” answered her father h @ ident 





vanity. 

All right. Pelargoniums are not, botanic- 
ally, geraniums, and the florist who knew that 
knew also, if the author had inquired of him, that 
japonica is but the specific name of a genus of 
green-house plants known as the camellia. A flo- 
rist would never have fallen into the absurdity 
of talking about “a tall japonica-tr eo,” ors 
beautiful japonica.” The volume is beautifully 
printed, and may be unhesitatingly commended. 
Carter & Brothers. 

Henry W. Herbert is the well-known name of the 
author of several works of fiction. The latest is 
entitled Wager of Battle; a Tule of Saxon Slavery 
in Sherwood Forest. It is a skitlfully-contrived 
and well-written story, delineating the customs 
and habits of our Saxon ancestors in the days 
of serfdom. ‘The author assures us, in his pref- 


ARTS AN 
and twelve contain one hundred thousand, be 
ing an average of eight thousand three hundrex 
and thirty-four each. The paper was full of 


of the society to that effect having passed. 


The Unive 





sity of the city of New-York has | 


ace, that his “work contains no reference to 
the peculiar institution (what can he mean?) 
of any portion of this country; nor conceals 
any oblique insinuation against, or covert at- 
tack upon, any part of the inhabitants of the 
continent, or any interest guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution.” A perfectly safe book, 
therefore, from which no danger to the Union 
need be apprehended, 12mo., pp. 336. (Mason 
& Brothers, New-York.) 

Hill-side Flowers, a beautifully-illustrated 
volume of original and selected poetry, designed 
as a Gift-Book for the holidays, has just been 
issued from the press of Carlton & Phillips. The 


profits arising from its publication are “ de- 
voted to a temple of God, which stands ina 
lovely rural district near the banks of the Hud- 
son.” We hope the largest expectations of the 
ladies engaged in this laudable undertaking 


may be more than realized. 

Kate Kilhorn ; or, Sowing and Reaping, by the 
author of Jeanie Morrison, (Carter § Brothers,) 
is an attempt to blend lessons of Christianity 
with improbable romance. The characters are 
highly overdrawn, and Kate is rather worse in 
all respects than females to be met with in 
every-day life. She becomes a Christian, how- 
ever, before the close of the volume. 


VW. Gilmore Sims is well known by his nu- 
merous tales relative to the romantic incidents 
of the American Revolution. We have now 
from his pen The Forayers, (a word of his own 
coining, by the way,) or the Raid of the Dog- 
days, in one duodecimo volume of five hundred 
and sixty pages. The scene is laid in South 
Carolina, and the story is told with the author’s 
usual skill. (Jtedjie/d, New-York.) 

Appleton & Co, have reprinted, in good style, 
from the English edition, and with several il- 
lustrations, Mortimer’s College Life, by E. J. May. 
Tt is a well-told tale, moral in its tendency, and 
vell calculated to intcrest and instruct the 
better-edueated classes of young men. It is 
| 
| 





episcopal, but anti-Puseyistic, and evangelical 
in its tecchings. 

The Old Homestead, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
is a novel of ovr own times, the scene being 
mainly ii this city, and the characters our 
every-day acquaintances — policemen, _ politi- 
cians, pau,ers, and one very rascally mayor, 
with a w a little the vilest and most mali- 
cious woman whos? chara-ter was ever gibbeted. 
(Bunce & Brother 

Lives oft Vi s of Eg land of the House of 
Hanover, by Dr. Doran. In tivo volumes, 12mo, 
(Re "Geld, New- You Our gossiping, lively doc- 
tor s none of the qua’ “cations requisite for 
» bi. rapher. The title of his work is a mis- 





nomer. istead of being “Lives,” &c., it is 
a choice ollection of scandal and court gos- 
sip. Indeed, tne author calls himself» 1erely ‘a 
story-teller ;’’ and t. .se who take pleasure in 
wading through scenes of profligacy and moral 
turpitude, and | 1ve time to spare for the ssudy 
of the follies and intrig:.s of faithtess hus- 
bands, and women °° be:ter than they should 
| be, will find entertainment suited to eir 
taste in these sketches of .2e wives of the four 
royal Georges, and vbeir male and fer le asso 
ciates. 
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cause national wealth and give perpetuity to 
our public institutions.” Dr. Blake’s work has 
been received with much favor, having passed 


1 


must considerably increase its value. 


interesting facts, and will be published, a vote | through ten editions, and the additions now made 
| 
| 
| 


A College in California.—It is proposed to 


recently received the following very valuable | establish, on a liberal foundation, a coilege at 


additions to its library: From the Royal Obser 
vatory at Greenwich, England—th: Greenwicl 
Astronomical Observations, in quarto volumes 
from 1836 to 1850; Reductions of Lunar anc 
Planetary Observations; Magnetic and Meteor 
ologcial Observations, ‘1 seven volumes, witl 
various pamphlets on astronomical science 


- | Oakland, eastward from San Francisco, on the 
1 | opposite side of the bay. A charter has been 
obtained, and a board of trustees appointed. A 


school has been already opened, which, it is ex- 


’ 
l 
- | pected, will grow vp into a college for the 
1; st.te. An application has been made to the 
Society for Promoting Collegiate and Theolog- 





From the Radcliffe Ol ervatory at Oxford— | ical Education at the West, and that society 


their Observations from 1840 to 1853. 


The following are the rules which have beer 
adopted by the Directors of the Smithsoniar 


Institution for the distribution of its publica- | 


tions :— 


which publish tr 


. They are to be presented to all learned societies 


nsactions, and give copies of those in 


has appropriated $500 to the object. The 
' institution is under the control of the Presbyte- 
rians and Congregatic :alists. 





1¢ imperial library of the court of Vienna 
contains more than sixteen thousand manusc ripts 
in the Greek, Hebrew, Chinese, Arabic, &c., 
languages on parchment, aud early twelve 


exchanee to the titutior 9 To all f fom Mieaslan . . 
: the Institution. 2. To all foreign libraries | thousand in the Kuropean languages upon pa- 






of the first class, provided the 
catalogues or other publications, or an equivalent ir 
their duplicate volumes. 38. To all colleges in actua 
operation in the United States, provided they furnish ir 
return meteorological obsery . catalogu i 
libraries, and all other pi 
relative to their o saniza 



















give in exchange their 


rues of their 
ications issued by them | ).°,. * " : ‘ 
m and histor’. 4 To all | @istinguished persons. here are besides in 


; er, twelve thousand ivcunabula, nearly two 
| | hundred and eighty thousand modern books, 
1 | more than six thousand yolumes of music, and 
eight thousand eight hundred 





state territories, provided there be givenin return | Vienna seventeen libraries, inong whi) the 
copie nents published under their anthor “i i i ibrary , i 
mn ie t ; : wivate iImperia Te ant tau of : s 
ity. » all incorporated public “braries in the I — L libs ae ma Shah ok Ce a 
United not included in any the foregoing | VeTsity are the most evnsiderable. 

classes, noy > than 7,000 volumes; and | a ; . . - 

to smaller libraries, wl a whole state or large | The W rks of Noah Webster. -It is sup 
district would be otherwise unsupplied. 6. Separate | posed that, with the excey .on ¢* tho Bible, 
memoirs are s. netimes presented to nunor institu- | Jexicog aphie works of Noah Webster have the 


tions.” 

A new Biographical Dictionary.—The Rev. J. 
L. Blake, D. D., of New-Jersey, and for many 
years rector of St. Matthew’s Church, South 
Boston, has been engaged for several years in 
preparing for publication a new edition of his 
biographical dictionary, which will, we under- 
stand, be enriched with notices of several 
thousand prominent Americans of the past and 
present, in all the diversified walks of life. 





Of persons who dicd in the year 1855, the bio- 
graphical accounts amount to sixty. The | 


author professes to have paid particular at- 
tention to gathering up the names of those who 
have distinguished themselves as members “ of 
the business and producing classes; those who 





largest cirenlation of a + books in the English 

lang .ge. Nearly tw .ve hundred thousand 
| copies of Webster’s Spelling-book were sold 
by one firm in this city last year, and it is 
estimated that more than ten times as many 
| are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries as of any 
other series in this count f 


Four-fifths of all 
the school-books published in the United States 
are said to own Webster as their standard. The 
| State of New-York has placed ten thousand 

copies of Webster’s Unabridged in as many 
| of her public schools. Massachusetts has, in 
like manner, supplied three thousand two hun- 
| dred and forty-eight of her schools; and Wis- 
; consin and New-Jersey have provided for all 
| their schools. 








i ed —— 


Arts and 


Baron Marochetti has presented to the Sardi- 
nian government a model, on a small scale, of 
the monument to be erected to the memory of 
the late King Charles Albert. The monarch is 
on horseback, sword in hand, in the attitude of 
aman who appeals to it as the only means of 
emancipating Italy from foreign rule. 

The descendants of General Israel Putnam, the 
revolutionary hero, are moving energetically 
to secure the erection of a monument to his 
memory. Some liberal subscriptions haye been 
made, and as soon as $3,000 have been contribut- 





Sciences. 


| ed, the Government of the State of Connecticut 

| promises to give as much more, which will en- 
able the committee having the matter in charge 
to build a suitable monument. 


| Messieurs Fremy and Clocz, French chemists, 
| have extracted and isolated the blue coloring- 
| matter of flowers—a highly delicate operation. 
It is not indigo, as ws supposed; they call it 
cyanine, It is turned red by acid vegetable 
juices; and they find it in certain roses, peo- 
nies, and dahlias. Viale and Latini, of the 
University at Rome, have, as they believe, con- 
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firmed the supposition that the odor of plants | ments previously in use fail to detect possible 
and flowers is due t ummMonia the odor | errors of more than a tenth of a second. It is 


being xl or bad according to the proportions | by means of connecting an ordinary clock with 


rt 
in the amt tis combined. From this a revolving disc. Professor M. produces a se- 
it is 1 that pl nts are d ubly beneficial— | ries of dots, from which he is able to distin- 
by absorbir ummonia, as well as exhaling | guish the divisions of time with such remarkable 
oxygen. § che ts dispute the accuracy | exactness. He says that this infinitesimal 
of these conclusions. measuring of time is the most difficult problem 


a er a he ever undertook to solve. 
origin of t istk , that by the skillful use Mr. Joel Webster, of Brooklyn, has invented a 
of delicate circumstantial evidence he has ar- | mode of silvering the common kind of lo king- 
rived at the al te conclusion that the aster- | ea , Which, on account of their unevenness 


oids | ‘ id Jupiter were once ni + | of surface, will not bear pressure upon a hard, 








globe, but a dise, seventy thousand miles wide | flat table, such employed in the silvering 
and ht 1 5 t! 1ess, revolving in about of plate-glass. The apparatus consi ts of two 
thre nd a half day He says it met such a | tables lastic faces, one to reccive the sil- 
fate as might | been anticipated from so vering preparation and the glass, and the other 
thin a bod so rapidly, and burst, as | to receive and transmit the necessary pressure 


ag d : me 
gTInastol metimes do, to the glass. These tables are connected in 
such a manner as greatly to facilitate the oper- 
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cen Wecenat leroft, Esq., has com- ation, render it secur 
mel la lery of inventor th The inside dral of Basle (built, 
London | nt Off He has already « ted | from 1010 to 1019, by Emperor Henry the See- 
yuite a number of portraits of distinguished | ond) is being restored on a large scale. The 
invent f all nations, among which figures expenses are met by voluntary subscriptions, 
one of old Rf rp 1, the reputed inventor | which, we learn, are tendered with the mu- 
of the air-pump and the camera-obscura. nificence befitting the patriotic republicans of 
0 1 : rae | ont of the we ulthiest towns in Switzerland. Herr 
tic] ee 4 ak ihe Merik Burl hardt alone has given a sum of 
re 10,000 franes. 
1 $ irted th surprising 
to water ¢ ! \ now Dr, Peters, an eminent Danish tronomer, 
city from t! land of Jan 1; and has computed eicht hundred and thirteen heli- 
not 1 med, many of thos l ographic places of two hundred and ecighty-eight 


»of the sun; the spots not 
» the sun’s surface, 











ir own, in soine in 
or four hundred 














‘oO . ! st dk 
) ‘ leg ay . 
t of I | g- explains this by the 
F a o wit es tement of . % 
‘ , ‘ : ’ nding up gaseous 
! inerea win This 1 i . ¥ . 
cu ‘ w sit tonic linous covering—the 
It . | to at least two atmos- 
i 1 ‘ ‘ t ee, dark, but sup- 
t ‘ ri ° Z 
it} rer ion I _ ae, nd which 
3 dk I The distinguished 
| in Er | by the brew- stronomer into a learned comparison be- 
ers, to to ir li — 4] { t t y 
tween t moon as & country of extinet vol- 
» . 1 “Fg ] bel 1 
Prof H { ‘ has invented an canoes i the sun, W ol volcanoes 
‘ I ! ith itable battery, Igious activity 
, 
4 hor wer. and oc- ‘ 
: I erect in Manel ter, En- 
cu not over two feet ; > ; 
. ‘ infir! y, a bror statue 
sq | t ‘ ! t i thirt y-t we . 
electro-1 t red on the rim of a bra 
wheel about t in diameter, their poles p of Sei of Belgium, at 
outward; and s a corresponding number | a late sitting, determined tl ibjects for the 
arranged at rd nal ; frame, with their | Prize Fssays in the class of Fine Arts, to be 
poles ir that the poles of all the mag- | awarded in the Session of 1856. The subjects 
nets on th 1} near those on the fram ur 1. The Origin and History of Engraving in 





The poles of the 1 nets on the wheel are | the Low Countries in the Fiftecuth Century. 





changed, as tl those on the frame, by a | 2. TI pal Corporations on 
small wheel poll-changer, on the axis of t! the St Art in the Middle 


, itecture best adapted 
ae for Barracks, Hospitals, Schools, and Prisons. 
Just been | 4 The Cause of the excellent Preservation of 
Y, in the | the Works of Painters of ;, and 
of the Decay of others ; wi into the 
tion of Colors, Oils, and Varnishes. The 
rold medal 





rtain Scho 





. 
th an ingui 





compos 
prize for each of these subjects is 

Professor Mitchell, of Cincinnati, has invented | of the value of six hundred fran The essays 
a plan by which he measures time to a hun- | are to be written in Latin, French, or Flemish, 
and to be sent in by the Ist of June, 1856 




















dredth part of a second, while all the instru- 








